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IMPERIAL  AND  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS:  A  REVIEW 
OF  EVENTS. 


Spain  and  the  Riff. 

Peace  has  been  kept  with  difficulty  at  one  extremity  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  has  not  been  kept  at  the  other.  Spain  is 
engaged  in  what  may  prove  to  be  the  most  serious  of  her  recurrent 
wars  on  the  Riff.  The  crisis  led  to  another  revolutionary  explosion 
in  Catalonia,  and  for  a  moment  shook  the  sense  of  public  security 
throughout  the  Peninsula.  Order  has  been  restored  with  an  iron 
hand  at  home.  The  patriotic  spirit  of  Spain  has  been  roused,  and 
even  Republicans  have  been  fired  by  a  determination  to  sink 
party  differences  until  the  safety  of  the  nation  is  assured,  and  not 
to  put  up  the  sword  until  peace  with  honour  has  been  won.  But 
thoughtful  men  are  under  no  illusions.  The  struggle  against  the 
savage  mountaineers  whom  no  Government  has  ever  yet 
thoroughly  subdued  wull  be  no  light  task.  It  is  an  enterprise 
midway  between  a  little  war  and  a  great  one.  It  calls  for  sacri¬ 
fices  in  blood  and  treasure  that  Spain  can  ill  afford.  It  involves 
enormous  difficulties  and  most  perilous  risks.  Yet  it  is  useless, 
and  worse,  for  solemn  sciolists  to  lecture  Spain  in  the  tone  of 
Mr.  Podsnap. 

Our  Peninsular  Ententes. 

She  has  been  rebuked  for  plunging  into  rash  adventures.  She 
has  been  warned  to  take  a  noble  view  of  her  interests  and  a 
business-like  view  of  her  honour.  In  the  vein  of  that  sort  of 
counsel  which  helps  little  towards  its  own  performance,  King 
Alfonso’s  subjects  have  been  advised  generally  to  reform  them¬ 
selves.  And  for  a  few  days  a  scandalous  travesty  of  events  in 
Barcelona,  of  insurrection  and  repression  alike,  were  printed  in 
English  newspapers  with  all  that  naive  Philistinism  into  which 
ix)pular  ignorance  in  this  country  so  speedily  relapses  when  Spain 
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is  in  question.  There  is,  in  reality,  not  much  left  of  the  old 
crusted  prejudice.  In  these  centenary  years  we  begin  to  remember 
the  great  comradeship  of  the  Peninsular  War.  These  reminiscences 
will  become  more  vivid  in  the  immediate  future.  We  sympathise 
with  King  Alfonso  and  his  English  marriage.  There  is  in  this 
country  an  indefinable  liking  and  admiration  for  Spaniards.  Even 
those  of  us  who  do  not  profess  to  follow  foreign  affairs  in  close 
detail  feel  by  instinct  that ,  in  view  of  the  changing  character  of  the 
political  situation  from  end  to  end  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  rap¬ 
prochement  with  Spain  developed  under  King  Edward’s  auspices 
is,  like  the  Portuguese  alliance,  of  real  and  vital  importance.  Let 
us  never  forget  that  nations,  like  individuals,  count  two  upon  a 
division,  and  that  in  the  near  future  the  hostility  of  the  peoples 
of  the  Peninsula  would  be,  by  its  direct  and  indirect  consequences, 
one  of  the  greatest  dangers  which  could  threaten  our  Imperial 
connections.  And  we  know  very  well  that  we,  of  all  countries, 
ought  to  be  the  last  to  rebuke  other  nations  for  engaging  in 
little  w’ars.  When,  in  the  light  of  these  general  considerations, 
the  real  facts  are  considered,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  cannot  be 
content  with  refraining  from  credulous  sensationalism  or  incon¬ 
siderate  comment  wounding  to  “  an  old  and  haughty  nation  proud 
in  arms.”  It  is  not  enough  to  be  scrupulously  neutral.  Spain, 
and  this  partly  in  spite  of  herself,  is  the  banner-bearer  of  the 
credit  of  all  civilisation  in  the  north  of  Africa,  and  it  is  our  duty 
to  extend  to  her  all  the  moral  support  in  our  power.  Had  the 
Shereefian  Empire  been  under  an  efficient  Government  capable 
of  enforcing  its  authority  everywhere  within  its  nominal  confines 
and  of  protecting  foreign  interests,  the  grave  difficulties  in  which 
Spain  is  now  involved  would  not  have  arisen.  If  chartered 
anarchy  is  to  continue  indefinitely  in  ^Morocco,  sooner  or  later 
there  will  be  still  more  untoward  consequences. 

The  Presidios  on  the  Riff. 

As  some  memory  of  the  vanished  commercial  splendour  of 
Pagusa  is  said  to  live  in  our  word  “argosy,”  so  our  word  ruffian 
is  derived  from  Eiffian.  The  association  of  ideas  is  still  tolerably 
apt.  The  Riff,  as  everyone  knows,  is  the  formidable  rampart  of 
Northern  Morocco  rising  in  rugged  terraces  from  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  Like  Albania,  it  has  hitherto  remained  an  impregnable 
natural  fastness,  never  fully  explored,  as  its  tribes  have  never 
been  reduced.  Its  people,  as  has  been  said,  still  look  at  the  sea 
with  the  eyes  of  pirates,  at  ships  with  the  eyes  of  wreckers;  and 
if  they  are  jealous  of  any  encroachment  from  the  side  of  Fez,  the 
degree  of  their  hatred  of  foreign  interference  may  be  imagined. 
Against  the  edge  of  this  sterile  coast  a  few  Spanish  points  of 
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occupation,  the  Presidios,  cling  like  limpets  to  the  rock.  The 
beginnings  of  this  situation  go  back  almost  to  the  age  of  the 
Crusades.  Long  before  the  jNIoors  were  finally  expelled  from 
Spain  the  Christians  were  carrying  their  arms,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  across  the  water  and  attacking  the  Moslems  at  their  base. 
But  it  was  only  after  the  capture  of  Granada  that  dreams  of  the 
conquest  of  the  Barbary  Coast  began  to  be  seriously  entertained. 
Within  a  few  years  afterwards,  in  1496,  Melilla  was  added  to  the 
realm  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  Charles  the  Fifth  in  person 
crushed  the  corsair  Barbarossa  and  captured  Tunis,  but  the  vision 
of  adding  an  African  Empire  to  Christendom  soon  faded.  Then, 
however,  and  in  the  generations  following,  Spain  secured  other 
places  still  held  upon  the  Riff  Coast.  Ceuta,  immediately  opposite 
Gibraltar,  is  the  principal  possession  from  the  strategical  point  of 
view ;  but  Melilla  alone  opens  a  doubtful  w’ay  into  the  interior. 
It  was  used  chiefly  as  a  penal  settlement.  For  centuries,  however, 
the  Spaniards,  though  never  dislodged  by  the  obstinate  tribes 
always  striving  to  push  them  into  the  sea,  were  unable  to  extend 
their  footing.  They  remained  not  so  much  to  dominate  as  to 
be  besieged.  Half  a  century  ago,  in  1859,  Marshal  O’Donnel 
marched  with  30,000  men  from  Ceuta  to  Tetuan,  and  extorted  at 
a  terrible  cost  a  treaty  wdiich  remained  a  dead  letter.  Fifteen 
}’ears  ago  troubles  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Melilla  led  to  another 
Eiff  war,  and  20,000  men  were  landed  under  Marshal  Martinez 
Campo.  That  experienced  soldier  preferred  to  negotiate  before 
plunging  into  barren  adventures.  If  the  new  treaty  was  worth 
as  little  as  the  others,  at  least  it  was  not  bought  at  a  heavy  and 
a  bitter  price. 

Awakened  Enterprise  and  Tribal  Reaction. 

Spain  had  alw’ays  counted  vaguely  upon  the  reversion  of  Morocco. 
This  comfortable  ideal  was  very  rudely  disturbed  by  the  French 
policy  of  pacific  penetration  and  by  the  results  of  the  Algeciras 
Conference.  A  vigorous  Conservative  Ministry  under  Senor 
Maura  held  power  in  Madrid.  The  Casablanca  incident  led  to 
the  armed  intervention  of  France.  Spain  began  to  realise,  much 
against  her  wall,  that  she  must  do  one  of  two  things.  Either 
she  must  see  herself  wholly  displaced  in  a  region  upon  the 
opposite  side  of  her  own  seas  by  another  European  Power,  or  she 
must  take  steps  of  some  kind  to  strengthen  her  footing.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  these  steps  were  taken  in  ways  that  attracted  very 
little  attention  at  the  time,  but  which  have  led  directly  to  the 
present  campaign.  The  Spaniards  had  demanded  in  vain  that 
order  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  settlements  should  be  main¬ 
tained  by  the  Sultan’s  Government  in  accordance  with  the  treaty 
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stipulations.  Spain  accordingly  made  an  important  extension  of 
her  positions  near  ^Nlelilla.  She  took  possession  of  the  great 
lagoon  the  Mar  Chica,  occupied  in  that  direction  the  old  Roman 
2X)st  of  la  Eestingua,  and,  further  still,  took  possession  of  the 
Zaffarine  Islands,  capable  of  being  made  into  the  best  roadstead 
upon  this  coast,  and  of  Cape  del  Agua,  the  nearest  commanding 
point  upon  the  mainland.  The  significance  of  these  latter  acquisi¬ 
tions — declared  by  the  ISIadrid  Government,  therefore,  to  be  only 
temporary — lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Muluya.  It  is  the  only  considerable  stream  in  this  part  of 
Morocco.  With  its  tributaries  it  leads  far  and  wide  into  the  land, 
and  the  French  dreamed  for  decades  of  making  it  their  boundary. 
These  movements  thoroughly  alarmed  the  Riffian  tribes  of  the 
neighbourhood,  especially  the  Guelaya  and  the  Kebdana.  They 
summoned  the  Spaniards  to  retire.  The  latter,  on  the  contrary, 
began  to  take  measures  for  the  first  time  for  the  commercial 
development  of  the  Riff  hinterland.  We  must  remember  the 
condition  of  anarchy  created  in  this  region  by  the  struggle  between 
Fez  and  the  Pretender.  El  Rogui  repulsed  the  authority  of  his 
suzerain,  and  exercised  for  a  time  unquestioned  sway  over  this 
part  of  the  Riff.  It  was  he  who  connived  at  the  extension  of  the 
Spanish  positions  upon  terms  extremely  profitable  to  himself. 
Finally,  he  gave  concessions  for  iron  and  lead  to  two  mining 
syndicates,  one  Spanish,  the  other  French,  and  these  companies 
began  to  build  a  short  railway  from  Melilla  to  their  mines  of  Beni- 
bu-Ifru.  But  this  was  too  much  for  the  tribes.  They  saw  in  all 
these  forward  steps  nothing  but  successive  movements  in  a  settled 
scheme  of  Spanish  conquest.  The  Pretender’s  scheme  had  col¬ 
lapsed.  He  was  accused  of  having  sold  the  land  for  money.  As 
early  as  May  last  there  were  ominous  outrages  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  mines.  But  the  crisis  broke  out  at  last  with  the 
suddenness  and  ferocity  of  the  Casablanca  massacre.  Work  upon 
the  railway  had  been  stopped  for  some  time.  General  Marina, 
the  Commandant  at  Melilla,  gave  orders  that  construction  should 
be  resumed.  This  was  done  early  in  June,  but  in  the  second 
week  of  July  the  Riffians  fell  murderously  upon  the  workmen, 
killed  six  of  them,  and  scattered  the  rest. 

A  Fierce  Ordeal. 

For  a  momept  the  full  gravity  of  the  prospect  was  hardly 
realised.  Pending  reinforcements.  General  Marina  moved  out 
from  Melilla  with  all  the  troops  available.  But  the  combats  of 
the  following  fortnight  showed  his  strategical  position  to  be  for 
the  moment  hopeless.  The  Moors  swarmed  upon  front  and  flank, 
grew  in  numbers  every  day,  and  proved  to  be  well  armed.  The 
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Spanish  forces  were  based  on  the  left  upon  the  sea,  but  their 
right  was  commanded  by  the  rugged  spurs  of  Mount  Gurugu,  the 
huge  natural  citadel  overlooking  the  whole  theatre  of  operations. 
King  Alfonso’s  troops,  outnumbered,  scantily  supplied,  and 
fighting  night  and  day,  showed  extraordinary  heroism.  But  they 
only  held  their  own  after  suffering  terrible  losses,  as  in  the  bloody 
struggle  of  July  ‘27th,  when,  in  convoying  supplies  for  the  second 
railway  station  after  the  line  between  it  and  the  first  had  been 
destroyed,  General  Pintos,  many  of  his  officers,  including  two 
lieutenant-colonels,  and  hundreds  of  his  soldiers,  were  killed. 
By  common  testimony,  nothing  could  exceed  the  indomitable 
tenacity  of  the  men.  Eecruits  of  scarcely  six  w’eeks’  training 
were  flung  into  action  at  once  against  fanatical  tribesmen  as 
brave  as  dervishes  and  better  armed.  They  stood  the  test  in 
spite  of  the  sickening  heat,  the  choking  dust,  the  long  fasts,  and 
the  want  of  water.  It  is  obvious,  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  natural 
conditions  are  very  gravely  in  favour  of  the  Kabyles.  The  barren 
coast,  let  it  be  remembered,  yields  nothing.  Even  wood  and  w'ater 
have  to  be  brought  from  Spain.  It  soon  became  clear  that  the 
sound  policy  was  to  mark  time  and  accumulate  reinforcements. 
The  estimates  of  the  number  of  men  required  to  bring  the 
struggle  to  a  successful  issue  continued  to  rise  week  after  week. 
The  tribes  are  in  arms  round  all  the  presidios.  With  less  than 
50,000  men,  it  is  improbable  that  any  definite  impression  can 
be  made  upon  the  Eiffians,  and  it  is  not  inconceivable  that  even 
heavier  reinforcements  may  be  required. 

The  Mandatory  of  Europe. 

Nevertheless,  Senor  IMaura’s  Government  is  right  in  gathering 
up  the  whole  of  its  strength  for  success  in  a  task  which  it  is 
impossible  to  abandon.  There  can  be  no  question  of  retiring 
to  the  old  imprisoned  position  at  Melilla,  abandoning  the  mines 
and  the  new  points  of  occupation  upon  the  Mar  Chica  and  at 
Cape  del  Agua.  Humiliation  and  failure  to  that  extent  in 
Morocco  might  be  fatal  to  the  dynasty  at  home.  Again,  as  we 
have  said,  Spain  is  in  this  business  the  mandatory  of  Europe. 
If  she  were  worsted,  France  would  be  involved,  both  on  the 
coast  and  along  the  Algerian  frontier.  A  struggle  would  be 
opened  of  which  no  man  could  see  the  end.  Spain  feels  that,  in 
one  way  or  another,  not  only  her  national  honour  but  her 
national  interests  are  vitally  engaged.  Even  the  chief  Eepub- 
lican  journal  has  declared  for  a  resolute  prosecution  of  the 
campaign,  whatever  accounts  should  have  to  be  settled  with  the 
Government  afterwards.  Young  men  belonging  to  the  best 
blood  of  the  country  are  volunteering  for  the  front.  Operations 
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will  be  easier  later  in  the  year,  when  the  appalling  heat  has 
abated.  The  Spanish  artillery  has  done  admirable  work.  If 
need  be,  an  overwhelming  effort  will  be  made,  whatever  the  cost, 
to  capture  Mount  Gurugu,  and  to  secure  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  coast  a  defensive  line  strong  enough  to  rest  upon.  That  line 
in  the  rugged  labyrinth  of  the  Riff  region  will  be  difficult  to 
find. 

Prospects  of  Neg:otiation. 

But  there  is  happily  no  need  to  suppose  that  none  but  a 
melodramatic  solution  is  possible.  As  on  some  former  occasions, 
negotiation  may  shorten  the  struggle.  Spain  is  at  war  with 
Moors,  but  not  with  jNIorocco.  In  some  ways  the  situation  of 
the  iNIaghzen  has  sensibly  improved.  The  “Rogui”  Bu  Hamara, 
who  was  for  years,  as  we  have  explained,  the  acting  sovereign 
of  the  region  near  Melilla,  and  gave  to  the  Norte  Africano 
Company  and  the  Minas  del  Rif  the  concessions  for  iron  and 
lead  which  have  resulted  in  the  present  trouble,  seems  to  have 
been  overthrown  finally,  though  he  has  not  been  captured.  At 
Fez  some  of  his  partisans,  as  a  warning  to  others,  have  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  frightful  punishments  before  the  Sultan’s  palace.  One 
was  condemned  to  have  his  lower  jaw  shattered  by  the  blow  of 
a  hammer ;  another  to  have  his  eyes  put  out ;  another  to  have 
the  palm  of  his  hand  slashed  open,  rubbed  with  salt,  and  sewn 
up  in  a  leather  glove.  This  is  a  favourable  moment  for  opening 
pourparlers.  The  present  difficulties  never  would  have  occurred 
had  Mulai  Hafid’s  authority  been  effectively  exercised  over  the 
whole  region  for  which  he  is  nominally  responsible.  Spain  is 
entitled  to  demand  his  supixjrt  against  the  tribes  of  the  Riff  if 
he  is  unable  to  subdue  them  himself.  The  Government  of  Fez 
has  everything  to  fear  from  the  extension  of  the  Riff  campaign 
into  a  great  war,  sooner  or  later  involving  France.  Upon  the 
other  hand,  Mulai  Hafid  has  much  to  gain  from  the  exploitation 
of  the  mines  near  Melilla  and  elsewhere,  and  from  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Zaffarine  Islands  into  a  commercial  port.  Senor 
Maura  and  his  colleagues  are  not  likely  to  lose  any  opportunity 
of  arriving  at  a  settlement  on  these  lines.  But  the  fanaticism  of 
the  Riftians  may  compel  Spain  to  fight  it  out.  In  that  case  she 
could  not  and  would  not  flinch. 

The  Explosion  in  Barcelona. 

For  a  few  days,  however,  the  situation  in  Morocco  itself  was 
overshadowed  by  an  internal  convulsion.  The  revolutionary  out¬ 
break  at  Barcelona  burst  out  with  the  violence  of  a  volcanic 
eruption.  The  city,  and  the  wide  industrial  district  forming  one 
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economic  web  with  it,  contains  nearly  a  million  inhabitants  full 
of  turbulent  separatist  and  anarchist  elements.  These  are  always 
straining  against  restriction.  Suddenly  they  felt  that  the  strength 
of  King  Alfonso’s  Government  was  relaxed.  At  the  first  call  for 
reinforcements  to  be  sent  out  to  Melilla,  troops  were  sent  from 
Barcelona.  This  was  not  done  upon  the  principle  of  putting 
people  it  was  desired  to  get  rid  of  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle. 
That  theory  was  as  unjust  as  ingenious.  What  had  happened 
was  much  simpler.  Barcelona  is  the  chief  port  in  Spain. 
Shipping  could  there  be  obtained  more  easily  than  elsewhere. 
What  more  natural  than  that  reinforcements  should  be  raised 
where  transports  were  soonest  ready.  But,  as  a  result,  the 
garrison  in  Barcelona  was  reduced  to  a  handful  of  three  thousand 
men.  The  mob  broke  out  as  naturally  as  a  permanent  head  of 
water  breaks  a  weakened  dam.  The  barricades  went  up  in  the 
streets.  The  telegrajih  and  telephone  wires  w^ere  cut.  The  rail¬ 
ways  were  torn  up.  In  some  of  the  neighbouring  townships  the 
Republic  was  actually  proclaimed.  But  the  rage  of  the  mob 
was  fiercest  against  monks  and  nuns.  With  an  anti-clerical  fury 
never  before  known  in  Spain,  many  monasteries  and  convents 
were  attacked,  sacked,  and  burned.  Others  had  been  warned  in 
time,  and  in  one  instance  the  Jesuits  armed  their  pupils  and 
repelled  assault  by  rifle-fire.  There  were  no  murders,  but  there 
were  horrible  acts  of  desecration.  Graves  w'ere  broken  up,  the 
bodies  of  nuns  were  dragged  through  the  streets  with  ropes,  and 
hung  upon  trees  while  the  mob  danced  round.  In  these  hideous 
revels  women  were  prominent.  The  reason  is  that,  in  spite  of 
the  laws  which  attempt  to  limit  them,  religious  orders  swarm 
in  Catalonia,  as  in  other  parts  of  Spain,  to  the  profound  detriment 
of  the  country.  In  these  circumstances  the  competition  of  the 
nuns  ruins  the  home-work  wherewith  mothers  and  daughters 
formerly  eked  out  the  support  of  their  households. 

“  Socialism  ”  not  “  Separation.” 

A  stranger  medley  of  passions  than  mingled  in  the  Barcelona 
insurrection  it  would  be  impossible  to  conceive.  The  combat  in 
the  streets  raged  for  five  days  amidst  indescribable  sensations  of 
fury  and  panic  out  of  all  proportion  to  concrete  events.  Eevolu- 
tionary  sharpshooters  in  many  streets  fired  from  roofs  and 
windows  until  even  the  exasperated  mob  helped  the  gendarmerie 
to  clear  out  these  nests  of  anarchy.  Under  the  Captain-General, 
the  garrison  beat  out  all  resistance,  using  artillery  to  sweep  the 
main  thoroughfares.  At  length  “order  reigned.’’  The  city  was 
completely  in  hand,  and  the  inhabitants  were  forbidden  to  stir 
out  of  doors  after  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning,  until  measures 
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had  been  taken  for  trampling  out  any  new  outbreak.  We  are 
bound  to  admire  the  vigour  and  promptitude  with  which  Senor 
Maura’s  Cabinet,  acting  as  any  other  strong  and  patriotic  Govern¬ 
ment  would  have  been  bound  to  do  in  its  place,  crushed  the 
revolt  within  while  facing  a  formidable  crisis  without.  In  a  few 
days  the  wild  rumours  which  had  filled  the  foreign  Press — rumours 
of  a  general  Eepublican  outbreak  and  of  a  Carlist  rising — were 
shown  to  be  nonsense.  But  for  the  extravagance  of  apprehension, 
narrative,  and  comment,  the  more  than  Russian  severity  of  the 
censorship  was  chiefly  responsible.  What  censors  rarely  realise 
is  that  there  is  a  golden  mean  in  the  practice  of  their  business, 
even  when  a  certain  control  of  news  may  be  judicious  and  indis¬ 
pensable.  When  people  know  nothing  whatever,  they  imagine 
the  worst.  Prom  whatever  cause,  it  is  certain  that  the  accounts 
both  of  the  insurrection  and  the  suppression  in  Barcelona  were 
exaggerated  by  every  device  of  sensational  journalism  to  a  degree 
hardly  surpassed  in  the  case  of  the  Pekin  Legations.  The  origin 
of  the  revolt  remains  somewhat  obscure.  It  was  at  first  regarded 
as  a  manifestation  of  Catalan  separatism.  This  theory  proved  to 
be  mistaken.  In  Barcelona,  as  elsewhere,  “  Socialism  ”  and 
“Anarchism,”  the  passions  of  the  class-w^ar,  are  antagonistic  to 
“regionalism”  and  “nationalism” — that  is,  to  the  contests  of  all 
classes  of  society  in  one  locality  against  all  classes  in  another. 
The  mob  in  Barcelona  was  inspired  not  so  much  by  separatism 
as  by  a  revolutionary  Socialism  which  has  made  rapid  headway 
in  the  last  few  years  under  the  leadership  of  that  dangerous 
tribune,  Senor  Lerroux,  who  had  fled  the  city  for  some  period 
before  the  evil  seed  of  his  teachings  bore  their  natural  fruit. 

The  Future  of  Spain. 

No  thoughtful  man  in  Madrid  or  out  of  it  is,  or  can  be,  too 
sanguine  about  the  immediate  future  of  Spain.  To  promote  the 
agricultural  organisation  and  industrial  development  of  the 
country  is  one  matter  of  national  life  and  death.  Another  is  to 
extend  and  improve  education ,  and  to  discourage  by  every  legiti¬ 
mate  means  the  growth  of  the  religious  orders,  and  this  in  the 
interests  of  the  Church  itself.  As  education  spreads,  the  tradi¬ 
tional  position  of  the  Church  will  be  threatened.  Yet  it  is  difficult 
for  the  dynasty  to  give  firm  and  energetic  support  to  the  plans 
for  ecclesiastical  reform.  If  the  Vatican  were  alienated,  Carlism 
would  at  once  revive.  Don  Carlos  died  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  his 
successor,  Don  Jaime,  who  served  with  the  Russians  in  the 
Manchurian  War,  published  the  following  declaration  :  — 

The  Carlist  party  is  a  party  of  order.  It  wishes  to  be  for  Spain  no  spectre, 
but  a  spirit  of  hope.  .  .  .  Never  shall  I  kindle  without  necessity  a  civil 
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wiir.  ...  If  ever  I  enter  Spain  at  the  head  of  an  army  it  will  he  to 
combat  anarchy.  i 

This  is  a  not  unfair  statement.  It  is  agreed  that  nothing  but 
the  not  impossible  struggle  to  the  death  in  Spain  between  anarchy 
and  authority  would  give  Carlism  its  chance.  Apart  from  the 
unlikely  contingency  of  the  reform  of  the  religious  orders  being 
undertaken  by  the  Church  itself,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  there 
can  be  any  permanent  charge  upon  the  moral  side  in  that  condi¬ 
tion  of  lethargy  tempered  by  spasms  which  is  the  curse  of  the 
Peninsula.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  need  to  take  an 
especially  pessimistic  view  of  the  Catalan  problem.  Eecent  pro¬ 
tective  tariffs  have  given  that  district  the  complete  command  of 
the  national  market,  and  are  binding  Catalan  interests  more  in¬ 
dissolubly  every  day  to  the  general  life  of  Spain.  And,  upon  the 
other  hand,  the  growth  of  all  the  menacing  “isms”  together — of 
Socialism,  Anarchism,  Atheism,  and  Eepublicanism — weakens 
the  force  of  separatism  proper  based  upon  racial  and  regional 
motives.  The  Local  Government  Bill,  introduced  into  the  Cortes 
by  Senor  Maura,  but  not  yet  passed,  is  a  great  measure  of  sane 
decentralisation,  supported  as  a  strong  step  in  advance  even  by 
a  Catalan  leader  like  the  statesmanlike  Senor  Cambo.  Catalonia 
ought  to  be  to  Spain  what  Ijombardy  is  to  Italy  :  the  chief  source 
of  national  driving  power  in  a  progressive  State.  That  is  a  con¬ 
summation  devoutly  to  be  wished.  It  will  not  soon  be  realised. 
It  is  not  beyond  the  reach  of  patient  and  far-sighted  statesman¬ 
ship. 

Cretan  Contumacy. 

The  force  of  the  new  regime  in  Turkey  has  been  shown  by 
the  determination  and  success  of  the  Porte  in  grappling  with  the 
Cretan  problem.  We  have  repeatedly  shown  that  Moslem  passion 
was  thoroughly  awakened  upon  this  subject,  and  that  Greek  en¬ 
couragement  of  Cretan  contumacy  would  mean  war.  Mahmud 
Shefket’s  threat  to  march  on  Athens  with  200,000  men  was  not 
officially  published,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  was  uttered  and 
meant.  The  protecting  Powers,  according  to  their  promise,  with¬ 
drew  the  last  of  the  occupying  troops  in  July,  leaving  guard- 
ships  in  Suda  Bay  as  a  guarantee  of  the  diplomatic  status  quo. 
No  sooner  had  the  mixed  contingents  disappeared  than  the 
incoiTigible  islanders,  with  singular  folly,  ran  up  the  Greek 
flag  at  Canea  in  defiance  of  the  Sultan’s  suzerainty.  This 
was  a  blow  at  Ottoman  prestige,  encouraging  to  separatist 
elements  throughout  the  Empire,  especially  hateful  to  the 
strong  Imperialist  feeling  as  well  as  injurious  to  the  public 
(1)  Interview  in  Neue  Freie  Prcsse,  August  3rd. 
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credit  of  the  Young  Turks.  It  was  an  act  not  to  be  toler¬ 
ated,  and  the  Porte,  deriving  its  promptitude  and  vigour  rather 
from  the  generalissimo  Mahmud  Shefket  than  from  the  Grand 
Vizier  Hilmi,  met  the  emergency  with  uncompromising  decision 
and  unconventional  directness.  They  could  not  get  at  the  Cretans, 
but  they  could  get  at  the  Hellenic  kingdom.  Its  conduct  had 
been  scrupulously  correct.  Greece  had  no  diplomatic  respon¬ 
sibility  in  the  matter.  The  protecting  Powers  were  exclusively 
responsible  for  the  situation  w'hich  had  arisen.  Nevertheless,  the 
Porte  chose  to  regard  all  Greece  as  a  hostage  for  Crete — a  hostage 
to  be  forcibly  seized,  if  need  be.  A  scarcely  veiled  ultimatum  was 
sent  from  Constantinople  to  Athens  in  ominous  disregard  of  all 
the  diplomatic  amenities.  The  Greeks  protested  the  correctness 
of  their  attitude,  and  referred  their  formidable  neighbours  to  the 
protecting  Powers.  The  latter  took  the  proper  steps.  A  mixed 
party  of  sailors  was  landed  from  the  warships  of  England,  France, 
Italy,  and  Russia.  They  hauled  dowm  the  Greek  flag  and  cut 
down  the  flagstaff.  But  the  island  is  the  seething  pot  of 
Mediterranean  politics,  and  it  is  quite  improbable  that  the  Powers 
are  at  the  end  of  trouble  in  connection  with  it.  If  there  should 
be  any  further  attempt  against  Ottoman  suzerainty,  nothing 
would  remain  hut  for  the  protecting  nations  to  reoccupy  the 
ports.  We  cannot  forget,  however,  that  Crete  is  a  great  fragment 
of  the  Greek  w'orld,  and  must  remain  completely  autonomous. 
To  direct  Turkish  Government  it  never  can  be  restored,  and 
though  many  of  the  best  friends  of  the  island  doubt  whether  its 
inhabitants  are  wuse  in  desiring  to  link  their  fortunes  with  conti¬ 
nental  Greece,  it  is  now  a  pity  that  the  transfer  cannot  be 
effected  upon  terms  satisfactory  to  the  Ottoman  Government,  and 
with  its  entire  consent. 

A  Year  of  the  Young  Turks. 

The  energy  and  success  of  Turkish  diplomacy  are,  however, 
a  sufficient  proof  of  the  change  brought  about  by  the  new  regime 
in  a  single  year.  The  first  anniversary  of  the  revolution  was 
celebrated  in  Constantinople  by  various  ceremonies,  including  a 
review  of  troops  in  khaki  uniforms,  more  workmanlike  to  the 
eye  of  modern  soldiers  than  pleasing  to  the  orthodox.  That  a 
great  military  regeneration  has  been  effected  in  Turkey  no  one 
doubts.  Order  is  still  rigorously  maintained  in  the  human 
slaughter-places  of  Asia  Minor,  w'here,  under  a  weaker  or  more 
sinister  administration,  the  Armenian  massacres  might  have  been 
repeated,  as  at  Adana.  The  Albanians  have  been  chastised  as 
never  before  in  modern  times,  but  that  formidable  race  is  by  no 
means  thoroughly  subdued,  and  may  yet  get  the  better  of  those 
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who  are  temporarily  its  masters.  The  negotiations  for  granting 
limited  autonomy  to  the  Arabs  of  the  Yemen  are  at  a  standstill ; 
and  in  this  direction  also  the  political  prospect  is  darkened  by 
clouds  which  may  pass  away  or  may  break  in  storm.  King  Ferdi¬ 
nand  has  been  recognised  by  the  Porte  under  his  title  of  King 
of  the  Bulgars.  And  though  the  Young  Turks  have  displayed 
a  certain  leaning  towards  Germany  of  late,  they  entertain  reason¬ 
able  relations  with  all  the  Powers,  and  are  determined  not  to  be 
made  the  cat’s-paw  of  any  one  of  them.  The  Turkish  Chamber  has 
been  prorogued ,  and  the  close  of  its  first  session  has  occurred  amid 
an  indifference  contrasting  singularly  with  the  enthusiasm  shown 
when  it  was  opened.  The  fact  is  that  “parliament”  in  Constitu¬ 
tional  Turkey  is  the  fifth  wheel  to  the  coach.  The  whole  power 
Is  in  the  hands  of  the  military  junta.  The  real  Government  is 
the  “invisible”  Government,  and  whether  Hilmi  Pasha’s  Cabinet 
is  remodelled  so  as  to  become  an  avowed  Young  Turkish  adminis¬ 
tration,  or  remains  composed  as  now,  there  will  be  no  need  to 
complain  so  long  as  affairs  are  conducted  as  at  present,  with 
energy  and  judgment.  Vigour,  indeed,  has  tended  towards 
violence,  but  has  not  overstepped  the  limit.  As  a  very  keen 
observer  has  recently  remarked,  progress  depends  in  Turkey  upon 
the  aristocracy  of  intellect,  as  in  Japan  upon  the  aristocracy 
of  blood.  The  educated  officers,  the  ulema,  the  enlightened 
minority  cveiywhere  are  for  Imperialism  and  reform,  but  the 
lower  and  larger  elements,  military,  religious,  civil,  are  as 
reactionary  as  ever  at  heart.  This  fact  makes  the  achievements 
of  the  Young  Turks  and  the  military  junta  seem  more,  not  less, 
wonderful ;  and  the  first  year  of  the  new  regime  in  Turkey  has 
been  far  more  successful  than  most  experienced  critics  anticipated. 

The  Tsar  at  Cowes. 

The  Tsar’s  European  tour  was  in  every  respect  an  emphatic 
success,  and  we  only  do  not  dwell  upon  it  at  greater  length 
because  it  was  as  devoid  of  sensational  incidents  as  it  was 
strongly  significant.  The  Russian  Imperial  yacht,  the  Standart, 
arrived  at  Cherbourg  on  July  31st.  In  his  reply  to  President 
Fallieres  at  the  State  banquet,  Nicholas  II.  referred  not  only 
to  the  French  Army,  but  to  the  French  Fleet,  in  terms  which 
gave  warm  satisfaction  to  the  Republic.  At  Cowes,  two  days 
later,  the  Tsar  and  Tsaritza  were  welcomed  by  a  magnificent 
naval  pageant  never  matched  or  approached  upon  any  previous 
occasion  of  the  same  character.  The  mighty  lines  of  British  war¬ 
ships,  each  one  carrying  from  stem  to  stern  its  flying  rainbow  of 
gay  streamers,  stretched  in  parallel  avenues  for  mile  after  mile. 
The  Tsar  must  have  thought  of  Tsushima  with  a  pang  of  regret 
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for  good  ships  and  good  men  gone.  Others  of  us  thought  of  it, 
too,  with  the  unuttered  prayer  that  sea-power  and  the  British 
Empire  may  never  pass  from  us  by  our  default  in  another  and 
nearer  and  more  terrible  Tsushima.  The  days  at  Cowes  were 
not  only  cordial  but  delightful.  The  animation  and  freedom  of 
the  scene  were  refreshing  to  the  Tsar  and  the  Tsaritza  alike. 
Their  happy  children  played  with  the  children  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  Nicholas  II.  visited  Osborne  in  affectionate  reverence 
for  Queen  Victoria’s  memory,  and  before  leaving  Cowes  he  left 
a  sum  of  money  for  distribution  to  the  poor.  Two  features  of 
the  visit  were  especially  remarkable.  King  Edward,  in  the 
banquet  aboard  his  own  yacht,  used  the  following  words  ; — “I  had 
an  opportunity  this  year  of  receiving  some  representatives  of 
the  Duma,  and  I  need  hardly  say  what  a  pleasure  it  gave  to 
me  and  the  Queen  to  see  them.”  The  Tsar  replied  directly  to 
this  allusion  in  excellent  terms  :  — 

The  magnificent  review  which  I  witness  to-day  bears  full  testimony  to  Eng- 
land’s  greatness.  The  grand  sight  of  the  Home  and  Atlantic  Fleets  has 
impressed  me  deeply.  .  .  .  May  the  friendly  welcome  given  by  your 

Majesty  and  the  Queen  and  by  your  people  to  the  members  of  the  Duma  and 
in  the  winter  to  my  squadron  be  a  token  of  growing  cordial  relationship 
between  our  two  countries  founded  on  common  interests  and  mutual  esteem. 

These  are  the  words  of  a  sovereign  who  means  to  maintain  the 
Parliamentary  institutions  he  has  created,  and  who  will  be  re¬ 
membered  in  history  as  the  founder  of  constitutional  government 
in  Eussia.  The  Tsar,  on  his  return  through  the  Kiel  Canal, 
had  another  brief  interview  with  the  Emperor  William. 

The  Triple  Entente. 

The  gratifying  result  of  these  arrangements  was  that  no 
responsible  organ  in  the  European  Press  talked  either  of  the 
hemming-in  of  Germany  or  the  reversal  of  Reval.  There  is  the 
greatest  desire  at  St.  Petersburg  to  avoid  not  only  all  real  causes 
of  friction  with  Berlin,  but  every  appearance  of  unfriendliness. 
Upon  the  other  hand,  the  interviews  granted  by  M.  Isvolski  at 
Cherbourg  and  Cowes  underscored  the  obvious  meaning  of  these 
visits  themselves,  and  showed  that  the  Triple  Entente  has  become 
a  permanent  part  of  the  European  system.  It  is  not  all  that  it 
might  be.  It  is  less  than  it  ought  to  be.  It  is  not  so  strong, 
definite,  or  certain  as  an  alliance.  But,  upon  the  other  hand,  an 
alliance  would  involve  risks  that  Eussia  is  not  yet  fitted  to 
support.  When  we  compare  the  state  of  Anglo-Eussian  relations 
to-day  with  what  they  were  even  half  a  decade  ago,  we  must 
admit  that  immense  progress  has  been  made,  and  that  attempts 
to  force  the  pace  are  needless.  Let  us  record  here  that  the 
rapprochement  continues  to  show  the  happiest  results  in  Persia. 
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The  little  Shah  of  eleven  years  old,  Ahmed  Mirza,  has  succeeded 
—under  the  experienced  Eegency  of  Azed  el  Mulk — his  dethroned 
father,  Mohammed  Ali.  The  Russian  troops  encamped  near 
Kasvin  have  refrained  from  entering  Teheran,  w'here  the 
triumphant  Nationalists  continue  to  enjoy  their  victory  without 
being  quite  certain  what  to  do  next.  Cured  of  the  premature 
self-sufficiency  of  two  years  ago,  they  think  of  having  recourse 
to  foreign  advisers,  and  especially  to  foreign  financiers.  They 
are  wise.  The  Young  Persians  have  a  thorny  path  to  tread. 
There,  as  in  Turkey  now,  and  formerly  in  Japan,  the  existence 
of  the  reformed  State  will  wholly  depend  upon  the  armed 
efficiency  of  the  reformers. 

Anglo-Austrian  Courtesies. 

We  cannot  leave  this  subject  without  glancing  at  the  jour¬ 
nalistic  reconciliation  which  has  taken  place  between  Vienna  and 
London.  We  have  always  maintained  in  these  pages  that  the 
attacks  last  autumn  upon  Count  Aehrenthal  (raised  to  this  title 
the  other  day)  w'ere  much  exaggerated.  We  are  now  told  that 
Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  was  the  villain  of  the  plot,  and  that  he 
forced  the  situation  independently  of  the  Ballhausplatz  by  seizing 
his  own  moment  for  proclaiming  independence.  We  confess  that 
for  this  explanation  we  care  very  little  indeed.  Both  Count 
Aehrenthal  and  King  Ferdinand  took  their  courses  at  their  own 
full  risks.  If  we  inquired  into  the  abstract  morality  of  their  action, 
much  might  be  said  on  both  sides ;  but  do  not  let  us  talk  as 
though  the  “annexation”  in  form  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina, 
already  completely  “annexed”  in  substance — as  though  the 
formal  declaration  of  independence  by  a  Bulgaria  in  practice 
already  independent — were  flagrant  acts  of  international  crimi¬ 
nality  like  the  seizure  of  Strassburg  or  Silesia.  More  important 
far  than  all  that  is  the  fact  that  the  results  have  been  accepted  and 
ratified  in  every  way.  The  Hapsburg  title  to  the  incorporated 
provinces  and  the  full  national  status  of  Bulgaria  cannot  now  be 
impeached  by  anyone,  and  are  essential  parts  of  the  European 
status  quo.  It  is  upon  this  solid  ground  of  accomplished  and 
now  authorised  things  that  we  have  before  ventured  to  plead  for 
a  restoration  of  the  old  relations  of  unreserved  frankness  and 
friendship  as  between  public  opinion  in  the  Dual  Monarchy  and 
the  people  of  this  country.  Upon  the  occasion  of  his  seventy- 
ninth  birthday  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  and  King  Edward, 
who  is  now  at  Marienbad,  exchanged  cordial  sentiments.  Let  their 
subjects  imitate  them.  We  have  every  interest  in  desiring  the 
restoration  of  an  Austria-Hungary  powerful  enough  to  preserve  its 
integrity  and  independence  against  all  comers.  Whether  the 
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new  Hapsburg  Imperialism  is  bound  to  take  a  form  which  we 
shall  be  compelled  to  oppose  is  precisely  what  remains  to  be  seen. 
Count  Aehrenthars  policy,  domestic  and  foreign,  like  that  of  the 
Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand,  remains  somewhat  obscure.  We 
must  wait  for  the  next  step,  following  tendencies  with  a  perfectly 
open  mind,  and  without  any  illusions  as  to  the  main  probability. 
The  Dual  Monarchy  will  expand  to  the  south  if  it  can. 

Sweden  and  the  General  Strike. 

The  nearest  thing  to  a  general  strike  yet  known  has  broken 
out  in  Sweden,  and,  though  not  yet  at  an  end,  promises  to  show 
that  in  Scandinavia,  as  elsewhere  in  Europe,  avowed  Socialism 
is  not  a  dominating  force.  For  the  rest,  however,  this  gigantic 
labour  conflict  has  been  in  every  way  remarkable.  Accounts  of 
its  origin  differ.  The  labour  leaders  declare  that  the  federated 
employers  wish  to  break  up  the  trade  unions.  The  employers 
retort  that  the  trade  unions  desired  to  tear  up  contracts,  and 
endeavoured,  by  incessant  provocation,  to  impose  their  will.  The 
dispute  began  with  lock-outs  in  various  industries.  Labour, 
almost  in  a  mass,  so  far  as  manufacturing  occupations  were  con¬ 
cerned,  threw  down  its  tools.  For  a  moment  the  impression  was 
immense,  but  it  soon  became  apparent  that  there  was  a  fatal  want 
of  full  solidarity  among  the  workmen.  The  refusal  of  the  railway- 
men  to  come  out  was  in  itself  a  death-blow  to  the  prospects  of 
the  strikers.  The  newspapers  soon  began  to  appear  almost  as 
usual.  The  tramways  continued  to  run  in  Stockholm.  The 
greatest  inconvenience  was  caused  by  want  of  fresh  bread  and  by 
the  delays  in  all  kinds  of  goods  traffic.  The  number  of  strikers  fish¬ 
ing  along  the  quays  of  the  “  Venice  of  the  North  ”  was  a  singular 
feature.  By  far  the  most  conspicuous  and  the  finest  thing  in 
connection  with  the  struggle  was  that  the  strikers  kept  perfect 
order.  This  was  doubtless  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
State  strictly  prohibited  the  sale  of  spirits,  while  even  pilsener, 
wine,  and  vermouth  are  not  to  be  served  except  at  meals.  This 
great  break  in  the  alcoholic  habit  may  yet  prove  to  be  more 
important  than  any  purely  economic  aspect  of  the  conflict.  That 
the  strikers  knew  their  prospects  to  be  hopeless  is  shown  by  their 
demand  that  the  Government  shall  intervene.  The  employers, 
who  have  been  confident  of  victory  from  the  first,  and  determined 
to  fight  a  decisive  battle  in  order  to  win  a  long  peace,  are  not  in 
principle  opposed  to  arbitration,  but  they  maintain  that  the 
psychological  moment  has  not  yet  been  reached.  To  foreign 
observers  the  whole  course  and  character  of  the  dispute  suggests 
the  fundamental  soundness  of  the  national  life  of  Sweden. 
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A  Drama  in  Denmark. 

Meanwhile,  in  another  Scandinavian  country,  Denmark,  diffi¬ 
culties  of  a  more  sensational,  and  perhaps  of  a  more  serious  kind, 
have  occurred  as  a  result  of  the  long  struggle  upon  national 
defence.  The  Christensen  Ministry,  it  will  be  remembered,  fell 
in  September  of  last  year  as  a  consequence  of  the  scandal  which 
blazed  out  when  one  of  its  members,  Mr.  Alberti,  Minister  of 
Justice,  was  arrested  for  forgery  and  accused  of  defalcations 
amounting  to  well-nigh  T1 ,000 ,000  sterling.  There  was  next 
formed  a  Cabinet  under  Mr.  Neergaard,  who  failed  in  his  turn  to 
convince  the  Eadicals  and  pacificists  of  the  necessity  of  putting 
national  defence  upon  a  stronger  footing  both  by  land  and  sea. 
This  Ministry  fell  on  July  31st  last.  For  more  than  two  weeks  no 
new  Cabinet  could  be  formed.  At  last  Count  Holstein-Ledreborg, 
a  veteran  politician,  long  retired,  was  entrusted  with  the  formation 
of  a  singular  combination,  really  controlled  by  Mr.  Christensen, 
who  returned  to  office  as  Minister  for  Defence,  responsible  for 
army  and  navy  alike.  A  violent  agitation  broke  out  at  once. 
Upon  the  one  hand,  since  his  association  wdth  Alberti,  he  has 
been  the  object,  justly  or  unjustly,  of  that  kind  of  charge  which 
the  French  used  to  condense  in  the  one  word  “Panama.”  Upon 
the  other  hand,  he  is  accused  of  intending  a  partial  scheme  of  de¬ 
fence  which  would  favour  Germany  as  against  England.  He  is  the 
subject  of  w’arm  eulogies  in  the  German  Press,  particularly  the 
Koelnische  Zeitung}  Things  were  at  this  point,  when  the  drama 
reached  its  crisis  in  an  extraordinary  scene.  Miss  Westenholz,  a 
lady  belonging  to  one  of  the  first  families  in  the  land,  and  with  a 
reputation  for  distinction  and  ability,  rose  in  the  Folkething,  and, 
speaking  with  equal  force  and  composure,  in  the  name  of  the 
women  of  Denmark  demanded  Mr.  Christensen’s  dismissal.  No 
political  event  so  startling  has  been  known  in  Copenhagen  since 
Alberti’s  arrest  tw’o  years  ago ;  but  the  effect  upon  the  position  of 
the  new  Ministry  has  yet  to  be  seen. 

The  Far  East. 

If  w’e  turn  from  the  other  side  of  the  Near  Seas  to  the  Far  East 
it  is  a  far  cry ,  but  a  natural  transition  in  this  sense ,  that  there  also 
questions  of  strategy  and  defence  underlie  every  other  problem. 
There  have  been  two  events,  one  less  disquieting  in  the  sequel 
than  it  at  first  appeared,  the  other  profoundly  regrettable  in  the 
opinion  of  all  sane  people,  wffio  regard  it  as  the  first  duty  of  our 
Foreign  Office  to  avoid  unnecessary  friction  between  Flngland 
and  America.  The  w^ays  of  awakened  China  are  sufficiently  like 


(1)  Koelnische  Zeitung,  August  23rd,  1909. 
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those  prevailing  before  to  remain  a  source  of  international  danger. 

The  Wai  wu  pu,  under  Prince  Ching,  has  become  once  more— 
since  the  fall  of  Yuan  Shih  Kai — a  somnolent,  corrupt,  and  in¬ 
capable  institution.  The  Japanese,  seeking  to  rebuild  to  the 
standard  gauge  of  their  other  lines  in  Manchuria  their  narrow 
railway  from  Antung  to  Mukden,  w’ere  met  by  endless  pro-  ' 
crastination.  They  at  last  gave  notice  of  their  intention  to  re¬ 
construct  the  line  immediately,  without  waiting  for  China’s 
consent.  The  work  was  accordingly  begun,  and  the  Wai  wu  pu 
hastened  to  become  accessory  after  the  fact.  A  fuller  settlement 
of  nearly  every  other  outstanding  dispute  betw^een  China  and 
Japan  has  since  been  reached  as  a  result  of  this  summary  rever¬ 
sion  to  the  old  “ pull-his-pigtail”  method.  The  other  question 
ended  in  breaking  up  the  friendly  relations  hitherto  existing 
betw'een  the  British  and  American  Legations  at  Pekin,  and  w^as 
far  more  lamentable.  Under  German  influence,  to  w'hich  a  great 
British  institution  like  the  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  Bank  L 
appears  w^eakly  to  have  yielded,  a  concession  for  the  great  Canton-  f 
Hankow-  and  Szechuen  Eailway  was  secured  by  three  Powers,  I 

England,  France,  and  Germany.  This  exclusive  loan  violated  the  | 

undoubted  rights  of  the  United  States,  which  held  a  promise  that  3 
America  should  share  in  building  the  line.  ij 

Mr.  Taft  Intervenes.  | 

President  Taft  promptly  intervened  and  secured  a  decision  j 
under  which  the  amount  of  the  loan  was  raised  to  ^66 ,000,000,  ^ 

and  allocated  between  the  four  Powers  in  equal  shares.  That 
British  opposition  should  have  been  offered  to  Washington  appears 
inexplicable,  and  neither  the  Foreign  Office  nor  our  agents  abroad, 
whether  diplomatic  or  financial,  have  shone  in  this  business. 
Various  limping  explanations  are  offered.  We  are  told  that  the 
United  States  seemed  for  half  a  decade  to  have  forgotten  their 
claim.  That  is  not  a  diplomatic  argument.  We  had  no  right 
to  ignore  the  claim.  We  ought  to  have  asked  w'hether  it  had 
been  renounced,  and  upon  its  revival  we  ought  not  to  have 
offered  any  opposition  to  it.  It  is  again  suggested  that  the 
United  States  and  Germany  show  a  disposition  to  work  together 
against  England  and  Japan.  That  is  more  regrettable  if  true,  ; 
and  it  is,  unfortunately,  not  improbable.  But  why  take  the  very  I 
course  calculated  to  put  arguments  into  the  mouth  of  the  advo-  i 
cates  of  that  unfriendly  combination?  There  is  no  doubt  that  I 
American  policy  is  still  inclined  to  regard  Japan  with  exaggerated  | 
suspicion.  There  is  equally  no  doubt  that  Japan  is  determined  )| 
to  go  her  own  way  with  concentrated  perseverance.  Nothing  but  ? 
war  is  likely  to  get  her  out  of  Southern  Manchuria,  and  a  war 
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upon  that  scale  would  not  be  worth  the  cost  to  any  other  Power. 
President  Taft  is  doubtless  of  the  same  opinion.  His  action 
means  in  essence  that  the  United  States  stands  inflexibly  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  China  proper.  In  that  case 
we  are  all  at  one  with  him.  A  serious  feature  of  the  dispute 
was  the  readiness  with  which  some  journals  of  standing  in  the 
United  States  betook  themselves  to  the  use  of  unfriendly 
language.  This  means  that  our  national  character,  Imperial 
aims,  and  political  position  are  less  understood  by  at  least  half 
America  than  by  any  other  country  in  the  world.  And  that  is 
because  no  open  mind  is  kept  in  our  regard.  Every  sort  of 
traditional  prejudice  still  inspires  the  most  incongruous  miscon¬ 
ceptions  of  our  modern  acts. 

Plus  Ca  Change. 

With  some  alterations  in  the  direction  of  revision  downward, 
President  Taft  has  signed  the  Payne  Tariff  Bill,  and  the  new 
measure  is  in  reality  the  greatest  victory  that  the  American 
Protectionists  have  ever  secured.  To  begin  with.  Free  Trade 
is  dead  for  good  as  a  party  issue  across  the  Atlantic.  Many  of 
the  Democratic  representatives  of  the  industrial  south  voted  for 
higher  Protection;  and  in  the  United  States,  as  in  Canada,  the 
fiscal  controversy  will  henceforth  be  waged  between  those  who 
demand  effective  Protection  at  minimum  rates  upon  the  European 
principle,  and  those  who  seek  to  come  as  near  as  possible  to 
absolute  prohibition  of  foreign  competitive  imports.  But  in  its 
actual  incidence  upon  existing  foreign  trade,  the  Payne  tariff  is 
far  more  severe  even  than  the  Dingley  schedules ;  for  duty  was 
hitherto  levied  upon  the  value  of  the  goods  at  their  wholesale 
price  in  the  countr}^  of  origin,  whereas  the  duty  will  henceforth 
be  in  proportion  to  the  wholesale  price  in  America.  Obviously, 
that  means  a  still  more  ruthless  discrimination  against  British 
goods,  though  we  still  extend  the  blessings  of  Free  Trade  to 
the  American  Trusts,  and  enable  them  to  make  the  best  of  both 
worlds.  Whether  it  will  be  possible  to  preserve  the  fiscal  peace 
between  Washington  on  the  one  side,  Berlin  and  Paris  on  the 
other,  remains  to  be  seen.  But  Canada  at  least  turns  more 
definitely  to  the  Empire,  and  sees  in  preferential  trade  with  the 
Mother  Country  the  basis  of  her  commercial  future. 

The  Evolution  of  Empire. 

Contrary  to  our  usage  we  have  left  little  room  for  reference  to 
events  under  the  flag.  The  Imperial  Defence  Conference,  how¬ 
ever,  has  happily  reached  conclusions  upon  the  lines  repeatedly 
advocated  here  and  discussed  in  detail  last  month.  Instead  of 
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Dreadnoughts,  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  are  to  build 
fast  cruisers  able  either  to  work  alone  or  to  co-operate  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  trade  routes,  and  forming  the  nucleus  of  genuine 
Colonial  fleets  (why  should  that  old,  honourable  and  most  useful 
word  “Colonial  ”  be  so  much  despised),  built  and  trained  as  far  as 
possible  upon  the  home  model.  The  Imperial  army,  again,  is  to 
be  a  “standardised”  organisation  of  “interchangeable”  parts. 
There  we  must  distrust  Mr.  Haldane’s  love  of  adroit  terminology, 
suggesting  that  we  are  already  near  the  goal  from  which  we  are 
unfortunately  very  far  removed.  A  more  solid  gain  is  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Lord  Kitchener  to  be  Commander-in-Chief  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  charged  with  the  task  of  studying  the  problem  of  how  to 
co-ordinate  and  concentrate  the  military  resources  of  all  portions  of 
the  Empire  except  Canada,  whither,  however,  Sir  John  French 
goes  on  special  mission.  At  a  brilliant  farewell  banquet  at  Simla, 
in  the  Viceroy’s  presence,  public  justice  was  done  at  last  to  Lord 
Kitchener’s  magnificent  work  in  India,  w^here  for  all  practical 
purposes  he  has  doubled  our  fighting  strength.  Finally,  we  have 
to  record  the  acceptance  without  amendment  by  both  Houses  of 
the  South  African  Union  Bill.  So  comes  into  being  the  fifth 
nation  as  the  result  of  that  settlement  between  two  strong  races, 
which,  as  a  lesson  in  sane,  cool,  constructive  statesmanship  repre¬ 
sents  as  fine  a  work  of  reason  and  temper  as  any  in  the  world’s 
history.  The  Prince  of  Wales  goes  out  to  open  the  Union  Parlia¬ 
ment  next  year,  and  it  is  hoped  that  Lord  Selborne  will  be  the 
first  Governor-General. 


J.  L.  Garvin. 
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In  Eastern  Europe  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  the  outbreak 
of  war  depend  largely  upon  the  political  designs  and  mutual 
dispositions  of  Austria-Hungary  and  Russia,  just  as  the  changing 
reciprocal  relations  of  Germany  and  Great  Britain  may  be  taken 
to  connote  tranquillity  or  its  opposite  in  the  West.  For  more 
than  a  generation  the  ambitious  and  conflicting  schemes  of 
Romanoffs  and  Habsburgs  kept  Europe  in  a  chronic  fever  of 
disquietude,  aggravated  by  occasional  fits  of  wild  alarm.  For 
the  worst  people  were  always  preparing  ;  for  the  best  they  hardly 
ventured  even  to  hope.  Each  spring  was  expected  to  bring 
risings  and  a  war,  as  well  as  flowers  and  leaves.  To  this  intoler¬ 
able  state  of  constant  dread  a  welcome  end  was  put  by  the 
Miirzsteg  agreement,  concluded  by  Russia  and  Austria  on  the 
I  initiative  of  the  Tsar’s  Foreign  Minister,  Prince  Lobanoff- 
j  Rostoffsky.  This  truce  of  Empires — it  was  nothing  more — pro¬ 
claimed  the  stability  of  the  status  quo  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula, 
and  tranquillised  the  world  by  giving  a  serious  guarantee  that  in 
South-eastern  Europe  there  w’ould  be  no  disastrous  surprises  over¬ 
night.  And  to  that  extent  it  was  a  blessing. 

So  long  as  the  scope  of  the  Miirzsteg  agreement  w^as  merely 
negative,  things  moved  smoothly  and  the  object  aimed  at  was 
attained.  Fiery  speeches  might  be  made  in  Macedonia  or  Bulgaria  ; 
money  for  an  insurrection  might  be  collected  there  and  elsewhere  ; 
insurgent  bands  might  be  formed  and  arms  distributed  among 
them ;  but  peace  was  none  the  less  insured  by  means  of  the 
self-denying  ordinance  signed  by  Russia  and  Austria-Hungary. 
A  time  came,  however,  when  these  two  custodians  of  the  peace 
had  to  pass  from  the  negative  to  the  positive  side  of  Near  Eastern 
politics.  It  became  their  duty  to  construct  as  well  as  to  hinder 
destruction.  And  this  wrecked  the  agreement.  They  managed, 
indeed,  to  draft  a  programme  of  judicial  reform  for  the  Christian 
population  of  Macedonia.  It  was  not  a  genial  creation,  nor, 

I  indeed,  a  reform  capable  of  satisfying  any  of  the  parties  con¬ 
cerned.  But  at  least  it  was  agreed  to  by  the  two  Governments, 
which  did  not  quarrel  until,  the  question  of  ways  and  means 
having  arisen,  pressure  had  to  be  put  upon  the  Sultan.  Then 
the  agreement  and  the  Murzsteg  Programme  were  submerged  in 
economic  interests ;  the  two  States  found  themselves  at  logger- 
heads  once  more,  and  Europe  became  as  nervous  as  in  the  olden 
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days.  And  now  every  flutter  of  transitory  excitement  in  the 
Balkan  Peninsula  provokes  a  feeling  akin  to  dismay  throughout 
the  Continent.  To-day  the  Cretan  agitation  thrills  Europe  to 
its  nerve-centres.  To-morrow  a  Servian  railway  dispute  may 
cause  the  heart  of  the  peace-loving  world  to  throb  wdth  anxiety. 
In  a  month’s  time  a  Turkish  problem  may  administer  a  painful 
shock  to  the  whole  Continent.  For  the  guarantees  ottered  by  the 
Miirzsteg  agreement  are  gone,  and  there  is  nothing  to  take  their 
place.  Austria-Hungary  and  Eussia  are  watching  each  other 
with  undisguised  distrust,  and  Europe  is  alarmed  whenever 
a  bone  of  contention  is  thrown  between  them.  And  almost  all 
the  problems  of  the  Near  East  are  bones  of  contention  to-day. 
Thus  the  sword  of  war  appears  to  be  hanging  by  a  thread  over 
the  head  of  the  European  community. 

How  long  will  this  dismal  state  of  things  continue?  Is  there 
any  likelihood  of  a  new  convention  being  concluded  by  the  two 
rival  States?  And  if  they  manage  to  come  to  an  understanding, 
are  there  good  grounds  for  assuming  that  it  will  be  more  faithfully 
observed  than  the  last?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Eussia  and 
Austria  go  on  sulking  and  planning  each  other’s  humiliation,  is 
it  not  manifest  that  the  friction  between  them  must  end  by 
impairing  Germany’s  good  relations  with  one  of  the  two? 
Germany,  we  know,  has  no  wish  to  choose  between  Austria  and 
Eussia  in  any  deadly-earnest  issue.  Nor  is  that  dangerous  choice 
inevitable.  So  long  as  Eussia  remains  enfeebled,  “drastic  media¬ 
tion,”  such  as  that  which  was  exercised  last  March,  will  always 
serve  the  purpose  equally  w’ell  and  without  unpleasant  after-effects. 
Germany  could  play  the  part  of  mediatrix  between  Eussia  and 
her  rival,  as  France  under  Delcasse  exercised  a  similar  function 
between  Eussia  and  Great  Britain.  She  is,  in  fact,  preoccupied 
with  this  rdle  already.  Germany  is  working  hard  to  reconcile 
Austria  with  Eussia. 

Before  attempting  to  answer  the  question  w’hether  and  to  what 
extent  a  reconciliation  between  Austria-Hungary  and  Eussia  is 
possible,  we  should  allow  their  statesmen  a  reasonable  time  to 
mature  their  plans.  Meanwhile,  only  a  careful  survey  of  the 
causes  cf  the  estrangement  of  the  two  Eastern  Empires  can  enable 
us  to  gauge  the  chasm  that  now  yawns  between  them,  and  the 
dimensions  of  the  bridge  needed  to  span  it.  To  the  public  these 
causes  have  never  been  set  forth  fully,  clearly,  authoritatively. 
The  object  of  the  present  article  is  to  fill  this  gap  in  contemporary 
history.  The  data  it  embodies  come  straight  from  the  sources. 
Therein  lies  the  value  of  the  following  version  as  a  contribution 
to  the  history  of  latter-day  politics. 

The  Miirzsteg  Convention,  which  had  for  its  object  the  repres- 
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sion  of  armed  risings  in  the  Balkans  and  the  checking  of  every 
movement  there  calculated  to  lead  to  war,  was  an  international 
necessity.  Prince  Lobanoff-Eostoffsky,  who  was  the  first  to 
perceive  this,  once  said  to  a  friend  :  “Unless  we  manage  to  im¬ 
mobilise  things  in  the  Peninsula  for  some  years,  events  will 
surprise  us  and  force  our  hands.  And  then  we  may  be  confronted 
with  the  Sphinx  question  of  the  Near  East  with  all  its  bristling 
difficulties.  It  is  much  better,  therefore,  that  we  should  put  the 
Balkans  under  a  glass  case  until  we  have  settled  other  and  more 
pressing  matters.”  Many  wiseacres  derided  the  idea  and  scoffed 
at  its  author.  The  Austro-Eussian  partnership,  they  objected, 
was  unnatural.  But  there  was  no  partnership,  only  a  truce. 
And  it  was  highly  desirable  in  the  interests  of  peace  that  it  should 
be  concluded.  Every  year  it  lasted  w^as  a  positive  gain  to  the 
world  that  values  progress  more  than  destruction. 

In  time  the  Miirzsteg  agreement  brought  forth  the  Miirzsteg 
Programme  of  reforms  for  Macedonia.  A  sop  had  to  be  thrown 
to  the  Christian  population,  which  refused  to  be  immobilised  in¬ 
definitely  for  the  benefit  of  Austria  and  Eussia.  And  it  took  the 
shape  of  certain  urgent  reform  schemes.  A  gendarmerie  was 
created,  and  a  Finance  Commission  was  established  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  Powers.  Austria  and  Eussia  became 
Europe’s  delegates  in  putting  these  reforms  through,  and  im¬ 
plicitly  bound  themselves  in  consequence  to  abstain  from  further¬ 
ing  their  own  purely  national  aims  in  Constantinople.  Now  one 
of  the  purely  national  aims  of  the  Habsburg  Monarchy  was  to 
reach  the  sea,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  keep  the  road  to  it  open  and 
under  its  own  control.  Otherwise  Italy  might  one  day  cut  off 
Austria-Hungary  from  her  sea-outlet  by  barring  the  Straits  of 
Otranto.  The  construction  of  a  railway  through  the  Sandjak  of 
Novibazar  would,  it  was  held,  obviate  the  difficulty.  And  this 
was  theoretically  possible,  for  Article  25  of  the  Berlin  Treaty 
reserved  to  Austria-Hungary  the  right  of  having  military  and 
commercial  routes  there.  And,  under  ordinary  conditions,  no 
reasonable  objection  could  have  been  raised  if  Kaiser  Franz  Josef’s 
Government  were  to  set  to  work  to  realise  this  right. 

But  the  conditions  were  not  ordinary.  Austria’s  position  un¬ 
doubtedly  hindered  her  from  taking  any  such  steps.  She  and 
Russia,  as  Europe’s  delegates  and  Macedonia’s  champions,  were, 
so  to  say,  counsel  for  the  Sultan’s  Christian  subjects  against  his 
official  advisers  and  against  himself.  For  besides  giving  frequent 
advice  to  the  Porte,  they  had  from  time  to  time  to  admonish  the 
Sultan.  And  action  of  this  somewhat  aggressive  character  was 
plainly  incompatible  with  the  solicitations  of  a  suitor  asking  for 
the  favour  of  a  railway  concession.  It  was  thus  that  M.  Izvolsky, 
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the  Tsar’s  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  understood  the  Tole  and 
played  up  to  it.  Neither  the  Eussian  nor  any  other  Government 
had  grounds  for  supposing  that  his  Austrian  colleague,  Baron  von 
Aehrenthal,  interpreted  it  differently.  On  the  contrary,  there 
was  apparently  good  reason  for  believing  that  Franz  Josef’s 
Foreign  Minister  construed  the  duties  of  the  two  States  as  did 
his  Eussian  colleague.  The  Miirzsteg  agreement  bound  them 
both  to  subordinate  their  national  interests  in  the  Near  East  to 
the  interests  of  European  peace,  and  to  abstain,  so  long  as  the 
agreement  remained  in  force,  from  abusing  their  extraordinary 
powers  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  their  respective  policies. 
That,  as  has  been  said,  was  M.  Izvolsky’s  way  of  looking  at  the 
matter.  It  was  Lord  Lansdowne’s  and  M.  Pichon’s,  and  it  was 
also  the  view  which,  judging  by  every  scrap  of  evidence  available, 
Baron  von  Aehrenthal  had  adopted. 

But  on  this  delicate  subject  the  public  had  best  be  left  to  judge 
for  itself.  Here,  then,  are  the  cardinal  facts.  The  condition  of 
things  in  Macedonia  had  been  going  from  bad  to  worse,  in  spite 
of  the  efforts  of  Austria  and  Eussia  to  better  them.  Nearly  five 
years  had  elapsed  since  the  Miirzsteg  Programme  was  signed,  and 
only  two  of  its  proposals  had  been  carried  out  :  the  establishment 
of  a  gendarmerie  officered  by  Europeans,  and  the  formation  of  an 
international  Financial  Commission.  But,  as  Lord  Lansdowne 
pointed  out,  the  w’ork  of  the  Financial  Commission  could  not  be 
efficient  so  long  as  that  body  was  deprived  of  administrative  and 
executive  powers.  Moreover,  the  administration  of  justice — which, 
after  all,  is  the  supreme  test  of  tolerable  government — was  a  mere 
farce,  and  it  became  clear  that  a  revolution  was  at  hand,  and  a  re¬ 
volution  which  it  might  be  easy  to  forbid  but  would  be  impossible 
to  condemn.  The  Powers  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  safe 
solution  of  the  pressing  problem  would  be  the  introduction  into 
Macedonia  of  judicial  reforms.  And  in  virtue  of  the  Miirzsteg 
agreement,  Austria-Hungary  and  Eussia  w’ere  charged  with  the 
framing  of  the  necessary  measures  of  relief,  and  with  making 
recommendations  as  to  the  ways  and  means  of  having  them 
accepted  and  realised  by  the  Porte.  And  this  is  where  the  first 
important  piece  of  evidence  respecting  Austria’s  strange  attitude 
is  available — evidence  which  cannot  be  too  carefully  sifted  or 
too  nicely  weighed  by  a  public  whose  love  of  fair  play  is  pro¬ 
verbial. 

M.  Izvolsky  and  Baron  von  Aehrenthal  were  charged  with 
drafting  the  judicial  reforms  which  they  considered  indispensable, 
adequate,  and  feasible.  And  they  laboured  diligently.  Every 
clause,  every  paragraph,  every  sentence,  almost  every  word,  was 
discussed  warmly  and  threshed  out  thoroughly.  After  long  and 
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exhaustive  debates,  acceptable  formulas  were  drawn  up.  The  task 
then,  it  was  manifest,  was  taken  seriously  by  both  sides.  Austria 
had  shown  herself  especially  prone  to  hair-splitting,  not  in  a  trivial 
sense,  but  as  a  legal  adviser  might  well  be  who  had  a  number  of 
heterogeneous  interests  to  represent  or  reconcile.  And  the  upshot 
of  the  debates  was  a  series  of  measures  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
two  statesmen,  came  as  nearly  as  possible  to  what  was  necessary, 
adequate,  and  feasible.  Consequently  the  Russian  Government 
had  every  reason  to  hold  that  Austria-Hungary  was  in  dead 
earnest,  and  that  nothing  could  be  further  from  her  intentions 
than  to  play  false.  This  inference  w^as  natural ;  it  was  inevitable. 
And  it  was  therefore  drawn  and  acted  upon  by  the  advisers  of 
the  Tsar. 

As  Austria-Hungary  was  generally  in  close  touch  w’ith  her 
German  ally,  it  might  be  assumed  without  rashness  that  the 
Kaiser’s  Government  were  at  one  in  this  particular  matter 
with  the  Government  of  Franz  Josef.  However  this  may 
have  been  in  reality,  it  was  rendered  probable  by  events. 
Tsar  Nicholas  paid  a  visit  to  Wilhelm  II.  at  Swinemiinde, 
and  both  Monarchs  were  accompanied  by  their  Foreign 
Ministers.  M.  Izvolsky  and  Prince  Biilow,  in  the  course 
of  a  long  conversation,  touched  on  the  Near  Eastern  question. 
The  German  Chancellor  seemed  desirous  of  learning  what  was 
being  done  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  the  Christian  Slavs  of 
Macedonia  without  derogating  from  the  authority  or  prestige  of 
the  Kaiser’s  friend  and  ally,  Abdul  Hamid. 

M.  Izvolsky  answered  Prince  Billow’s  query  at  great  length. 
He  set  forth  the  difficulties  with  which  the  task  of  devising 
judicial  reform  was  beset,  the  touchiness  of  Abdul  Hamid,  the 
thoroughness  (a  diplomatic  word  for  pedantic  formalism?)  of 
Baron  von  Aehrenthal,  the  revolutionary  velleities  of  the  British 
Cabinet,  which  would  have  bestowed  real  power  on  the  Inter¬ 
national  Finance  Commission  and  reduced  the  shadow  of  Allah 
to  be  also  the  shadow  of  a  Sultan.  But  in  politics  success  is 
everything,  and  the  Tsar’s  Foreign  Minister  apprised  his 
German  colleague  that  in  spite  of  everything  the  reform 
project  was  as  good  as  drafted.  “If  it  is  not  actually  drawn 
up,  the  debates  are  already  over  and  the  clauses  agreed 
to.”  At  these  tidings  Prince  von  Biilow  manifested  great 
joy.  He  had  listened  to  his  Russian  colleague’s  exposS 
with  rapt  attention,  and  now  seemed  really  pleased  that 
the  work  had  been  brought  to  a  practical  conclusion.  Then  he 
added  :  “As  for  Germany,  it  is,  as  you  know,  her  ardent  desire 
that  things  political  should  take  a  peaceful  course  in  the  Balkans. 
It  is  a  complicated  business  at  best  to  make  interests  dovetail 
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which  were  never  properly  adjusted  to  each  other.  But  if  you 
and  Aehrenthal  have  agreed  to  recommend  a  number  of  reforms, 
they  are  certain  to  answer  all  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  And  I 
congratulate  you  heartily.  You  can  take  it  from  me  that  we  will 
give  our  warmest  support  to  every  proposition  you  both  have 
drafted.  Absolutely,  You  have  merited  well  of  Europe.”  In 
those  words,  or  words  of  identical  meaning,  did  Prince  Bmow 
express  his  approval  and  promise  his  co-operation.  He  was  quite 
emphatic  and  absolute.  He  left  no  loophole  for  subsequent  with¬ 
drawal.  He  qualified  nothing;  he  made  no  conditions.  “Lay 
your  reform  scheme  before  the  Ambassadors  of  the  Powers  in 
Constantinople,  and  count  upon  our  efficacious  help.” 

This  bold  and  humane  attitude  of  the  Chancellor  was  calculated 
to  tranquillise  and  soothe  certain  chiefs  of  States  whose  one  fear 
had  been  that  Germany  was  badly  disposed  towards  any  and 
every  project  of  Macedonian  reform.  And  this  apprehension,  one 
may  state  frankly,  was  widespread.  In  Paris  and  St.  Petersburg, 
in  London  and  in  Borne,  scepticism  on  the  subject  of  Germany’s 
desire  for  reform  in  the  Turkish  Empire  was  rife  and  deep-rooted. 
But  this  manifestation  of  approval  and  this  promise  of  support 
made  by  the  Kaiser’s  first  Minister  quieted  nearly  every  one  of 
the  doubting  rulers.  But  there  was  still  one  who  clung  tenaciously 
to  his  disbelief,  asserting  that  whatever  the  Chancellor  might 
say,  Germany  would  baffle  the  efforts  of  Eussia  to  better  the  lot 
of  the  Macedonian  Christians  at  the  cost  of  the  Sultan’s  prestige. 
“Well,  but  Austria  is  also  .  .  .”  “Austria  is  like  a  vessel  made 
of  ice,”  was  the  reply.  “  She  can  carry  cold  liquids  well  enough. 
But  the  high  temperature  of  imperial  Turkish  favours  will  melt 
the  ice,  and  then  .  .  .”  In  Russia  there  were  no  doubts ;  or  say, 
rather,  at  the  Court  of  Nicholas  II.  there  were  none.  His 
Majesty,  who  is  said  to  have  evinced  a  keen  interest  in  the 
conduct  of  the  negotiations,  accepted  Prince  Billow’s  asseverations 
as  pure  gold.  To  receive  these  gladsome  tidings,  had  there  been 
no  other  tangible  result,  it  was  well  worth  pilgrimaging  to  Swine- 
miinde  in  August,  1907.  The  Emperor  Titus  himself  would  not 
have  set  dowm  any  of  the  days  spent  in  that  expedition  as  lost. 
That,  at  least,  was  the  view  taken  by  Nicholas  II. 

But  the  doubters  increased  in  number  and  were  not  silenced. 
Most  of  them  entertained  the  gravest  misgivings  about  Germany’s 
designs.  For  she  cannot,  they  argued,  afford  to  leave  the  Sultan 
in  the  lurch  at  this  most  critical  moment  of  his  reign.  If  ever 
Abdul  Hamid  stood  in  need  of  the  assistance  which  his  ally  of 
Berlin  has  so  often  promised,  it  is  now.  He  is  on  the  verge  of 
difficulties  beneath  which  may  lurk  utter  ruin.  The  integrity  of 
the  Turkish  Empire  is  at  stake.  The  introduction  of  these  reforms 
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will  be  the  beginning  of  dismemberment,  and  for  dismemberment 
Abdul  Hamid  must  pay  heavily.  Now  this  contingency  cannot  be 
brooked.  Every  lever  must  be  put  in  motion  to  hinder  the  break¬ 
up  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  the  death  or  deposition  of  the 
Sultan.  This  forecast  commended  itself  to  many  among  those 
who  were  conversant  with  diplomatic  action  behind  the  scenes. 
They  found  it  impossible  to  shake  off  the  conviction  that  by 
hook  or  by  crook  Germany  would  save  the  Sultan  from  the  danger 
’uto  which  Eussia,  “at  the  bidding  of  France  and  England,”  was 
seeking  to  thrust  him.  Hence  for  them  the  only  question  resolved 
itself  into  a  choice  of  means  :  Would  Prince  Biilow  find  a  con¬ 
scious  or  an  unconscious  tool  in  Baron  von  Aehrenthal ;  and  would 
the  bait  be  offered  by  Berlin  or  Constantinople? 

In  October,  1907 — seven  or  eight  weeks  after  the  interesting 
conversation  between  Prince  von  Biilow  and  M.  Izvolsky  which 
had  caused  such  a  thrill  of  pleasure  in  Peterhof  and  elsewhere — the 
misgivings  of  the  few  gave  place  to  the  ugly  rumours  of  the  many. 
Baron  von  Aehrenthal,  gossiped  tongues  repeated  in  many  lan¬ 
guages,  has  been  making  a  pretence  of  serving  two  masters.  The 
day  is  now  at  hand  when  he  must  make  a  definite  choice ,  and  he 
will  certainly  not  serve  Macedonia  or  Europe,  or  keep  his  compact 
with  M.  Izvolsky.  The  reform  scheme  will  be  thrown  overboard, 
and  the  Sultan  will  score  another  triumph  over  his  enemies.  But 
in  the  tittle-tattle  that  was  aroused  by  the  mention  of  Baron  von 
Aehrenthal’ s  name,  there  was  nothing  more  concrete  than  this 
vague  accusation  of  bad  faith.  In  Paris  politicians  shrugged  their 
shoulders  and  looked  knowing.  In  London  faces  were  grave. 

I  In  St.  Petersburg  no  credence  whatever  was  attached  to  these 
reports ;  the  Imperial  Court  rejected  them  peremptorily  as 
\  calumnious.  Even  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  M.  Izvolsky, 

I  refused  to  entertain  the  notion  that  he  had  failed  to  take  the 

it  ethical  measure  of  his  Austrian  colleague.  He,  too,  assured  his 

Imperial  master  that  he  knew  the  Austrian  Foreign  Secretary 
well  enough  to  affirm  that  he  was  playing  quite  fair  and  could  be 
trusted.  And  the  diagnosis  which  he  gave  to  the  Diplomatic 
Corps  was  identical  with  this. 

On  what  data,  one  may  pertinently  inquire,  did  M.  Izvolsky 
and  the  Tsar  ground  their  alleged  knowledge  of  the  moral  standard 
of  Baron  vpn  Aehrenthal’s  public  conduct?  On  many.  To 
mention  but  two.  Nicholas  II.  had  often  heard  the  Baron’s 
name  mentioned  as  that  of  a  devoted  and  high-spirited  friend  of 
Russia.  For  many  years  Baron  von  Aehrenthal  had  resided  in 
St.  Petersburg — ultimately  as  Ambassador  of  Austria-Hungary. 
I  Without  mastering  the  Eussian  language,  he  had  made  numerous 
2  friends  among  Eussians  of  high  standing  or  political  influence, 
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mostly  men  of  outspoken  conservative  tendencies.  Among  these 
was  Peter  Christianovitch  von  Schwanebach,  a  German  at  heart, 
a  German  of  feudal  ideals  and  absolutist  tenets.  During  the 
revolution  which  shook  the  throne  and  rent  the  fabric  of  auto¬ 
cracy,  Baron  von  Aehrenthal’s  sympathies  were  on  the  side  of 
the  Monarch  and  the  Monarchy.  And  Schw’^anebach’s  heart  was 
touched  accordingly  to  such  a  point  that  he  confided  many 
important  facts  and  beliefs  to  his  intimate  friend,  the  Austro-Hun¬ 
garian  Ambassador.  And  in  this  he  acted  in  perfect  good  faith, 
for  those  who  knew  the  late  M.  Schwanebach  intimately  declare 
that  he  was  as  trustful  and  unsuspecting  as  a  child.  He  it  was 
who  frequently  mentioned  the  name  of  Baron  von  Aehrenthal  to 
the  Tsar,  and  always  with  such  epithets  as  “chivalrous,”  “high- 
minded.” 

But  there  w^as  another,  a  more  specific  and  tangible  reason  for 
the  settled  belief  of  Nicholas  II.  and  M.  Izvolsky  about  Baron 
von  Aehrenthal’s  plain  dealing.  The  Russian  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  had  met  the  Baron  in  Vienna  in  the  late  summer  of  1907. 
The  two  Ministers  had  there  discussed  the  reforms  for  Macedonia 
at  great  length,  had  passed  in  revie ^v  the  entire  question  of  the 
condition  of  Turkey,  the  contingencies  w'hich  might  arise,  and 
had  exchanged  opinions  on  a  number  of  Turkish  problems.  Many 
of  the  questions  asked  and  problems  mooted  w'ere  calculated  to 
give  the  Austrian  Foreign  Minister  a  handle  by  which  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  subject  of  the  Sandjak  railway,  had  it  preoccupied  his 
mind.  But  he  had  said  nothing.  Nay,  he  had  made  statements 
irreconcilable  with  the  design  ascribed  to  him.  Meanw^hile  the 
rumours,  which  in  October  were  vague,  ascribing  to  Baron 
Aehrenthal  an  intention  of  using  the  powers  he  possessed  as 
Europe’s  delegate  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  exclusively 
Austrian  schemes,  became  quite  concrete  in  December,  and  attri¬ 
buted  to  him  underhand  negotiations  with  the  Porte  for  a  railway 
concession  in  the  Sandjak  of  Novibazar.  It  was  further  asserted 
— and  this  was  the  least  welcome  detail  of  the  Baron’s  plan— 
that  he  had  offered  as  the  price  of  this  railway  privilege  to  compass 
the  defeat  of  the  scheme  of  reforms  which  he  himself  had  drawn 
up ! 

*  The  British  public,  or  such  elements  of  it  as  take  an  interest 
in  foreign  affairs,  is  now  requested  to  bear  in  mind  the  following 
important  points  which  wmuld  carry  enormous  weight  in  any 
impartial  court  of  justice  :  In  the  first  place,  the  scheme  of  Mace¬ 
donian  reforms  was  as  much  the  handiwork  of  Baron  von 
Aehrenthal  as  it  was  that  of  M.  Izvolsky.  He  split  hairs  over 
almost  every  expression  it  contains.  He  demurred  at  this  term, 
proposed  that,  amended  this  sentence,  suppressed  that  other, 
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conveying  the  idea  that  in  all  this  he  was  moved  by  a  steadfast 
desire  to  accomplish  the  task  laid  upon  him  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  and  not  merely  to  draft  a  document  destined  for  the  waste- 
paper  basket.  And  these  facts  were  taken  by  the  Russian 
Government  to  denote  a  serious  resolve  on  his  part  to  conduct  the 
negotiations  to  a  satisfactory  issue  and  to  abstain  from  everything 
likely  to  thwart  them. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Austro-Hungark  and  the  Russian 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  talked  things  over  quietly  in  Vienna. 
And  during  this  conversation  there  w'ere  many  openings  of  which 
the  Austrian  statesman  might  have  availed  himself  to  make  some 
allusion  near  or  remote  to  his  intention  to  join  the  Bosnian  to 
the  Macedonian  railway  systems  by  building  a  connecting  line 
through  the  Sandjak.  Nay,  one  may  go  further  and  roundly 
assert  that  the  lines  on  which  the  conversation  was  carried  on 
morally  obliged  Baron  Aehrenthal  to  reveal  the  fact  that  he  har¬ 
boured  such  a  scheme.  But  he  let  fall  no  slightest  hint  of  the 
matter.  Nay,  he  did  affirm  several  things  incompatible  with  any 
such  scheme.  And  M.  Izvolsky,  therefore,  had  not  only  the 
right,  but  the  duty  to  infer  that  no  such  project  existed  running 
counter  to  the  functions  which  Austria  had  bound  herself  to 
Europe  to  perform.  But  in  this  the  Russian  Foreign  Secretary 
was — mistaken. 

In  the  third  place,  the  conversation  that  w'as  carried  on  at 
Swinemiinde  between  Prince  von  Billow  and  M.  Izvolsky  has 
yet  to  be  interpreted  aright.  The  German  Chancellor’s  assur¬ 
ances  that  he  would  support  absolutely  and  efficaciously  every 
proposal  approved  and  presented  by  Austria-Hungary  and  Russia 
carried,  as  it  could  not  but  carry,  great  weight.  And  it  meant 
more  than  the  casual  reader  imagines.  For,  after  all,  it  wms 
Germany,  not  Austria,  who  until  then  had  stood  between  Mace¬ 
donia  and  reform.  Mindful  of  his  promises  to  the  Sultan,  the 
Kaiser  had  found  means  to  keep  the  broom  of  progress  from  sweep¬ 
ing  away  his  ally’s  prerogatives  and  prestige.  But  now  that  a 
modus  vivendi  was  at  last  agreed  upon,  Germany  set  her  seal  of 
approbation  upon  it,  and  all  the  other  Powers  hailed  it  with 
welcome.  Truly  this  fact  fully  warranted  the  inference  drawn 
by  M.  Izvolsky  and  the  Russian  Court  that  the  success  of  the 
reform  scheme  was  secured,  and  that  Baron  von  Aehrenthal  was 
being  cruelly  calumniated  by  those  who  predicted  that  he  was 
playing  a  double  game. 

One  more  remark  on  this  aspect  of  the  Austrian  statesman’s 
tactics,  and  we  shall  pass  to  another  phase  of  the  diplomatic 
game.  Whether  Article  25  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  does  or  does 
not  confer  upon  Austria  the  right  of  constructing  a  railway  in 
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the  Sandjak  is  said  to  be  open  to  discussion.  Some  diplomatists, 
including  Eussians,  hold  that  it  does.  Several  jurisconsults,  in¬ 
cluding  Austrians,  maintain  that  it  does  not.  But  in  such  disputes 
it  is  well  to  give  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  to  him  who  needs  it 
most.  Assuming,  then,  that  Baron  Aehrenthal  was  technically 
within  his  right  when  resolving  to  build  the  line,  it  will  not  be 
gainsaid  that  by  soliciting  the  authorisation  of  the  Porte  for  its 
construction  he  violated  the  spirit  of  the  Austrian  agreement  wdth 
Eussia.  That  agreement  suspended  part  of  the  Berlin  Treaty 
for  a  time,  and  imposed  self-denial  upon  both  States.  Neither  of 
them  was  to  steal  a  march  on  the  other.  Still  less  was  one  to 
employ  the  influence  conferred  upon  it  by  Europe  against  the 
interests  of  Europe  in  order  to  further  its  owm.  And  that  is  pre¬ 
cisely  what  Eussians  persistently  accuse  Baron  Aehrenthal  of 
doing.  He  framed  a  reform  Bill,  had  it  endorsed  by  Eussia, 
approved  by  Germany,  and  accepted  by  all  the  other  Powers,  and 
then  he  secretly  agreed  to  wreck  it  if  the  Sultan,  to  whom 
it  was  an  abomination,  would  authorise  Austria-Hungary  to 
continue  the  Bosnian  railway  through  the  Sandjak  of  Novibazar. 
This  railway  would  not  only  extend  and  intensify  Austria’s 
influence  in  the  Balkans,  but  would  split  up  Servia  into  two 
halves.  And  Servia  was  Eussia’s  protegee.  This  compact, 
Eussians  contend,  was,  to  use  moderate  language,  unfair. 

During  the  slow  progress  of  Baron  Aehrenthal’ s  two-sided 
negotiations,  Eussia  remained  religiously  loyal  to  her  bargain 
with  Austria-Hungary  and  absolutely  true  to  Baron  von 
Aehrenthal. 

The  next  act  of  the  great  drama  was  played  at  Constantinople. 
There  the  Ambassadors  of  the  Great  Powers  met  to  discuss  the 
finished  programme  of  reform  put  together  by  M.  Izvolsky  and 
Baron  von  Aehrenthal.  And  the  unexpected  happened  there. 
Germany’s  Ambassador,  who  was  to  rise  and  move  that 
it  be  approved  unanimously,  stood  up  and  made  a  withering 
speech,  commenting  on  each  of  the  clauses  of  the  project  in  turn. 
And  his  comments  were  powerful  dissolvents.  Baron  Marscball 
von  Bieberstein,  the  one  great  Ambassador  to  the  Sultan,  scath¬ 
ingly  criticised  the  whole  series  of  measures  which  it  had  been 
confidently  announced  he  would  endorse  and  uphold.  His  stric¬ 
tures  amounted  to  a  virulent  attack,  an  attack  which,  of  course,  was 
fatal ,  seeing  that  absolute  and  hearty  unanimity  was  indispensable 
to  the  success  of  the  reforms.  Yet  this  was  the  Ambassador  of 
Germany.  And  Prince  Bulow  had  said  of  Germany;  “Every 
clause  in  the  agreement  come  to  by  Austria-Hungary  and  Eussia 
shall  have  our  warm  support.”  “Billow’s  words,”  exclaimed  a 
Eussian  ofiicial  to  a  Frenchman,  when  he  had  learned  what  had 
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been  done,  “are  soft  like  a  couch  covered  with  rose-leaves,  but 
his  deeds  prick  you  like  needles.” 

Against  this,  and,  indeed,  against  any  attack,  Austria,  as  joint- 
author  of  the  reform  scheme,  was  bound  to  reply.  But  her 
Ambassador  merely  sat  still  and  listened.  Count  Pallavicini, 
whose  part-handiwork  was  thus  torn  to  pieces  before  his  eyes, 
made  no  sign.  Was  this  the  result  of  a  previous  understanding? 
Was  he  acting  on  instructions  from  Vienna  ?  Was  Vienna  in  col¬ 
lusion  with  Berlin?  And  w'hat  was  Prince  von  Billow’s  role  in 
the  whole  affair?  These  are  a  few  of  the  enigmas  which  may  or 
may  not  be  cleared  up  one  day.  Suffice  it  for  the  moment  to 
say  that  no  clue  to  them  has  yet  been  given  by  the  authorities  at 
Vienna  or  Berlin.  A  politician  on  the  banks  of  the  Spree  recently 
said  to  an  inquirer  :  “  The  latter-day  politician  may  be  endowed 
with  a  Christian  soul,  as  Talleyrand  w^as  said  to  be,  but 
he  is  also  blessed  with  a  gipsy  conscience.  Let  that  be 
your  answer.”  In  this  way,  then,  the  historic  reform 
scheme  for  Macedonia  was  allowed  to  drop,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  it  had  the  “  hearty  approval  ”  of  all  the  Powers 
—“including  Germany.”  Abdul  Hamid  was  again  rescued 
from  a  tight  place  by  his  chivalrous  German  ally,  and  Baron  von 
Aehrenthal  duly  paid  for  the  railway  concession  the  price 
demanded  by  the  Porte.  Looking  calmly  at  these  sayings  and 
doings,  one  may  fairly  hold  that  the  diplomatic  work  achieved 
by  the  Austrian  Foreign  Secretary — that  is  the  railway  conces¬ 
sion — did  not  itself  constitute  a  clear  breach  of  any  of  the  ethical 
duties  imposed  upon  a  public  man.  It  was  the  manner  in  which 
the  design  was  carried  out,  the  singular  means  employed  to  accom¬ 
plish  it,  and  the  standard  of  conduct  revealed  by  those  means 
and  methods,  that  gave  pause  to  his  colleagues  and  aroused  the 
wrath  of  Eussian  politicians. 

As  soon  as  this  sudden  turn  in  the  affairs  of  the  Balkan 
Peninsula  became  knowm,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Murzsteg 
partnership  there  was  frankly  admitted,  the  Austrian  Foreign 
Secretary  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Austrian  Bismarck.  The 
tidings  of  his  triumph  were  blazoned  abroad.  Great  things  were 
expected  of  him.  Austria,  it  was  affirmed,  would  henceforth  take 
up  a  high  and  independent  position  among  the  world’s  Great 
Powers.  Already  she  had  ceased  to  be  the  satellite  of  Germany ; 
she  had  a  foreign  policy  of  her  own,  and  a  statesman  of  light 
and  leading. 

In  Eussia  there  was  a  corresponding  outcry  against  M.  Izvolsky. 
For  the  Slavs,  like  the  French,  must  have  a  scapegoat  whenever 
they  suffer  a  reverse,  and  for  lack  of  a  better  one  they  selected 
their  Foreign  Secretary.  He  had  committed  an  unpardonable 
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blunder,  they  said,  in  respecting  the  odious  compact  with  the 
Ilabsburgs.  His  Austrian  colleague  had  trampled  on  it  rough¬ 
shod,  and  now  all  Europe  was  applauding  him.  Why?  Simply 
because  he  had  succeeded  ;  and  in  diplomacy  success  is  statesman¬ 
ship,  patriotism,  resourcefulness,  and  ethics  combined.  And  it 
w'ould  have  been  much  easier  practically,  and  much  more  venial 
morally,  for  the  Tsar’s  IMinister  to  have  infringed  the  agreement 
because  its  restrictions  were  far  more  galling  to  the  Eussian  people 
than  to  the  subjects  of  Franz  Josef.  It  obliged  the  Russians 
systematically  to  set  aside  the  interests  of  their  Slav  kindred  in 
order  to  qualify  for  the  r6le  of  Austria’s  partner.  Yet  it  was 
Russia  who  remained  loyal,  and  her  neighbour  who  played  false. 
And  now  the  Sandjak  railway  would  oust  Russia  out  of  the  Balkan 
Peninsula  permanently,  and  blight  the  promise  of  a  century’s 
endeavours.  Let  the  breach,  then,  between  the  two  States  be 
also  permanent,  the  Russian  Press  concluded.  Baron  von 
Aehrenthal  may  be  a  good  Austrian  patriot,  but  he  is  an  untrust¬ 
worthy  European  statesman,  and  so  long  as  he  remains  in  office 
the  relations  between  the  two  States  must  be  coldly  correct. 

If  M.  Izvolsky  had  followed  this  lead,  he  might  have 
become  a  national  hero.  All  the  Press,  Liberal  and  Conservative, 
would  have  given  him  an  enthusiastic  support.  But  he  surveyed 
the  political  situation,  his  friends  declare,  from  a  higher  stand¬ 
point  and  went  his  way  alone.  Holding  that  the  interests 
of  the  Russian  Empire,  as  well  as  the  maintenanco  of  European 
peace,  w^ould  lose,  not  gain,  if  he  readjusted  his  policy  to  personal 
considerations,  he  thrust  such  motives  aside.  He  argued 
that  Baron  Aehrenthal,  having  seen  how  excited  his  tricky 
conduct  had  made  the  Russian  people,  would  not  repeat  it.  He 
fancied  that  the  Austro-Hungarian  Minister,  without  being  pre¬ 
cisely  prudish  or  scrupulous,  realised  that  if  Punic  faith  may, 
w'hen  success  allures,  be  used  as  a  rare  stimulant  in  international 
relations,  it  would  be  madness  to  employ  it  as  a  staple  food.  And 
he  hastily  drew?  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  well  to  give  the 
Baron  an  opportunity  of  showing  that  he,  too,  appreciated  the 
situation,  and  would  adjust  his  policy,  and  especially  his  methods, 
to  the  exigencies  of  cultured  Europe.  He  sought  accordingly  for 
the  means  of  bridging  over  the  chasm  that  separated  them,  and  hit 
upon  the  scheme  of  a  railway  from  the  Danube  to  the  Adriatic. 

Russia’s  policy  was  thus  seen  to  be  eminently  conciliator}\  She 
had  been  worsted  on  a  railw^ay  question,  and  she  was  determined 
to  keep  the  dispute  within  the  bounds  of  a  railway  question, 
ignoring  the  breach,  or  what  to  her  seemed  the  breach,  of  good 
faith  from  which  she  had  suffered.  The  line  advocated  by  M. 
Izvolsky  had  been  proposed  by  Servian  politicians  long  before ; 
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it  was  to  start  at  the  point  between  Servia  and  Eoumania  where 
the  Danube  forms  the  boundary,  and  to  run  through  Servian  and 
Turkish  territory  to  San  Giovanni  di  Medua,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic.  Whether  this  was  a  brilliant  or  a  fatuous  plan  is  ir¬ 
relevant  ;  the  point  is  that  M.  Izvolsky  had  recourse  to  it  chiefly 
in  order  to  maintain  relations  with  Austria,  and  to  stave  off  the 
crash  in  the  Balkans  which  Baron  von  Aehrenthal  had  made 
imminent.  And  that,  his  friends  argue,  was  an  aim  worthy  of  a 
statesman.  The  Russian  Minister  deserves  considerable  credit,  we 
are  told — for  having  devised  this  tolerable  issue  out  of  a  grave  inter¬ 
national  difficulty.  For  he  made  it  possible  for  the  two  Govern¬ 
ments  to  open  up  negotiations  anew,  to  overhaul  the  Miirzsteg 
agreement,  to  gather  up  the  shreds  and  to  piece  together  another 
Convention. 

Negotiations  betw’een  Austria-Hungary  and  Russia  were  accord¬ 
ingly  resumed.  They  turned  upon  the  situation  in  Turkey,  which 
during  the  bickerings  of  the  tw'o  statesmen  had  become  almost 
desperate.  Hamidism  was  already  reduced  to  its  simplest  expres¬ 
sion  :  espionnage  en  grand.  The  nation  was  divided  for  the 
behoof  of  the  Sultan  into  tw^o  classes  :  the  spies  and  the  spied. 
And  it  was  plain  even  to  new'spaper  readers  that,  as  in  that 
direction  there  could  be  no  further  advance,  a  change  of  direction 
was  imminent.  Nobody  knew  what  institutions  it  would  affect ; 
some  thought  that  perhaps  the  dynasty  would  suffer,  others  fancied 
that  the  regime  would,  and  many  were  apprehensive  for  the 
integrity  of  the  Empire.  In  a  word,  the  contingencies  that  sug¬ 
gested  themselves  were  formidable.  If  they  were  all  to  be 
enumerated  here  the  reader  w’ould  open  his  eyes  wide  in  astonish¬ 
ment.  And  if  the  frank  exchange  of  views  which  took  place  on 
each  of  these  possible  changes  between  the  representatives  of 
the  Russian  and  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empires  w^ere  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  urhi  et  orbi,  the  effect  would  naturally  be  most  mischievous. 
One  can  imagine  how  an  announcement  like  this  would  be  taken  : 
“Baron  von  Aehrenthal  then  remarked  that  during  the  anarchy 
that  would  probably  ensue  upon  the  violent  death  of  Abdul  Hamid , 
Austria  reserved  to  herself  the  right  of  advancing  upon  and 
occupying  Salonica,  as  w'ell  as  despatching  warships  to  the  Bos¬ 
phorus.  To  this  the  Russian  Minister  instructed  the  Russian 
Ambassador  to  point  out  that  the  Tsar’s  Government  would  in 
this  case,  and,  indeed,  immediately  on  receiving  news  of  the 
Sultan’s  disappearance  from  the  scene,  issue  instructions  to  the 
commander  of  the  Black  Sea  squadron  to  start  for  Constantinople 
without  delay,  and  to  occupy  strategic  positions  on  either  shore 
of  the  Upper  Bosphorus,  and  eventually  in  Stamboul  and  Galata. 
With  regard  to  Yildiz  Kiosk  .  .  .” 
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It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  these  were  precisely  the  topics 
under  discussion,  or  that  that  was  the  crude  form  in  which 
proposals  were  made  to  meet  contingent  events  of  an  embarrass¬ 
ing  nature.  But  the  reader  is  to  understand  that  matters  to  the 
full  as  delicate  as  these  and  schemes  quite  as  sensational  were 
mooted,  had  to  be  mooted  if  Austria-Hungary  and  Eussia  were  to 
continue  to  act  in  partnership,  and  that  the  discussion  of  those  con¬ 
tingencies  w’as  frank  almost  to  brutality.  It  could  not  be  otherwise. 
Publish  the  conversation  of  the  doctors  summoned  to  the  bedside 
of  a  patient  hovering  between  death  and  life  ;  it  will  be  unsavoury 
reading,  and  the  consequences  to  the  physicians  will  be  eminently 
unpleasant.  Suppose  one  of  the  doctors  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
say,  “If,  as  I  hope,  we  are  permitted  to  make  a  post-mortem 
examination,  you  will  find  that  my  diagnosis  is  correct  in  all 
particulars,”  how  would  this  affect  the  interested  readers,  the 
patient  himself  if  he  survived,  or  his  widow  and  children  if  he 
succumbed  ? 

Now  this  intimate  diplomatic  intercourse — which,  it  is  needless 
to  observe,  went  on  under  the  veil  of  secrecy,  a  veil  that  is  never 
raised  for  the  general  public — was  about  to  be  dragged  into  the 
light  of  day  by  Baron  von  Aehrenthal  as  soon  as  he  had  broken 
with  Eussia  a  second  time.  That  fact  will  weigh  heavy  in  the 
scales  of  the  biographer,  and  perhaps  also  of  the  historian.  When 
the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  emerged  from  the 
Near  Eastern  chaotic  ooze  as  the  one  contingency  for  which  Eussia 
ought  to  have  been  prepared,  but  was  not,  this  threat  was  held 
over  M.  Izvolsky’s  head  by  his  triumphant  Austrian  rival.  But 
the  Eussian  Minister  was  obstinate,  insisting  on  the  necessity  of 
a  European  Conference,  and  maintaining  that  he  had  been  cir¬ 
cumvented  by  the  Austro-Hungarian  Baron.  In  order  to  render 
him  pliant  and  apologetic,  the  semi-official  Austro-Hungarian 
Press  let  it  be  understood  that  “  the  negotiations  which  took  place 
between  Baron  von  Aehrenthal  and  M.  Izvolsky  may  shortly  see 
the  light  of  day.”  And  hints  were  thrown  out  that  the  world 
would  be  electrified  by  the  disclosures  awaiting  it.  And  in  this 
forecast  there  may  have  been  truth. 

But  the  Austrian  public,  and  also  the  rest  of  Europe,  took  it 
for  granted  that  the  negotiations  referred  to  were  the  discussions 
carried  on  by  M.  Izvolsky  and  Baron  von  Aehrenthal  in  the  historic 
halls  of  Buchlau,  in  Moravia,  on  the  subject  of  the  annexation 
and  its  consequences.  People  believed,  and  still  continue  to 
believe,  that  the  “protocol”  and  other  written  documents  were 
papers  in  which  the  Tsar’s  Foreign  Minister  actually  signed  away 
Eussia’s  right  to  protect  the  Southern  Slavs,  and  consented  to 
the  incorporation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  in  the  Habsburg 
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Empire.  And  the  duplicity,  the  hypocrisy,  the  near-sighted  folly 
of  Si.  Izvolsky  were  appropriately  annotated  with  Austro-Hun¬ 
garian  pens  dipped  in  gall.  “Here,”  pressmen  wrote,  “is  a 
Minister  who  carefully  discussed  the  whole  subject  of  the  annexa¬ 
tion  which  Baron  von  Aehrenthal  with  engaging  openness  laid 
before  him  at  Buchlau.  M.  Izvolsky  actually  haggled  with  the 
Austrian  Alinister  for  terms,  beat  him  down  as  low  as  he  could, 
drove  a  hard  bargain  at  last,  and  then  drew  up  a  compact  which 
both  parties  signed.  Yet  after  all  that  he  now  has  the  hardihood  to 
deny  that  he  had  any  knowledge  whatever  of  the  annexation, 
because  he  miscalculated  its  effect  on  his  own  people,  and  is  become 
the  best-hated  man  in  all  Kussia.  Truly  the  right  thing  to  do 
under  such  unwonted  provocation  is  to  publish  the  documents 
embodying  the  negotiations.  And  then  M.  Izvolsky  will  appear 
to  the  world  in  his  real  character.  It  is  meet  that  justice  be 
done.  Let  the  document  be  published.” 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  documents  which  Baron  von  Aehrenthal 
threatened  to  lay  before  the  world  contained  the  opinions,  fore¬ 
casts,  proposals,  and  schemes  of  the  two  statesmen  dealing 
with  contingencies  in  the  old  Turkish  Empire.  Those  utter¬ 
ances  were  privileged,  having  been  expressed  during  secret  negotia¬ 
tions.  Those  negotiations  took  place  after  the  Sandjak  railway 
incident,  long  before  the  visit  to  Buchlau,  and  had  no  connection 
whatever  with  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  But 
by  the  ominous  menace  the  Austrian  Foreign  Secretary  scored  a 
twofold  success.  He  exercised  great  pressure  on  M.  Izvolsky, 
whose  position  in  Kussia  was  then  extremely  precarious — for  the 
Russian  Minister  would  have  been  exceedingly  embarrassed  had 
the  documents  in  question  been  divulged — and  he  allowed  the 
public  to  suppose — and  this  supposition  continues  deep-rooted  and 
widespread  to  this  day — that  M.  Izvolsky  had  not  only  consented 
to  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  but  that  he  had 
put  his  acquiescence  in  writing  while  he  was  a  guest  of  Count 
Berchtold  in  Buchlau.  Treatment  of  this  kind  is  hardly  fair,  and 
is  not  always  endurable  in  international  intercourse.  But  over¬ 
looking  the  first  scantling  of  Baron  von  Aehrenthal’s  method, 
M  Izvolsky  had  treated  him  as  still  wmrthy  of  trust,  and  recom¬ 
menced  negotiations  without  reserve.  If  he  were  to  repeat  the 
experiment  now  after  the  further  samples  he  had  since  had  of 
the  same  treatment,  would  he  be  acting  in  the  interests  of  his 
Emperor  and  country?  In  Paris  and  St.  Petersburg  the  answer 
is  “No.”  Could  he  safely  discuss  with  Baron  von  Aehrenthal 
matters  of  high  import  and  confide  to  him  his  real  opinions 
if  he  felt  that  whenever  it  suited  the  purpose  of  his  co¬ 
rn  gotiator  and  rival,  everything  that  he  spoke  under  the 
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veil  of  secrecy  might  be  unbared  to  the  gaze  of  a  curious  and 
carping  world?  On  the  practical  issues  that  hinge  upon  this 
question  it  is  needless  now  to  dwell.  The  cardinal  fact  is  that  for 
the  time  being  Eussia  and  Austria  arc  standing  on  different 
planes.  Close  contact  is  hindered  effectually,  and  will  remain 
impossible  as  long  as  the  obstacle  stands. 

And  now  to  take  up  the  thread  of  the  narrative  after  this 
long  digression.  The  quarrel  was  composed,  and  an  agree¬ 
ment  was  come  to  at  last  by  the  two  statesmen  as 
the  result  of  the  threshing  out  of  questions  of  contingencies. 
Austria  and  Eussia  made  it  up  after  the  Sandjak  railway 
squabble,  and  M.  Izvolsky  left  St.  Petersburg  to  take  his  holiday. 
He  went  abroad  as  a  tourist,  and  in  time  he  arrived  in  Vienna. 
Here,  for  the  first  time,  it  appears,  rumours  reached  his  ears 
about  an  intention  on  Baron  von  Aehrenthal’s  part  to  render  the 
nexus  between  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  and  the  Austro-Hun¬ 
garian  Empire  permanent.  If  this  be  correct,  other  people  were 
ahead  of  the  Eussian  Minister,  for  they  foresaw  that  the  annexa¬ 
tion  was  being  carefully  organised.  But  M.  Izvolsky  had  no 
grounds  for  disquietude ;  he  would  soon  be  in  Buchlau  as  the 
guest  of  Count  Berchtold,  who  represents  Kaiser  Franz  Josef  in 
St.  Petersburg,  and  as  he  w'ould  there  meet  Baron  von  Aehrenthal 
he  would  quickly  ascertain  how  much  truth  the  report  contained. 

In  Buchlau  the  two  Ministers  met  at  close  quarters  on  the 
fifteenth  of  September.  One  can  imagine  the  historic  scene.  M. 
Izvolsky,  feeling  sprightly  and  magnanimous  at  having  forgiven 
his  rival,  was  ready  for  a  new  plunge  in  the  haute  politique.  For 
since  his  success  with  Japan  and  Great  Britain  he  has  acquired 
the  taste  for  the  highest  kind  of  statesmanship.  Baron  von 
Aehrenthal  went  about  blithesome,  his  face  like  a  full  moon 
wreathed  in  smiles,  his  lips  forming  syllables  for  the  eyes 
before  he  had  articulated  them  for  the  ears,  and  a  certain  sug¬ 
gestion  of  mystery  wrapped  up  in  blandness  went  with  him. 

Who  broached  the  subject  of  the  occupied  provinces  is  im- 
'  material.  It  was,  so  to  say,  suspended  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
the  very  first  words  uttered  about  politics  were  bound  to  precipi¬ 
tate  it.  Baron  von  Aehrenthal  spoke  cautiously  at  first.  “Cir¬ 
cumstances  might  compel  Austria-Hungary  to  incorporate  the 
provinces  in  the  Monarchy” — that  was  his  formula;  and  “How 
would  Eussia  behave  then?”  was  the  question  tagged  on  to  it. 
“Eussia  would  boil  with  indignation,”  M.  Izvolsky  remarked. 
The  Austrian  statesman  listened  in  silence  while  his  colleague 
gave  chapter  and  verse  for  his  assertion.  And  then  he  turned 
to  M.  Izvolsky,  and  remarked  ;  “I  don’t  see  why  so  much  fuss 
should  be  made  about  what  everybody  knew  was  coming.  Europe 
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sent  us  into  the  provinces  for  that  very  purpose.  And  Kussia 
concluded  the  secret  agreement  with  us,  with  which  you  are  con¬ 
versant,  for  the  purpose  of  obviating  all  such  difficulties.  You 
admit  your  obligations,  I  take  it,  and  are  prepared  to  respect 
them?”  “Unquestionably,”  retorted  Russia’s  representative. 
“We  will  abide  by  our  undertaking.  But  we  won’t  go  beyond  it, 
and  I  think  you  see,  as  I  do,  that  that  attitude  does  not  exhaust 
the  question  or  any  one  aspect  of  it.  During  twenty  years  it  has 
thrown  out  many  roots.  The  Great  Powers  are  interested  in 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  It  is  a  European  matter.  And, 
besides,  it  has  facets  which  are  Servian,  Bulgarian,  Turkish, 
and  Russian.  An  understanding  between  Austria  and  Russia  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Austria  and  Turkey  on  the  other,  means,  of 
course,  so  much  gained.  But  it  will  not  suffice.  Far  from  it.” 

The  annexation,  M.  Izvolsky  further  pointed  out,  would 
permanently  injure  or  wholly  destroy  a  number  of  national 
interests  consecrated  by  time.  This  displacement  would  neces¬ 
sitate  others  by  way  of  compensation.  Numerous  questions, 
hitherto  latent,  would  receive  sharp  actuality.  Some  problems 
would  become  acute.  Bulgaria,  for  example,  would  be  certain 
to  raise  her  voice.  Servia,  although  no  party  to  the  Berlin  Treaty, 
would  also  insist  on  a  hearing.  Montenegro  would  want  her 
cause  pleaded.  Russia  would  require  her  waterway  clear  into  the 
Mediterranean.  In  a  word,  the  mere  fact  that  the  present  time 
had  been  judged  opportune  for  effecting  a  change  in  the  political 
structure  of  Europe  would  raise  the  presumption  that  it  was  like¬ 
wise  favourable  for  making  other  changes.  And  it  was  for  Europe 
to  say  whether  she  would  act  upon  it.  Two  practical  results  of 
the  annexation  might  therefore  be  announced  without  more  ado  : 
Austria-Hungary  would  have  demands  made  upon  her  by  the 
communities  w'hich  thought  themselves  disadvantageously  affected, 
and  she  w’ould  find  it  indispensable  to  lay  the  matter  before  a 
Eurojjean  Conference.  These  results  were  not  touched  by  the 
secret  agreement  between  Austria  and  Russia. 

This  mention  of  a  European  Conference  provoked  a  sharp 
rejoinder  from  Baron  Aehrenthal.  The  interests  at  issue,  he 
argued,  were  those  of  Turkey  in  the  first  place,  and  of  Russia 
in  the  next.  These  two  countries  had  an  indefeasible  right  to  be 
heard.  But  Russia  had  surrendered  that  right  long  ago,  and 
would  now  abide  by  her  pledged  word.  Turkey  remained. 
Baron  Aehrenthal  undertook  to  reason  it  out  with  the  Sultan’s 
Ministers.  And  then?  What  would  be  the  need,  what  the 
object  of  a  Conference?  Surely  in  ordinary  circumstances 
a  country  may  make  over  a  portion  of  its  territory  to  another 
country?  If  the  present  circumstances  were  not  ordinary,  it  was 
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because  they  made  the  transfer  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  more 
than  usually  easy.  And  if  the  two  countries  which  were  most 
closely  interested  had  no  objection,  who  else  deserved  to  be  heard? 
Volentibus  non  fit  injuria,  and  all  concerned  would  then  be 
volentes. 

And  so  the  debates  went  on. 

They  did  not  end  thus.  And  this  is  the  sting  of  the  tale  ;  the 
upshot  of  the  discussion  was  that  Baron  von  Aehrenthal  admitted 
that  M.  Izvolsky’s  contention  was  grounded  and  correct,  and 
accepted  it.  That  is  a  matter  on  which  too  great  stress  cannot  be 
laid.  The  Austro-Hungarian  Foreign  Secretary  deliberately  gave 
his  assent  in  words  to  M.  Izvolsky’s  thesis,  that  it  was  a 
European  question  and  must  be  settled  by  a  European 
Conference,  and  M.  Izvolsky  had  a  right  to  conclude  that 
a  European  Conference  would  be  called.  But  that  is  not 
all.  A  conclusion,  however  convincing,  may  possibly  be  erroneous. 
It  may  be  drawn  from  a  misunderstanding.  But  here  there  was 
no  room  for  any  misconception.  For  the  two  statesmen,  being 
of  one  mind  as  to  the  necessity  for  an  international  Conference, 
'began  to  discuss  the  place  at  which  it  should  meet.  No  decision 
was  actually  taken  on  this  detail,  but  the  fact  that  it  was  talked 
over  seriously  by  both  men  is  not  open  to  question.  Neither  is 
the  significance  of  their  conversation  open  to  doubt. 

When  the  discussion  at  last  came  to  an  end,  M.  Izvolsky 
pointed  out  what  he  supposed  to  have  been  self-evident,  that  he 
was  in  Buchlau  as  a  tourist,  and  not  as  Foreign  Secretary.  He 
possessed,  he  explained,  no  powers  whatever  to  treat  with  his 
colleague  on  any  political  question.  What  he  could  and  would 
do,  he  said,  was  to  receive  all  that  Baron  Aehrenthal  had  com¬ 
municated  to  him  ad  referendum.  He  would  lay  it  before  his 
Imperial  master  and  take  his  commands. 

The  Russian  Foreign  Secretary  then  said  ;  “It  is,  of  course, 
essential,  as  I  am  sure  you  fully  realise,  that  I  should  receive 
notice  a  considerable  time  ahead  of  the  date  on  which,  should  cir¬ 
cumstances,  as  you  put  it,  force  you  to  act,  the  provinces  are  to 
be  formally  annexed.”  “Why,  certainly.  That  is  a  matter  of 
course,”  was  the  reply,  delivered  unhesitatingly. 

That  in  brief  is  what  took  place  at  Buchlau  between  Baron  von 
Aehrenthal  and  M.  Izvolsky. 

Some  days  later — on  October  2nd — the  Russian  Minister  arrived 
in  Paris.  There  was,  it  is  true,  a  letter  for  him  from  Baron 
Aehrenthal  announcing  the  annexation.  But  M.  Izvolsky  learned 
to  his  dismay  that  the  Austrian  Ambassador  in  that  city, 
Khevenhiiller,  had  already  informed  President  Fallieres  that  the 
annexation  was  decided  upon,  but  that  as  it  had  been  agreed  to 
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by  the  Eussian  and  the  Italian  Governments  (!),  the  subject 
was  now  a  matter  between  Austria-Hungary  and  Turkey.  It  con¬ 
cerned  no  other  State.  He  refused  to  entertain  the  idea  of  a 
Conference,  and  he  persisted  in  this  attitude  to  the  end. 

A  Press  campaign  was  then  opened.  A  diplomatic  cam¬ 
paign  followed,  and  real  hostilities  were  averted  with  difficulty 
ia  April.  In  the  Press  warfare  M.  Izvolsky  was  beaten  badly, 
for  the  French  Press,  which  received  1,400,000  francs  for  its 
friendly  attitude  towards  each  of  the  last  two  Eussian  loans,  had 
had  neither  a  refresher  nor  a  retaining  fee  in  this  case  of  Austria  v. 
Eussia  ;  consequently  it  went  over  to  the  enemy  on  the  principle  ; 
“Whose  bread  I  eat,  his  song  I  sing.”  In  the  diplomatic  tussle 
it  was  give  and  take  all  round.  For  even  Baron  von  Aehrenthal, 
who  finally  carried  his  vital  point  and  some  others,  had  to  sur¬ 
render  several  in  the  thick  of  the  fray.  He  had  to  acknowledge, 
for  instance,  that  the  question  was  one  for  Europe  to  settle, 
after  having  maintained  the  opposite.  Again,  after  having 
repeatedly  declared  that  he  would  not  negotiate  with  Turkey  until 
she  had  stopped  the  boycott,  he  found  it  advisable  to  ignore  the 
boycott  and  to  negotiate.  Similarly  he  found  it  convenient  to 
pay  an  indemnity  to  the  Ottoman  Government  after  having  many 
times  asserted  that  he  would  not  pay  one  heller.  And  he  felt 
unable  in  the  end  to  refuse  mediation,  although  ho  had  publicly 
proclaimed  at  the  outset  that  he  would  not  hear  of  it.  .  .  . 

On  the  manner  in  which  Baron  von  Aehrenthal  conducted  the 
business  of  the  great  Monarchy  of  which  he  is  the  spokesman, 
nothing  more  need  be  said  here.  His  policy  may  be  good  or  bad, 
but  it  was  his  means  of  enforcing  it  that  caused  the  breach  with 
Eussia.  It  is  a  forward  policy  ;  that  of  Eussia  is  necessarily  con¬ 
servative.  And  for  that  reason  it  is  believed  that  a  surprise,  prepared 
and  carried  out  by  Austria,  may  be  in  store  for  Europe  whenever 
the  psychological  moment  for  action  seems  to  Baron  von  Aehren¬ 
thal  to  have  come.  That  is  one  danger.  Another  lies  in  the 
circumstance  that  every  trumpery  little  question  may  now  be 
magnified  into  an  international  issue  because  the  two  Empires, 
whose  unanimity  and  desire  of  peace  formerly  reduced  the  number 
of  such  dangerous  disputes  to  a  minimum,  are  now  themselves  at 
loggerheads  with  each  other. 
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“The  days  of  man’s  life  are  threescore  years  and  ten,”  it  is  said 
in  one  of  the  Psalms.  I  have  nearly  completed  that  term,  and 
the  time  of  my  departure  cannot  be  far  off.  Before  it  arrives,  and 
I  enter  upon  the  Eternal  Silence,  I  should  like  to  set  down  a  few 
thoughts  on  a  subject  which  interests  me  deeply,  as  it  does  many 
of  my  countrymen.  Born  a  Hindu  and  bred  a  Hindu,  I  was 
brought,  at  an  early  age,  under  European  influences,  and  my  debt 
to  Western  culture  is  very  great.  My  first  acquaintance  with  the 
language  and  literature  of  England  was  gained  at  a  missionary 
school.  In  maturer  life  I  have  had  the  advantage  of  spending 
several  years  in  Great  Britain.  I  have  also  visited  France,  Italy, 
and  Germany ;  and  I  think  I  may  say  I  have  read  most  of  the 
books  produced  by  the  great  writers  of  those  countries.  And  yet 
I  remain  a  Hindu,  to  the  scandal  of  some  of  my  Christian  friends 
of  proselytising  tendencies.  They  ask  me,  Why  are  you  not  a 
Christian?  ‘ 

That  is  the  question  which  I  now  propose  to  answer,  and  I  hope 
I  may  be  pardoned  if,  in  doing  so,  I  use  great  plainness  of  speech. 
I  have  no  sort  of  wish  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  Christians,  although 
the  missionaries  do  not  always  manifest  a  like  consideration  for 
Hindus.  We  should  all  do  well,  perhaps,  to  remember  a  saying 
of  the  historian  Grote  :  “Religious  opinions  are  apt  to  appear 
ridiculous  to  those  w'ho  do  not  believe  them.” 

Why,  then,  am  I  not  a  Christian?  Of  course  the  term  Christian 
is  vague,  and  covers  a  great  number  of  varieties  of  belief,  and,  T 
may  say,  disbelief  ;  of  ideals  and  sentiment.  But  T  take  it  that  for 
most  people  Christianity  means  a  religion  divinely  revealed  by  the 
sacred  books  collected  in  the  Bible  :  the  writings  constituting  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.  The  missionaries  of  the  various  Evan¬ 
gelical  Churches  who  come  to  this  country,  avowedly  found  them¬ 
selves  on  that  volume,  in  accordance  with  the  well-knowm 
dictum,  “The  Bible,  and  the  Bible  alone,  is  the  religion  of  Pro¬ 
testants.”  The  Catholic  missionaries,  of  course,  do  not  accept  a 
like  formula  ;  still,  they  make  claims  for  the  Bible  falling  little, 
if  at  all,  short  of  those  advanced  by  the  straitest  sects  of  Pro¬ 
testantism.  Pope  Leo  XTII.  declared  in  his  Encyclical  Providen- 
tissimus  Dcus — and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  successor, 
Pope  Pius  X.,  would  say  the  same — “It  is  absolutely  wrong 
and  forbidden  either  to  narrow  inspiration  to  certain  parts 
of  Holy  Scripture  or  to  admit  that  the  sacred  writer  has  erred. 
For  the  system  of  those  who,  in  order  to  rid  themselves  of  diffi- 
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cutties,  will  not  hesitate  to  concede  that  Divine  inspiration  regards 
the  things  of  faith  and  morals  and  nothing  beyond,  cannot  be 
tolerated,  .  .  .  because  all  the  books  which  the  Church  receives 
as  sacred  and  canonical  are  written  wholly  and  entirely,  with  all 
their  parts,  at  the  dictation  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Inspiration  cannot 
possibly  co-exist  with  error,  but  is  essentially  incompatible  with 
it,  and  excludes  and  rejects  it  absolutely  and  necessarily,  since 
God  himself,  the  Supreme  Truth,  cannot  possibly  be  the  author 
of  any  error.” 

Tiet  us  look,  then,  at  the  writings  for  which  this  high  claim  is 
made.  To  speak  first  of  those  which  constitute  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  who  that  will  not  shut  the  eyes  of  his  understanding  can 
doubt  that  they  are  very  largely  legendary — that  is,  unhistorical , 
and  untrue  in  fact?  Consider  the  account  of  the  creation  in 
Genesis — the  first  and  longer  account,  for  there  are  two,  and 
they  do  not  agree — with  which  the  Bible  opens.  It  represents  to 
us  that  in  the  beginning  the  earth  was  a  formless  and  watery 
waste,  until  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  it  and  the  Divine  fiat 
went  forth,  “Let  there  be  light.”  “And  there  w’as  light, 
and  God  saw  the  light  that  it  was  good,  and  God 'divided  the 
light  from  the  darkness,  and  God  called  the  light  Day  and  the 
darkness  he  called  Night ;  and  the  evening  and  the  morn¬ 
ing  were  the  first  day.”  Of  course,  this  theory  that 

the  origin  of  all  things  was  in  w’ater  is  old  enough,  and  by  no 
means  peculiar  to  the  Hebrews.  But  we  know  that  it  is  quite 
false  :  we  know  that  “in  fluid  heat  this  earth  began,”  as  a  molten 
incandescent  mass,  irradiated  by  the  sun  and  other  heavenly 
bodies  far  vaster,  wliich  the  writer  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis 
supposed  not  to  be  in  existence  when  Day  and  Night  were 
created  :  we  know,  too,  that  Night  is  merely  the  shadow  of  the 
earth ,  which ,  as  it  circles  round  the  sun ,  is  thrown  into  shade  by 
its  own  opacity.  Having  given  this  account  of  the  origin  of  light 
and  darkiiess,  of  day  and  night,  the  Hebrew  writer  tells  us  that 
the  work  of  the  second  day  of  creation  was  the  construction  of  a 
firmament,  of  which  he  conceives  as  a  dome-shaped  roof,  arching 
over  the  waste  of  water  beneath ,  and  having  above  it  another  great 
supply  of  water;  a  sort  of  reservoir  from  which  rain  should 
afterwards  descend.  We  know  that  this  supposed  solid  structure 
of  a  firmament  is  an  optical  delusion,  that  it  has  no  existence, 
and  that  the  store  of  waters  alleged  to  be  above  it  has  no  existence. 
The  creative  work  of  the  third  day  is  the  gathering  together  of  the 
terrestrial  waters  into  oceans  and  seas,  and  the  appearance  of  dry 
land,  with  trees  and  vegetation  :  of  the  fourth,  the  placing  of 
lights  in  the  supposed  firmament,  the  greater  light  to  rule  the  day 
and  the  lesser  light  to  rule  the  night  :  to  which  were  added,  as 
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supplementary  luminaries,  the  stars !  “He  made  the  stars  also.” 
On  the  fifth  day  fish  and  fowls  are  brought  into  being,  and  on  the 
sixth  the  various  other  species  of  animals — and  Man,  who  is  to 
have  dominion  over  the  whole  creation.  If  all  this  is  not  legend, 
what  is? 

And  surely  we  must  say  the  same  of  the  story  of  “man’s  first 
disobedience,”  with  its  forbidden  tree  and  speaking  serpent, 
and  the  expulsion  of  Adam  and  Eve  from  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
and  the  Cherubim,  with  their  flaming  swords  ;  of  the  story  of  the 
Deluge  :  of  the  story  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  ;  of  the  story  of  the 
Ten  Commandments  written  on  stone  by  the  finger  of  God  :  of 
the  story  of  the  magic  rod  of  Moses  and  the  ten  plagues  of  Egypt : 
of  the  story  of  Joshua  arresting  the  motion  of  the  sun,  and  of 
Jonah’s  three  days’  sojourn  in  the  interior  of  a  whale.  Even 
the  stories  of  the  Patriarchs,  which,  Renan  observes,  have  made 
the  literary  fortune  of  the  Bible — charming  they  are,  indeed— 
are  held  by  critics,  such  as  Dr.  Cheync,  to  have  originated  “in 
myths,  legends,  and  traditions  of  sanctuaries.”  But  surely  to 
dwell  on  this  is  unnecessary  now.  Darwin  wrote  in  his  Autobio¬ 
graphy  ;  “I  had  gradually  come  by  this  time — i.e.,  1836  to  1839— 
to  see  that  the  Old  Testament  was  no  more  to  be  trusted  than  the 
sacred  books  of  the  Hindus.”  Will  any  man  who  thinlis  come  to 
a  different  conclusion? 

Anyhow,  that  is  precisely  the  conclusion  to  which  I  have  been 
led  by  my  own  studies.  To  which  I  must  add  that  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  appears  to  me  to  be  little  less  legendary  than  the  Old.  Mr. 
Jowett  wrote  to  a  lady  that  “the  Gospels  are  fragments  of 
unknown  age  :  full  of  incredible  things.”  There  are  four  of  these 
Gospels,  or  biographies  of  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth.  The  fourth, 
bearing  the  name  of  St.  John,  is,  as  I  understand,  put  aside  by 
all  competent  critics  as  quite  unhistorical .  It  has  a  unique 
charm  of  its  own  :  but  Christ  no  more  uttered  the  discourses 
which  it  puts  into  His  mouth  than  did  Socrates  the  words 
attributed  to  him  in  the  Platonic  Dialogues.  Of  the  Synoptic 
Gospels,  that  according  to  St.  Mark  is,  I  suppose,  allowed  by 
common  consent  to  be  the  oldest,  and  therefore  the  most  authori¬ 
tative.  St.  Mark  is  presented  to  us  as  the  interpreter  of  St.  Peter, 
who,  probably,  could  speak  no  other  language  than  the  Aramaic 
of  Galilee.  His  Gospel,  T  find,  is  held  by  the  best  critics  to  be  a 
compilation  from  pre-existing  documents  which  have  perished, 
and  there  can  be  no  donbt  from  the  frequent  explanations  given 
in  it  of  Jewish  manners  and  customs  that,  unlike  those  older 
documents,  it  was  written  for  Gentiles.  The  traditions  which 
underlie  it  are  slender,  uncritical,  and  popular.  It  was  reserved 
for  the  writers  of  the  longer  Gospels,  bearing  the  names  of 
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St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  to  expand  and  supplement  them,  and 
also,  to  some  extent,  to  transform  them.  We  may  take  it  as  a 
universal  rule  that  the  nearer  we  get  to  the  life  of  a  great  teacher, 
the  fewer  are  the  prodigies  related  of  him.  And,  accordingly,  in 
the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark,  Christ  is  much  more  human  than  in  the 
other  two.  For  example — one  example  must  suffice  here — St. 
Mark  represents  Christ  as  saying,  “But  of  that  day  ”  (the  Day  of 
Judgment)  “no  man  knoweth,  neither  the  angels  in  heaven  nor 
the  Son,  but  the  Father.”  In  the  best  MSS.  of  St.  Matthew’s 
Gospel  the  words  “neither  the  Son”  are  omitted,  as  they  are  in 
St.  Ijuke’s  Gospel.  MHien  these  two  Gospels  were  written,  the 
process  which  was  to  end,  many  years  later,  in  the  deifying  of 
the  Prophet  of  Nazareth  had  already  made  some  progress.  In 
St.  Mark’s  Gospel  we  find  comparatively  few  traces  of  it.  This 
Evangelist  knows  nothing  of  the  virgin  birth  of  Christ — that 
legend  apparently  had  not  arisen  when  he  wrote,  any  more  than 
when  St.  Paul  w’rote  some  years  earlier — and  makes  no  mention 
of  various  incidents  in  Christ’s  childhood.  He  devotes  to  the 
story  of  the  Besurrection  only  a  few  sentences,  to  the  story  of  the 
Ascension  only  one,  and  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that  all 
authoritative  critics,  orthodox  and  heterodox,  agree  in  regarding 
those  sentences  as  interpolations.  These  stories  belong  to  a  later 
period  of  the  legend’s  development. 

The  main  thesis  of  the  Evangelists  is  that  Christ  was  the 
Messiah  expected  by  the  Jews,  and  this  they  endeavour  to  prove 
by  arguments  from  prophecy  and  from  miracles.  Of  the  argu¬ 
ment  from  prophecy,  is  it  now’  necessary  to  say  anything?  The 
tendency  to  regard  heroes  as  foretold  by  ancient  seers  is  every¬ 
where  found  in  ancient  history,  and  is  everywhere  rejected  by 
modern  criticism.  The  Jew’s  accounted  certain  of  their  sacred 
writers  as  gifted,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  with  the  power  of  discern¬ 
ing  the  future-  of  their  nation  ;  they  regarded  their  prophets — to 
quote  a  phrase  from  a  recent  w’riter — as  propounders  of  caliginous 
conundrums  for  future  generations  to  solve ;  and  found  these  dark 
oracles  in  the  most  unlikely  passages.  Utterances  of  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  and  other  w’riters  w’hich,  as  no  sane  critic  now’  doubts, 
had  reference  to  events  of  the  times  in  w’hich  they  lived,  were 
taken  to  describe  the  reign  and  glories  of  the  Messiah.  And  thus 
St.  Matthew  and  fit.  Luke  laboured  to  sbow — this,  too,  w’as  the 
staple  of  St.  Paul’s  preaching — that  in  the  life  of  Christ  w’ere 
manifested  his  veritable  tokens  :  “To  Him,”  they  said,  “give  all 
the  prophets  w’itness.”  The  tricks  w’hieh  they  played  in  their 
endeavour — I  use  the  w’ords  in  no  disparaging  sense ;  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  doubt  their  good  faith — make  the  scientific  critic  stare  and 
gasp.  By  such  a  mode  of  interpreting  the  Jewish  Scriptures  you 
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could  prove  anything — or  rather  nothing.  It  is  repugnant  to  any 
rational  conception  of  evidence. 

Then,  as  to  the  miracles  relied  upon  by  the  Evangelists  in 
evidence  of  Christ’s  Messiahship.  Can  anyone  who  is  ever  so 
little  of  this  age  regard  thaumaturgic  displays  as  evidence  of  a 
]')ivine  mission?  If,  indeed,  the  law  of  Conservation  of  Energy 
bo  true — and  who  can  doubt  it? — we  must  all  allow  that  miracles, 
in  the  theological  sense  of  the  word,  do  not  happen.  No  doubt 
there  is  another  sense  of  the  word.  The  miraculous,  writes  Renan, 
is  the  unexplained — le  miracle  c  est  Vinexplique ;  and  if  the  word 
be  taken  in  that  sense,  no  one  can  deny  that  miracles  do  happen, 
although  in  a  decreasing  degree  as  explanations  of  strange 
phenomena  multiply.  Of  the  miracles  attributed  to  Christ  by  the 
earliest  extant  biographer,  whom  wo.  call  St.  Mark,  the  greater 
number  may,  with  much  probability,  be  resolved  into  faith¬ 
healing.  The  four  or  five  w'hich  cannot  be  so  resolved  might  with 
small  difficulty  be  explained  away,  if  it  were  worth  while  to  do  so, 
which  it  is  not,  for  a  Hindu  like  myself.  Why  should  I  attach 
more  importance  to  them  than  to  the  innumerable  parallels  to 
them  found  in  Aryan  sacred  books?  All  are  equally  improbable, 
equally  unpi’oved,  and  equally  meaningless  as  tokens  of  a  Divine 
mission.  Legend  is  writ  large  on  the  pages  of  the  Evangelists— 
even  of  the  comparatively  sober  and  unadorned  St.  Mark — with 
their  dreams  and  their  demoniacs,  their  variations  from  history, 
their  incompatibility  with  physical  science ;  with  the  glaring 
inconsistencies  exhibited  in  their  birth  stories,  their  genealogies, 
and  their  accounts  of  the  Resurrection,  to  say  nothing  about  the 
Ascension — which,  indeed,  is  vouched  for  by  only  one  of  them 
a  journey  on  a  cloud  without  any  intelligible  goal.®  Has  this 
article  of  the  Christian  creed,  indeed,  any  meaning  whatever  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge?  It  would  be  foreign  to  my 
present  purpose  to  investigate  the  causes  of  the  speedy  growth 
of  legends  round  the  lives  of  great  teachers.  That  they  do  so 
grow  is  certain.  And  as  they  grew  in  earlier  ages,  about  Gotama 
and  Zoroaster,  so  did  they  grow  about  the  Christ;  nor  is  it  easy 
to  discern  the  true  figure  obscured  by  their  rank  luxuriance.  The 

(1)  The  poetical  and  imaginative  writer  known  to  us  as  St.  Luke.  There  is 
no  mention  of  it  in  the  Gospels  according  to  St.  Matthew  and  St.  John,  and 
the  verse  relating  to  it  in  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Mark  is  certainly  spurious, 
as  I  have  already  pointed  out. 

(2)  It  is  described  in  a  hymn  very  popular,  I  am  told,  in  the  Church  of 
England,  as  being  “above  the  starry  spheres,”  whatever  that  may  be  supposed 
to  mean.  A  celebrated  Irish  mathematician.  Sir  William  Rowan  Hamilton, 
addressing  himself  to  calculate  how  far  Christ  would  proceed  into  space  in  a 
certain  time,  if  rising  at  the  rate  apparently  contemplated  by  the  Evangelist, 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  He  would  not  as  yet  have  reached  the  nearest^’ 
the  fixed  stars. 
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Gospels,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  time  when  they  were 
written  or,  at  all  events,  when  they  assumed  their  present  form, 
thirty-five,  forty,  fifty  years  after  the  Crucifixion,  do  not  give  us 
the  real  Christ,  as  he  lived  and  taught,  but  a  Christ  idealised  by 
faith  and  magnified  by  tradition.  Nor  is  this  surprising)  if  we 
call  to  mind  the  intellectual  conditions  of  those  days.  We  must 
always  remember  Max  Muller’s  dictum,  “The  distinction  between 
legend  and  history  is  modern.” 

The  first  reason,  then,  why  I  am  not  a  Christian  is  that  I 
cannot  receive  the  sacred  books  of  Christianity  at  the  valuation 
put  upon  them  by  the  authoritative  teachers  of  that  religion.  Of 
course,  similar  claims  are  made  for  the  sacred  books  of  other 
religions — for  the  Vedas,  for  example,  and  the  Koran.  In  all 
cases  those  claims  appear  to  me  equally  fallacious.  Indeed,  I  find 
it  difficult  to  enter  into  the  state  of  mind  of  one  who  tells  us  that 
the  Christian  documents  “which  the  Church  receives  as  sacred  or 
canonical  w^ere  written  w’holly  and  entirely,  with  all  their  parts, 
at  the  dictation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,”  that  they  are  the  word  of 
“God  Himself,  the  Supreme  Truth,”  who  “cannot  possibly  be  the 
author  of  any  error.”  I  know  that  excellent  men ,  of  whom  the  late 
Pope  was  one,  say  this.  But  that  they  should  think  it — in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  w'ord  think — is  to  me  unthinkable.  I 
remember  a  pregnant  inquiry  of  Walter  Savage  Landor’s,  “Why 
should  a  man  believe  that  the  Scriptures  are  best  revered  by  bear¬ 
ing  false  witness  to  them?”  But  I  suppose  few  clergymen  see 
the  real  facts  :  they  look  at  things  through  a  ha>^c  of  religious 
platitudes. 

And  if  we  consider  the  history  of  the  Christian  sacred  books, 
surely  the  orthodox  thesis  about  them  becomes,  if  possible,  more 
incredible  still.  The  Bible  is  not  a  unity.  It  is  an  exceedingly 
composite  structure.  To  speak  first  of  the  Old  Testament.  The 
Hebrews  were  quite  a  young  race  compared  with  the  Babylonians, 
from  whom  they  borrowed  many  of  their  legends — such  as  the 
Creation  story,  the  Garden  of  Eden  story,  the  Deluge  story,  and 
most  of  their  laws  (notably  the  Ten  Commandments)  and  usages. 
These,  of  course,  were  worked  up  and  adapted,  at  different 
periods,  till  they  assumed  the  form  in  which  we  now  find  them. 
To  give  an  instance.  I  do  not  see  how  anyone  who  honestly 
studies  the  evidence  can  doubt  that  this  is  so  with  regard  to  the 
Book  of  Genesis,  which,  compiled  from  older  and  long-perished 
narratives,  did  not  assume  its  present  shape  till  the  seventh 
century  b.c.  “There  are,”  to  quote  a  recent  writer,  “different 
strata  or  layers  of  narrative,  coming  each  from  its  source,  which 
have  been  welded  together  by  a  series  of  redactors  or  editings. 
Ancient  legends  have  been  utilised  and  written  over  by  later 
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hands  :  a  diorthosis  (as  it  is  technically  called)  has  taken  place  : 
that  is  to  say,  the  story  or  prophecy,  or  what  not,  has  been  accom¬ 
modated  to  or  regulated  by ,  the  later  tradition.  .  .  .  There  are  forms 
and  strata  which  may  be  tabulated  thus  ;  the  Jehovistic  writer 
(who  need  not  be  one,  but  may  be  many),  usually  called  J ;  the 
Elohistic,  usually  called  E  ;  the  Deuteronomic,  usually  called  D; 
and  the  Priestly,  usually  called  P.”  All  this  is  very  elementary ;  but 
it  is  also  very  important  in  view  of  the  tremendous  claims  made 
by  orthodox  Christian  teachers  for  their  sacred  books.  Is  it  con¬ 
tended  that  all  the  redactors  or  editors,  Jehovistic,  Elohistic, 
Deuteronomic,  and  Priestly,  as  well  as  the  authors  of  the  original 
legends,  were  inspired?  The  mere  question  is  a  sufficient  reductio 
ad  ahsurdum. 

And  so  with  regard  to  the  New  Testament.  Is  it  to  be  believed 
that  the  authors  of  the  four  biographies  of  Christ — the  first  three 
of  which  are  certainly  derived  from  pre-existing  sources — bio¬ 
graphies  containing  so  many  discrepancies  and  conflicting  state¬ 
ments  and  differing  ideals,  due,  unquestionably,  to  the  interpola¬ 
tion  into  the  simple  original  story  of  the  results  of  the  experience 
of  the  Church  in  the  next  generation — is  it  to  be  believed  that  all 
these  four  biographies,  as  w'ell  as  the  earlier  Evangelistic  docu¬ 
ments  which  have  perished,  were  written  at  the  Divine  dictation? 
The  inconsistencies  which  exist  between  the  statements  of  the 
writers  of  the  Gospels  sufficiently  show  their  fallibility,  while,  as 
I  fully  admit,  supplying  no  ground  whatever  for  doubting  their 
good  faith.  We  may  say  of  them  what  Mr.  Ehys  Davids  has  said 
of  the  early  Buddhist  writers,  “The  retailers  of  these  legends  are 
not  cunning  forgers,  but  simple-minded  men,  with  whose  modes 
of  thought  we  can  put  ourselves  en  rapport ;  we  are  getting  to 
know  what  kind  of  things  to  expect  from  their  hero-worship  and 
religions  reverence  and  delight  in  the  physically  marvellous.” 

But  let  us  go  on  from  these  considerations  upon  the  sacred  books 
themselves  to  consider  the  revelation  said  to  be  derived  from 
them  :  the  solution  of  the  world’s  enigma  which  Christianity  pre¬ 
sents,  a  solution  embodied  in  Creeds  and  Confessions  of  Faith  and 
Catechisms,  and  preached  every  week  from  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  pulpits.  It  is  based  upon  the  story  of  the  Fall  of  Man, 
attributed  in  Genesis  to  the  temptation  of  Eve  by  a  speaking 
serpent  and  to  Adam’s  eating  of  “the  fruit  of  that  forbidden  tree, 
whose  mortal  taste  brought  death  into  the  world  and  all  our  woe.” 
Yes,  all ;  for  from  this  Adam  the  whole  human  race  is  supposed 
to  have  descended,  and  to  have  been  cursed  to  the  latest  gener¬ 
ation  for  his  disobedience.  But  are  we  told — of  course  we  are 
told  by  some  excellent  men — that  this  is  an  allegory  of  the  child¬ 
hood  of  the  human  race,  veiling  a  moral  fact?  A  moral  fact! 
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Consider  what  a  picture  it  presents — take  it  how  you  will — of  the 
Creative  Deity,  who  foreseeing,  or  rather,  seeing — “in  Him  is  no 
before” — that  man  would  fail  in  the  trial  of  obedience,  would 
fall  from  original  righteousness,  as  the  phrase  is,  deliberately 
subjected  the  work  of  his  own  hands  to  that  trial !  Nor  is  this  all. 
According  to  the  teaching  of  Catholic  theologians  and,  as  I 
suppose,  of  the  more  orthodox  varieties  of  Protestants,  the  original 
creative  act  has  been,  in  effect,  ever  repeated  since  man  fell 
under  the  primeval  curse,  and  is  being  repeated  now,  all  over  the 
world,  daily,  hourly,  nay,  every  minute,  every  second.  This  is 
what  is  called  the  Creationist  doctrine — that  whenever  any  man 
chances  to  beget  a  child,  the  Divine  power  is  in  attendance,  and 
immediately  creates  a  soul  to  inhabit  the  body  so  called  into 
existence,  a  soul  the  miserable  destiny  of  which  during  life,  the 
unspeakably  awful  fate  of  which,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases, 
after  death,  is,  of  course,  well  known  to  the  Creator.  I  can  call 
to  mind  nothing  in  our  Hindu  legends  so  gross,  so  grotesque,  so 
gruesome.  “God  is  God,”  says  Cudworth,  summing  up,  as  I 
understand,  the  teaching  of  Christian  theologians,  “because  He  is 
the  highest  and  most  perfect  good.”  But  can  we  ascribe  goodness 
to  a  Being  who  acts  thus?  And,  remember,  this  doctrine  of  the 
Fall,  of  the  consequent  curse,  of  the  conception  and  birth  of  all 
men  in  sin,  is  the  very  foundation  of  Christianity.  Without 
Paradise  Lost,  Paradise  Eegained  has  no  meaning.  It  was  the  fall 
of  man  in  the  First  Adam,  as  St.  Paul  teaches,  which  necessitated 
the  redemption  of  man  by  the  Second.  This  Pauline  doctrine  is 
not,  indeed,  in  the  Gospels  at  all.  But  it  received  universal 
acceptance  by  the  Church.  All  the  Fathers,  all  the  theologians 
of  Catholicism — and  the  orthodox  Protestant  divines  do  but  follow 
in  their  wake  hand  passihus  cequis — regard  as  fundamental  dogmas 
of  their  religion  the  Fall,  the  ensuing  curse,  and  the  promise  of 
the  Redeemer,  fulfilled  so  late  in  the  world’s  history,  when  Christ 
died  for  the  sins  and  rose  again  for  the  justification  of  all  the 
countless  myriads  of  mankind,  of  whom  only  a  mere  handful  have 
ever  heard  of  Him,  while  even  of  these  few  profit  by  His  work. 

Now,  what  am  I  to  say  to  all  this?  “Reason,”  Bishop  Butler 
tells  us,  “is  the  only  faculty  we  have  wherewith  to  judge  concern¬ 
ing  anything — even  revelation  itself.”  Is  such  a  revelation,  such  an 
explanation  of  “the  riddle  of  this  painful  earth  ”  reasonable?  Was 
Pliny  wrong  in  accounting  it  "superstitio  prava  et  immodica"? 
A  book  by  a  recent  writer  who,  as  I  understand,  is  much  esteemed 
by  the  British  public,  contains  a  judgment,  differently  expressed, 
but  to  the  same  effect.  “The  purpose  the  older  theologians  saw 
in  the  world,”  writes  Mr.  Wells  in  his  Anticipations ,  “  was  no  more 
than  the  revenge — accentuated  by  the  special  treatment  of  a 
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favoured  minority — of  a  mysteriously  incompetent  Deity,  exasper¬ 
ated  by  an  unsatisfactory  creation.”  That  the  adventures  of  one 
Adam,  supposing  that  he  ever  existed — a  most  improbable  sup¬ 
position — should  have  involved  the  whole  human  race  in  such 
terrible  consequences,  that  the  “plan  of  salvation,”  as  the  phrase 
is,  should  have  been  incubating  in  the  Divine  mind  for  some 
thousands  of  years — the  expedient  of  purification  by  a  Universal 
Deluge  having  been  tried  in  vain — that  the  tragedy  of  Calvary 
should  really  have  been — what  no  one  supposed  it  to  bo  ^  when  it 
was  enacted — “a  full,  perfect  and  sufficient  sacrifice,  oblation,  and 
satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,”  and  that,  after  all, 
it  should  prove  fruitless  for  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
human  race — the  countless  millions  born  during  the  myriads  of 
years  before  Christ,  and  the  countless  millions  born  after  Him 
who  never  heard  of  Him  or  never  believed  on  Him — is  this 
credible?  I  should  ho  sorry  to  write  anything  which  might  shock 
Christian  readers,  but  they  must  bear  with  me  if  I  say  that  in  all 
the  sacred  books  of  my  own  country  I  find  nothing  more  irra¬ 
tional. 

To  this  I  may  add — though  it  seems  hardly  worth  while — that 
the  Christian  conception  of  Man’s  Fall,  even  supposing  the 
Biblical  account  of  it  to  be  a  mere  allegory,  is  scientifically 
untenable.  Darwin  has  made  an  end  of  it  and  of  the  whole 
theological  edifice  reared  upon  it.  Not  Fall,  but  Ascent  is  the 
primordial  word.  To  “move  upward,  working  out  the  heast,”  is 
the  law  that  Man  is  born  under.  Equally  untenable  is  the  belief 
in  the  human  race  as  descended  from  a  single  pair.  Zoologically 
considered,  the  different  families  of  the  earth  are  doubtless 
varieties  of  the  same  species,  related  closely  to  one  another, 
physically  and  intellectually.  But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  they 
have  sprung  from  the  same  parent  stock.  On  the  contrary,  the 
peculiar  physical  characteristics  and  the  habitats  of  the  existing 
races  indicate  that  each  has  sprung  from  distinct  individual  pairs, 
evolved,  under  a  variety  of  surrounding  conditions,  in  different 
jiarts  of  the  world.  The  law  which  controlled  the  original  pro- 

(1)  Against  this  statement  may  be  objected  certain  expressions  in  the  narrative 
of  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist  found  in  St.  Mark,  and  reproduced,  with 
variations,  by  the  other  two  Synoptists.  (Curiously  enough,  in  the  Gospel 
according  to  St.  John  no  mention  is  made  of  this  matter.)  But  we  must 
remember  that  the  oldest  account  of  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist  is  the  one 
given  by  St.  Paul  in  his  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and  that  he  does  not 
put  it  forward  as  learnt  by  him  from  older  Christians,  but  as  a  revelation 
directly  made  to  him  (“I  received  from  the  Lord  that  which  I  also  delivered 
unto  you”).  There  seems  to  be  a  strong  probability — the  verbal  agreement  is 
so  close — that  St.  Mark,  who  was  St.  Paul’s  companion  for  a  time  in  his  first 
missionary  journey,  borrowed  this  account  from  him.  What  the  original  tradi¬ 
tion  about  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist  was,  we  do  not  know. 
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duction  and  development  of  Man  is  identical  with  that  dominating 
all  other  living  organisms,  whether  animals  or  plants.  The  same 
causes  necessarily  produce  the  same  effects  in  given  circum¬ 
stances.  The  existence  of  similar  external  conditions  surrounding 
the  same  primordial  elements,  possessed  of  inherent  powers  of 
specific  development,  must  necessarily  give  rise  to  similar  types  of 
organic  beings  in  isothermal  regions,  however  widely  separated  by 
mountains,  or  deserts,  or  oceans.  It  is  an  absurdity  to  suppose 
that  the  Nigritians,  the  Melanesians,  the  Maranonians,  the  Tur¬ 
anians,  the  Aramceans,  and  the  Iranians  are  descended  from  the 
same  single  pair.  The  unity  of  the  human  race  is  a  theological 
fiction,  untenable  in  a  scientific  age. 

The  second  reason,  then,  why  I  am  not  a  Christian  is  the 
inherent  incredibility  of  the  Christian  creed.  I  have  just  touched 
upon  its  fundamental  positions.  But,  candidly,  how  much  is 
there  left  of  it  ?  I  shall  be  led  to  speak  presently  of  its  first  article , 
its  profession  of  Theism.  Let  me  here  glance  at  its  last.  Is  it 
possible  for  anyone  who  thinks  to  believe  in  that  "'Dies  irce.  Dies 
iUa”  (“that  Day  of  Wrath,  that  dreadful  Day”)  pictured  as  the 
close  of  the  appalling  tragedy  of  the  ages,  when  “all  men  shall 
rise  again  with  their  own  bodies,  and  shall  give  account  for  their 
own  works,  and  they  that  have  done  good  shall  go  into  life  ever¬ 
lasting,  and  they  that  have  done  evil  into  everlasting  fire”? 
Christianity,  we  are  assured  by  those  who  seek  to  convert  us  to  it, 
is  credihile  et  credendum.  Surely,  this  is  incredihile  et  non- 
credendnm. 

But  Christianity  is  primarily  Theism,  although  of  a  strange 
type.  Is  there  anything  more  curious  in  history  than  the  way  in 
which  the  Triune  God  of  that  religion — at  all  events,  a  profoundly 
philosophical  conception — has  been  evolved  from  the  Deity  whom 
the  Hebrews  designated  Yahweh?  It  seems  to  be  certain  that 
originally  Yahweh — who  was  probably  borrowed  from  the  cult  of 
the  Kenites — was  merely  the  national  or  tribal  god  of  Israel,  just 
as  Chemosh  was  the  national  or  tribal  god  of  Moab  ;  not  higher  in 
degree  or  superior  in  nature  to  other  national  or  tribal  deities, 
though,  as  his  votaries  thought,  stronger,  and  therefore  better 
worth  seeing  ;  “Among  the  gods  there  is  none  like  unto  Thee,  0 
Tiord  :  there  is  not  one  who  can  do  as  Thou  doest.”  He  is  pictured 
to  us  as  a  jealous  God,  vindictive,  short-sighted  and  infirm  of 
purpose,  irrationally  fond  of  the  Jews,  and  as  irrationally  hating 
the  tribes  whom  they  slaughtered  and  dispossessed.  In  the 
earlier  portions  of  the  Old  Testament — the  Creative  legend  in  its 
present  shape  does  not  appear  to  be  older  than  the  seventh  century 
B.c. — there  is  no  trace  of  that  pure  and  strict  Monotheism  which 
was  developed  as  the  ages  went  on ;  which  became  the  dis- 
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tinctive  feature  of  the  religion  of  the  Hebrews ;  and  which  found 
such  grand  exponents  in  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Daniel,  although, 
indeed,  their  Deity  still  retained  many  national  characteristics. 
This  was  the  Monotheism  which  prevailed  among  the  Jews  in  the 
time  of  Christ  and  His  apostles,  and  which  was  assuredly  their 
religion.  There  is  no  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in 
the  New  Testament,  for,  as  I  suppose  everyone  knows,  the  bap¬ 
tismal  formula  in  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew  and  the 
text  about  the  three  heavenly  witnesses  in  St.  John’s  Epistle  are 
certainly  spurious.  It  was  not  until  the  second  century  that  the 
doctrine  was  formulated,  even  in  outline,  and  that  the  word  itself 
was  employed.  I  have  often  thought  how  great  would  have  been  the 
astonishment  of  the  men  of  the  Apostolic  age  if  they  could  have 
been  confronted  with  the  Athanasian  Creed  and  its  declaration 
that  unless  they  should  keep  whole  and  undefiled  the  faith  there 
laid  down — of  which,  beyond  question,  they  had  never  heard — they 
would  without  doubt  perish  everlastingly.  Still,  Trinitarianism 
is  Theism  of  a  kind  ;  and  a  third  reason  why  I  am  not  a  Christian 
is  that  I  cannot  see  my  way  to  accept  Theism.  Now,  what  is 
Theism? 

It  has  been  defined  as  the  doctrine  that  the  universe  owes  its 
existence,  and  its  continuance  in  existence,  to  the  reason  and  will 
of  a  self-existent  Being,  who  is  infinite,  all-powerful,  all-wise, 
and  all-good.  What  evidence  is  there  for  believing  in  such  a 
Being?  We  look  around  the  world  which  He  is  said  to  have 
created ,  and  what  trace  of  Him  do  we  find  there  ?  Certainly  we 
find  tokens  of  intelligence  throughout  the  universe  :  but,  as  cer¬ 
tainly,  not  of  perfect  intelligence.  A  recent  writer,  to  whom 
cannot  be  refused  the  praise  of  clearness  of  thought  and  vigour  of 
expression,  does  not  hesitate  to  say,  “If  we  consider  the  universe 
as  a  whole,  it  fails  to  suggest  a  conscious  and  purposive  God  at  all ; 
and  it  fails  to  do  so,  not  because  the  processes  of  evolution,  as 
such,  preclude  the  idea  that  a  God  might  have  made  use  of  them 
for  a  definite  purpose,  but  because,  when  we  come  to  consider 
these  processes  in  detail,  and  view  them  in  the  light  of  the  only 
purpose  they  suggest,  we  find  them  to  be  such  that  a  God  who 
could  have  been  deliberately  guilty  of  them  would  be  a  God  too 
absurd,  too  monstrous,  too  mad  to  be  credible.”  It  appears  to 
me  that  if  anyone  will  impartially  read  the  chapter  on  Sentient 
Life  and  Ethical  Theism  in  Mr.  Mallock’s  book.  Religion  as 
a  Credible  Doctrine,  he  wull  be  compelled  to  own  that  this 
language,  trenchant  as  it  is,  is  not  unwarranted.  It  is  certain  that 
we  cannot  argue  from  the  phenomena  of  the  physical  universe 
to  an  all- wise  God.  Nor  can  we  argue  from  them  to  an  ethical 
God.  No  ;  if  Nature  reflects  the  character  of  the  Deity  who  is  said 
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to  have  called  her  into  existence,  woe  unto  us  !  Nature  is  certainly 
unmoral ;  yes,  absolutely  unethical.  Mill  does  not  speak  too 
strongly  when  he  says  “She  acts  with  the  most  supercilious 
disregard  both  of  mercy  and  of  justice,  emptying  her  shafts  upon 
the  best  and  noblest  indifferently  with  the  meanest  and  worst  .  .  . 
Not  even  in  the  most  distorted  and  contracted  theory  of  good 
which  ever  was  framed  by  philosophical  or  religious  fanaticism  can 
the  Government  of  Nature  be  made  to  resemble  the  work  of  a 
being  at  once  good  and  omnipotent.” 

But,  of  course,  w^e  live  in  what  may  be  called  the  Kantian  age 
of  philosophy.  And  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  look  at  ultimate 
questions  as  men  looked  at  them  before  the  Critique  of  Pure 
Reason  was  written.  I  suppose  everyone  knows  that  the  result 
of  Kant’s  method  is  to  discredit  the  Theistic  proofs  formerly  so 
much  relied  upon.  He  seems  to  me  to  have  irrefragably  estab¬ 
lished  that  the  Understanding  cannot  possibly  overpass  the  limits 
of  sensibility  beyond  which  no  objects  are  presented  to  us ;  that 
all  the  ambitious  attempts  of  reason  to  transcend  the  bounds  of 
experience  end  in  disappointment  because  w^e  cannot  get  rid  of  the 
modes  of  space,  time,  causality,  and  the  rest;  that,  if  we  carry 
beyond  those  bounds  the  conditions  of  experience,  the  reason 
is  involved  in  inextricable  confusions — Antinomies,  he  calls  them 
—presenting  quite  opposite  and  equally  sustainable,  or,  rather, 
unsustainable,  explanations  of  the  highest  problems  of  meta¬ 
physics.  If  this  is  so,  the  existence  of  God  cannot  be  known  by 
human  reason  any  more,  we  may  add,  than  the  immortality  of  the 
soul. 

No  doubt  Kant  himself  believed  in  God  and  in  a  life  beyond  the 
grave.  But  he  did  not  profess  to  know.  It  was  for  him,  not  a 
logical,  but  an  ethical  certainty,  resting  on  subjective  grounds  of 
the  moral  sentiment.  “I  must  not  even  say,”  he  writes,  “it  is 
morally  certain  that  there  is  a  God  ;  I  may  only  say  I  am  morally 
certain.”  It  is  not  necessary — it  would  be,  indeed,  beside  my 
purpose,  which  is  personal — that  I  should  here  enter  upon  the 
consideration  of  his  doctrine  of  the  Practical  Eeason.  I  may, 
how'ever,  observe  that  I  am  led  entirely  to  subscribe  to  his  teach¬ 
ing  about  the  Categorical  Imperative  of  Duty.  Here  he  is  really 
at  one  with  Plato,  whose  celebrated  saying,  “I  have  nothing  in 
me  more  clear  and  certain  than  this  :  That  I  must  be  as  good  and 
as  noble  as  it  is  possible  for  me  to  be,”  is  merely  another  way  of 
stating  the  Kantian  doctrine.  It  has  been  as  clearly  enunciated 
by  many  of  our  Indian  sages — notably  by  the  Buddha.  But  the 
Buddha  did  not  think  that  Theism — even  the  subjective  Theism 
of  Kant — is  necessarily  deducible  from  it.  The  moral  law,  no 
doubt,  implies,  like  all  law,  a  sanction.  This  meant  for  Kant  » 
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future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  and  a  Supreme  Moral 
Governor.  For  the  Buddha,  nurtured  in  other  traditions,  it  meant 
the  doctrine  summed  up  in  the  word  Karma ;  and  the  Buddha’s 
view  seems,  to  say  the  least,  as  probable  as  Kant’s.  Both,  indeed, 
are  guesses  in  the  dark. 

So  much  may  suffice,  perhaps,  to  show  why  I  am  not  a 
Christian.  But  I  hope  no  one  will  suppose  that  I  have  written  in 
a  spirit  of  hostility  to  Christianity.  I  recognise,  as  fully  as  its  most 
ardent  votaries,  the  great  work  which  it  has  done,  and  is  still 
doing,  in  the  Western  world,  to  humanise,  to  tranquillise ,  to 
idealise,  although,  to  be  candid,  I  do  not  think  much  of  its  chances 
in  the  Eastern.  I  believe  that  for  a  time — a  longer  time,  perhaps, 
than  many  people  think — it  will  carry  on  that  work.  The  critical 
and  historical  difficulties  w’hich  occur  so  readily  to  any  educated 
inquirer  outside  its  pale ,  do  not  trouble  the  vast  majority  of  those 
who  are  born  and  brought  up  in  it.  No  doubt  a  consciousness  of 
those  difficulties  is  sinking  into  the  general  mind.  The  spirit  of 
examination,  wffiich  is  a  negative  spirit — (hr  Geist  der  stets  ver- 
neint — has  even  invaded  the  newspapers.  Of  course,  this  is  the 
very  spirit  of  Protestantism  itself.  We  cannot  reasonably  expect 
it  to  stop  short  at  the  negations  of  Luther  and  Calvin.  “The 
Bible  and  the  Bible  alone  is  the  religion  of  Protestants.’’  But  the 
claims  of  the  Bible  are  being  now  as  severely  scrutinised  as  were 
the  claims  of  the  Church  in  the  sixteenth  century.  If  they  fall 
into  discredit — as,  assuredly,  they  are  falling — what  is  left  of 
Protestantism?  I  remember  putting  that  question  once  to  a 
French  pasteur,  a  man  of  great  piety  and  considerable  culture, 
wffio  was  much  busied  in  the  endeavour  to  put  the  new’  wine  of 
Criticism  into  the  old  bottles  of  Orthodoxy.  He  replied,  “Mais 
nous  sommes  I’Eglise  ouverte.’’  I  could  not  help  rejoining,  “Je 
le  veux  bien  :  seulement,  votre  Eglise  ouverte  n’est  plus  I’Eglise 
sans  etre  encore  la  Science.’’ 

With  Catholics,  as  I  understand,  the  case  is  different.  They 
take  their  religion  from  authority.  They  do  not  seek  it  painfully 
for  themselves  from  their  sacred  books.  Hence  it  seems  difficult, 
at  first  sight,  to  understand  the  Papal  pronouncement  quoted 
by  me  just  now  regarding  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  which 
appears  to  impose  quite  unnecessary  difficulties  on  Catholics. 
Nor  is  this  pronouncement  mere  hrutum  fulmen.  I  read  in  the 
Guardian  new’spaper,  a  few  w’eeks  ago,  that  an  Italian  priest,  one 
Don  Salvatore  Minocchi,  had  been  suspended  a  divinis  for  his 
recent  work  which  declares  the  account  of  the  Creation  in 
Genesis  unhistorical.  It  would  be  impertinent  for  me  to  criticise 
the  action  of  the  Roman  authorities.  I  suppose  they  know’  their 
own  business  best.  Cardinal  Planning  is  reported,  whether 
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rightly  or  wrongly,  to  have  said  that  the  definition  of  Papal 
infallibility,  by  the  Vatican  Council,  was  a  triumph  over  history. 
Possibly  the  suspension  of  Father  Minocchi  is  hailed  by  some  as 
a  triumph  over  Biblical  scholarship.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
what  Renan  used  to  call  “the  traditional  thesis  ”  makes  the  same 
large  claims  for  the  Christian  sacred  books  as  are  made  in  the 
Papal  document  which  I  have  cited.  And,  evidently,  Rome  does 
not  intend  to  surrender  that  traditional  thesis.  It  is  part  and 
parcel  of  her  dogmatic  edifice.  To  touch  any  portion  of  that 
edifice,  it  seems  to  be  feared,  may  expose  the  whole  to  ruin.  And 
so  she  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  Tubingen  and  to  Darwin.  The  effect 
certainly  must  be  to  repel  men  of  light  and  leading  from  her 
fold.  “On  ne  pense  pas  plus  comme  on  pensait  an  douzieme 
siecle,  on  plutot  comme  on  ne  pensait  pas,”  Voltaire  very  wisely 
said.  But,  apparently,  it  is  precisely  “les  gens  qui  ne  pensent 
pas  ”  that  Rome  prefers.  And  I  do  not  doubt  she  has  good  reasons 
for  the  preference. 

This  is  by  the  way.  The  object  of  my  paper  is  to  explain  wdiy 
I  am  not  a  Christian.  But  I  may  be  asked  :  Do  not  objections  of 
the  kind  which  you  have  urged  against  Christianity  apply  far  more 
strongly  to  Hinduism?  I  reply  :  No.  Christianity  as  a  doctrinal 
system — so  it  is  presented  by  those  who  seek  to  evangelise  us — is 
open  to  the  fatal  indictment  which  I  have  maintained,  that  it  is 
altogether  irrational.  Hinduism  is  not  a  doctrinal  system.  It  has 
no  creeds,  no  confessions  of  faith,  nor  even  any  fundamental 
dogmas.  A  Hindu  may  hold  fast — as  I  do — to  the  Vedic  belief  of 
his  far-off  ancestors,  and  not  concern  himself  about  the  modern 
accretions  which  have  grown  round  that  venerable  stem ;  or  he 
may  assist  at  the  processions  through  the  streets  of  Calcutta  of 
the  blood-stained  goddess  Kali,  and  take  part  in  the  licentious 
festivities  of  the  Saktists.  In  either  case  he  will  be  equally 
orthodox,  to  speak  after  the  manner  of  Western  religion,  which, 
however,  is  not  very  applicable,  for  we  have  no  standard  of 
orthodoxy.  Hinduism  is  much  more  a  matter  of  social  inter¬ 
course  and  domestic  life  than  of  religion,  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  word.  It  is  bound  up  with  our  family  rites  and  observances. 
The  religious  sentimentalism  of  the  Hindus  is  chiefly  directed  to 
the  maintenance  of  caste.  A  man’s  speculative  opinions  on 
religion,  w’hatever  they  may  be,  do  not  exclude  him  from  caste, 
nor  does  his  ordering  of  his  private  and  individual  life.  He  may 
hold  any  variety  of  Pantheism  or  Pottheism,  of  Pessimism  or 
Positivism,  just  as  he  may  keep  a  Mohammedan  or  Christian 
mistress,^  and  not  lose  caste;  but  the  profession  of  another 

(1)  That  is  60  now.  It  is  quite  contrary  to  the  Shastric  injunctions,  but  it 
is  tolerated  by  the  cast€-men. 
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religion,  Christianity  or  Mohammedanism,  would  exclude  him. 
Whatever  the  origin  of  caste,  it  certainly  maintains  the  several 
divisions  in  Hindu  society  upon  which  the  whole  social  frame¬ 
work  rests.  The  vast  majority  of  Europeans  regard  it  as  a  curse 
to  India.  But  a  Catholic  ecclesiastic  of  high  character,  acute 
intelligence,  and  profound  knowledge  of  this  country,  thought 
otherwise.  “I  believe  caste  divisions,”  writes  the  Abbd  Dubois, 
‘‘to  be  in  many  respects  the  chef  d’ oeuvre,  the  happiest  effort,  of 
Hindu  legislation.  I  am  persuaded  that  it  is  simply  and  solely  due 
to  caste  that  India  did  not  lapse  into  a  state  of  barbarism,  and 
that  she  preserved  and  perfected  the  arts  and  sciences  of  civilisa¬ 
tion  whilst  most  other  nations  of  the  earth  remained  in  a  state  of 
barbarism.  I  do  not  consider  caste  to  be  free  from  many  great 
drawbacks  :  but  I  believe  that  the  resulting  advantages,  in  the 
case  of  a  nation  constituted  like  the  Hindus,  more  than  outweigh 
the  resulting  evils.”  I  confess  these  words  express  my  own  feel¬ 
ing.  The  destruction  of  caste  would  mean  social  chaos  among  us. 
But  I  see  no  signs  of  that  calamity.  I  do  not  say  that  caste  is 
eternal ;  but  I  may  hazard  the  conjecture  that  it  will,  perhaps, 
last  as  long  as  Christianity. 

To  return,  however,  to  myself,  and  to  finish  this  paper,  which 
is  already  longer  than  I  had  intended  it  to  be.  It  has  seemed  to  me 
that  my  wisest  and  best  course  is  to  make  the  best  of  the  Hindu¬ 
ism  in  which  I  have  been  born  and  bred.  Nor  is  it  grievous  to 
me  to  conform  to  the  religious  customs  of  my  fathers,  fo  respect' 
the  religious  sentiments  and  practices  of  my  race.  I  said  just  now 
that  Hinduism  has  no  fundamental  dogmas  ;  and  this  is  so.  But, 
no  doubt,  it  is  underlain  by  the  conception  of  man  as  emanating 
from  the  Supreme  Eeality,  whence  all  proceeds,  and  as  ultimately 
returning  to  It,  when  purged  by  many  incarnations  from  earthly 
passions.  I  confess  this  appears  to  me  a  more  reasonable  solution 
of  the  great  riddle  of  life  than  the  one  proposed  by  Christianity. 
As  Lessing  writes,  ‘‘Why  should  not  every  individual  man  have 
existed  more  than  once  in  the  world?  Is  this  hypothesis  so 
laughable  merely  because  it  is  the  oldest?  Because  the  human 
understanding,  before  the  sophistries  of  the  schools  had  dissipated 
and  debilitated  it,  lighted  on  it  at  once?  ”  Of  course,  it  is  only  a 
hypothesis.  As  for  popular  Hinduism,  I  view  it  much  as  many 
Christian  gentlemen  of  my  acquaintance  view  popular  Christ¬ 
ianity — the  blood  and  fire  gospel  of  ‘‘  General  ”  Booth  and  his 
followers,  the  Catholicisme  fetiche  which  prevails  so  largely  in  the 
pre-eminently  Catholic  countries  of  Italy  and  Spain.  There  is  a 
dictum  of  Cardinal  Newman  that  a  people’s  religion  is  ever  a 
corrupt  religion.  How  should  it  be  anything  else? 

P.  "Vencata  Eao. 
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I  FEEL  at  a  disadvantage  in  replying  to  the  genial  tolerance  of 
a  writer  who  speaks  concerning  the  Christian  faith  in  the  kindly 
fashion  of  the  East,  though  he  uses  our  harsh  Western  tongue 
in  a  way  that  many  cradled  in  it  might  envy.  He  may  be  in¬ 
accurate  in  many  references ;  but  this  I  do  not  mean  to  allow, 
unduly,  to  influence  me. 


I 

1.  I  can  urge,  like  him,  claims  why  I  should  be  heard  : 
(i.)  We  are  almost  of  an  age.  He  does  not,  indeed,  properly  quote 
the  words  of  the  XC  Psalm — “The  days  of  our  years  are  three 
score  years  and  ten,”  which  did  not  say  anything  so  prosaic  as 
is  here  indicated,  (ii.)  I  can  claim  to  be  as  deeply  interested  as 
any  man,  whether  Hindu  or  Englishman,  in  all  questions  affect¬ 
ing  religion,  (iii.)  I  have  resisted  many  temptations  to  apostatize 
from  the  faith  and  church  of  my  fathers,  (iv.)  If  any  man 
can  say  he  was  born  and  bred  a  Christian  I  can  say  it. 
(v.)  I  have  done  more  than  visit  the  countries  here  specified.  I 
have  known  intimately  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  as  well  as 
Holland  and  Eussia,  by  personal  visits  and  in  their  literature, 
(vi.)  I  have  with  curious  Western  reserve  withheld,  even  from  my 
intimate  friends,  that  I  have  known  personally  scholars  so  above 
suspicion  of  anything  unworthy  and  so  distinguished  as  Edouard 
Reuss  of  Strasbourg,  as  Doctors  Tide  and  Kuenen  of  Leiden, 
Dorner  of  Berlin,  Hausrath  and  Holsten  of  Heidelberg,  Bie- 
dermann  and  Alex.  Schweitzer  of  Zurich,  Eothe  and  Delitzsch, 
Ewald  and  Eiehm,  not  to  mention  others  as  famous.  Indeed, 
I  can  claim  to  have  known  in  my  time  the  most  eminent  teachers 
and  scholars  and  thinkers  in  my  own  subject.  For  why  should 
I  scruple  to  say  that  I  am  not  only  a  Christian  by  birth  and 
breeding,  but  by  education  and  inclination  a  theologian,  who  has 
always  tried  to  be  first  and  foremost  impartial  as  scholar  and  as 
philosopher  ? 

(vii.)  Partly  owdng  to  my  Western  training,  and  partly 
to  the  mere  accident  of  birth,  I  have  felt  a  peculiar  interest 
in  India,  which  I  studied  in  its  literature  and  religion  under 
one  who  was  pre-eminent  as  a  scholar,  though  most  eminent 
in  things  Oriental,  and  alongside  two  others,  one  of 
whom  became  a  civilian  and  an  eminent  man  of  letters. 
Later  I  went  to  India,  hoping  to  increase  my  knowledge  of  it. 
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but — and  here  I  apologize  to  the  courteous  gentleman  I  oppose— 
my  respect  for  Hinduism  was  not  correspondingly  increased ;  in¬ 
deed,  I  felt  that,  as  a  whole,  India  was  harder  to  know  outwardly 
than  to  know  it  inwardly. 

2.  To  study  India  in  its  literature  was  easier  than  to  study  its 
customs  and  to  know  what  they  meant.  And  this  is  not  peculiar 
to  the  Hindu.  For  (i.)  the  English  in  India  are  more  difficult,  if 
not  to  understand,  yet  to  sympathize  with,  than  are  either  the 
natives  or  the  English  at  home.  They  are  men  who  are  our  kin, 
yet  are  protected  by  no  single  sentiment  which  we  so  readily 
give  to  native  races.  And  so  they  are  hardly  entreated  by 
the  frank  judgments  that  kinsmen  love  to  administer  to  kins¬ 
men.  Misread  and  despised  men,  especially  if  they  are  of  our 
own  blood,  do  not  govern  as  well  as  do  men  admired  and  praised; 
for  they  are  placed  under  responsibilities  and  amid  conditions 
absolutely  unlike  those  that  prevail  at  home,  where  we  are  not 
as  sensitive  as  we  ought  to  be  to  the  folly  and  to  the  sin  of 
so  misreading  men.  And  when  to  this  misreading  we  add  that 
on  it  a  judgment  is  based,  which,  in  order,  perhaps,  to  hit  an 
individual,  arraigns  a  whole  class,  its  full  evil  will  appear.  For 
a  class  is  made  up  of  palpitating  individuals  who  can  all  feel 
and  suffer.  We  may  have  in  India  a  mixed  multitude  of  men 
who  are  our  representatives,  soldiers  and  civilians — magistrates, 
judges,  lawyers,  engineers,  teachers — bankers,  merchants, 
mechanics,  and  missionaries.  Each  class  has  a  different  Eng¬ 
land  behind  it,  and  therefore  a  different  India  both  around  and 
before  it.  What  it  received  in  charge  is  the  India  wffiich  men 
see  and  the  mind  it  embodies.  These  men  are,  as  a  rule,  picked 
by  a  process  of  selection  which  is  either  educational  or  natural. 
The  unpicked  men  disappear  from  a  stage  where  they  can  fill 
no  part  and  find  no  place. 

(ii)  In  India  the  civilian  is,  as  a  rule,  a  son  of  the  English 
middle-class,  with  both  the  vices  and  the  virtues  of  his  parentage. 
His  foremost  virtue  is  twofold,  (a)  his  sense  of  duty  embodied 
in  conduct,  and  (b)  his  regard  for  conscience  and  will.  His 
most  common  vice  is  also  twofold,  (a)  his  narrow  and  ex¬ 
clusive  sympathies  and  (b)  defective  appreciation  of  what 
is  not  English,  or  what  is  not  his  own,  for  it  belongs  to 
men  whose  interests,  training,  and  temper  are  their  own,  and 
not  his.  What  the  civilians  were  in  the  different  stages  we,  of 
course,  who  have  had  to  do  with  their  education  know.  They 
may  have  been  as  boys,  capable  or  ambitious,  and  as  under¬ 
graduates,  brilliant  or  industrious,  letting  the  mind  play  freely, 
on  many  subjects,  and  many  interests  play  freely  with  the  mind. 
Yet  ever  the  eye  was  kept  steadily  on  the  goal,  the  barometer 
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or  class  list  which  spoke  of  success  or  failure  in  the  com¬ 
petitive  examination.  Year  in  and  year  out  the  civilian  has 
gone  forth  as  a  trained  man,  who  is  a  potential  magistrate  and 
legislator,  the  heir  of  a  great  past  which  belongs  to  his  country  and 
j)eople ;  and  he  has  done  his  duty,  as  we  hear,  now  in  a  plague 
camp,  now  in  a  famine  district,  now  in  a  frontier  valley  or  amid 
a  hill  tribe,  and  now  when  seized  by  sudden  illness  or  smitten  by 
sudden  death.  But  we  know  that  not  in  any  case  has  he  played 
the  coward  or  done  a  deed  that  need  shame  those  concerned  in 
him.  He  knows  simply  that  he  has  to  obey  orders,  and  that 
he  must  govern  his  district  justly ;  he  has  not  to  labour  to  inter¬ 
pret  England  to  India,  or  India  to  England — things  about  which 
he  knows  little  and  cares  less. 

(iii)  The  civilian  who  has  been  bred  and  formed  becomes,  in 
due  season,  a  Commissioner,  who  has  a  different  relation  to  his 
district  from  what  the  colonel  has  to  his  regiment.  The  man 
who  tries  and  taxes  men,  who  enforces  upon  all  the  laws  they 
greatly  fear  and  would  wdllingly  evade,  judges  men  by  one 
standard.  The  man  who  commands  men  judges  them  by 
another.  In  the  latter  case  what  this  means  is  their  capacity 
to  fall  in  with  his  will;  their  ability,  as  it  were,  to  shape 
themselves  as  he  and  his  whim  desires,  or  in  other 
words,  to  receive  discipline.  In  the  case  of  the  civilian, 
the  standard  applied  is  the  appearance  they  present  when  sum¬ 
moned  before  him,  the  readiness  and  honesty  with  which  they 
make  their  returns.  The  soldier  in  his  regiment  is  a  person  more 
manageable  and  more  malleable  than  the  peasant  in  his  village ; 
for  he  is  taken  into  a  system  w’hich  is  so  made  as  to  reduce  him 
to  a  helpless  unit  in  uniform,  in  order  that  he  may  the  better 
fulfil  the  function  which  discipline  has  conceived  for  him. 
But  the  peasant  remains  in  a  system  which  itself  has 
been  made  by  a  thousand  influences,  not  the  least  of 
these  being  the  conflict  of  the  wdll  against  the  nature 
without  and  around  the  man,  the  authority  above  him,  and 
the  customs  behind  him.  He,  a  voter  in  his  village,  has 
yet  to  struggle  to  live.  The  result  is,  the  soldier  differs  in  judg¬ 
ment  from  the  civilian  ;  and  corresponding  to  this  is  the  difference 
in  the  humanity  which  each  has  to  make  and  shape.  The  soldier 
in  India  has,  as  a  rule,  a  most  touching  faith  in  his  men;  he 
believes  in  their  affection,  their  personal  interest,  their  capacity 
to  receive  discipline,  their  wall  to  obey,  and  their  readiness  to 
receive  orders.  The  civilian,  who  stands  at  the  opposite  pole, 
believes  in  the  capacity  of  the  Hindus,  which  he  thinks  infinite, 
to  deceive. 

(iv)  Consequently,  the  English  in  India  are  men  w^ho  exhibit 
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in  a  marked  degree  the  qualities  which  distinguish  the  race— in 
idea,  at  least.  There  are  as  many  minds  and  opinions  as  there 
are  men.  Nothing  is  more  noticeable  than  the  way  in  which  men, 
though  their  judgment  of  the  natives  seems  similar,  yet  in  their 
attitude  and  actions  may  be  altogether  different.  Mind,  as  ex¬ 
pressed  in  sober  judgment  is,  therefore,  not  uniform,  but  is  as 
varied  as  at  home.  The  differences  of  temper,  education,  and 
experience,  natural  aptitude,  and  inaptitude,  have  made  it  exceed¬ 
ingly  unlike.  There  are  men  who  have  the  curious  mind  of  the 
enquirer  or  scholar,  to  whom  ancient  customs  or  old  beliefs  are 
things  of  living  interest  and  of  living  fear.  There  are  men  of 
the  rigorous  will  and  narrow  intelligence  that  can  appreciate 
nothing  anywhere  but  docility  and  obedience,  especially  in  those 
they  command.  There  are  men  of  insular  spirit,  who  feel  all 
things  Hindu  to  be  absurd,  a  spirit  which  is  intensified  and  em¬ 
bittered  rather  than  broadened  and  sweetened  by  travel  and 
Oriental  experience.  There  are  men  of  limited  insight,  who 
cannot  see  humanity  for  the  accidents  which  clothe  it.  There 
are  men  who  love  India  and  men  who  hate  it ;  men  who  are 
there  that  they  may  live,  and  men  who  have  lost  their  singleness 
of  vision  through  their  desire  for  home.  There  are  men  who 
like  to  live  there,  and  have  grown  to  look  at  England  through 
India,  to  judge  her  by  what  she  has  done  or  failed  to  do  for  the 
land  and  people  of  their  love.  And  there  are  men  who  dislike  to 
live  in  it,  and  who  look  at  everything  Indian  through  England. 
This  variety  of  mind  is  only  what  we  ought  to  expect ;  but  it 
perplexes  while  it  pleases.  It  may  express  the  qualities  which 
have  helped  to  make  our  rule  in  India  so  just  and  yet  efficient ; 
but  at  the  same  time  it  creates  the  cross-lights  which  so  perplex 
every  man  who  wishes  to  see  the  land  through  his  own  eyes  rather 
than  through  the  eyes  of  a  reigning  class  and  an  alien  people. 

(v)  It  is  therefore  no  paradox  to  say  that  the  medium  through 
which  the  English  visitor  is  naturally  most  disposed  to  see  India 
is  so  full  of  cross-lights  as  to  confuse  rather  than  clarify  his 
vision ;  but,  more,  this  medium  itself  becomes  a  method  of  seeing 
India  simply  from  without.  Great  Britain,  with  a  light  heart, 
may  have  made  herself  responsible  for  the  order  and  the  well¬ 
being  of  the  Hindu,  but  she  is  now  setting  herself,  bravely  and 
consciously,  to  follow  men  competent  to  discharge  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  which  she  in  her  thoughtlessness  undertook.  We  are 
therefore  not  concerned  with  either  the  civil  or  the  military  ad¬ 
ministration  of  India  any  more  than  with  its  economies  and 
industries.  It  is  doubtful  whether  modern  conditions  are 
tending  to  make  more  intimate  and  sympathetic  knowiedge  of 
India  less  and  less  possible,  or  more  and  more  efficient.  England 
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is  much  nearer  India  than  she  used  to  be.  Time  is  the  real 
measure  of  distance,  and  the  telegraph  has  annihilated  time  and 
concentrated  responsibility ;  it  has  made  the  eyes  of  the  central 
authority  see  and  its  voice  speak  everywhere  at  the  same  moment. 
The  man  w'ho  is  in  ceaseless  contact  with  the  end  of  an  electric 
battery  which  is  w’orked  from  home  feels  as  if  he  were  mentally 
never  out  of  England,  or  at  liberty  to  be  other  than  the  official ; 
but  the  nearness  has  relieved  forces  which,  while  they  spare  the 
official,  affect  the  man.  The  coming  of  the  English  woman  has 
been  on  the  whole  a  real  good.  It  is  not,  however,  an  unqualified 
moral  gain  to  the  man ;  for  where  his  bread  is  there  he  has  to 
live,  and  he  cannot  live  so  easily  or  be  so  whole-hearted  in  his 
work  with  a  wife  to  care  for,  whether  on  the  spot  or  in 
England.  She  may  have  made  a  home  for  him ;  she  has 
formed  a  congenial,  yet  critical,  society ;  she  has  surrounded 
him  with  methods  adapted  to  his  temper,  to  his  breeding  and 
associations,  but  she  has  done  it  at  a  great  cost  to  herself.  She 
is  taken  out  of  the  conditions  which  make  it  so  possible  for  her 
to  be  good  and  happy,  useful  and  helpful ;  and  placed  in  cir¬ 
cumstances  where  all  these  things  are  infinitely  more  difficult. 
It  is  so  easy  to  faint  and  fall  beneath  them,  and  so  hard  to  rise 
above  them  and  attain  even  higher  excellences,  that  she  can 
seldom  be  said  to  do  it.  One  man  said  to  me  :  “It  is  easy  for 
an  English  lady  to  be  of  use  in  her  parochial  work,  but  it  is 
hard  for  any  woman  to  be  of  equal  use  in  India,  wffiere  all 
custom  is  against  her  and  all  authority,  as  she  knows  it,  is  at 
an  end.” 


II 

1.  Our  author  must  have  been  very  unfortunate,  too,  as  regards 
the  missionaries  he  met  and  knew,  or  knows.  These  have  always, 
so  far  as  I  know,  shown  consideration  for  Hindu  thought  where  it 
is  true  and  sincere.  As  respects  the  scientific  interpretation  of 
Hinduism,  the  missionary  is  helpful.  I  do  not  say  that  this 
scientific  interpretation  is  uniform.  It  is  not ;  but  uniform  is 
the  kindness  that  has  taken  the  missionary  out  of  himself  and 
made  him  what  he  is.  Those  of  us  who  have  had  to  do  with 
the  making  of  men  know  that  the  missionary  is,  as  a  rule,  the 
equal  of  any  man  in  the  field,  whether  he  be  a  soldier  or  a 
civilian.  The  only  case  where  I  heard  a  missionary  severely  judge 
a  civilian  was  where  the  man’s  policy  reflected  an  ignoble  mind 
and  a  mean  character.  Appreciation  of  work  is  more  common 
than  depreciation,  and,  so  far  as  missionaries  and  missions  are 
concerned,  it  is  more  universal  and  more  cordial  amid  the  superior 
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officials,  who  best  know  the  state  of  feeling  in  the  country  as  a 
whole,  than  in  the  inferior  ranks,  which  know  it  less,  and  have 
a  necessarily  more  limited  experience.  Two  things  may  here 
be  cited  which  were  said  to  me  by  eminent  civilians.  One  said 
of  a  famous  Christian  college  that  “he  would  rather  have  a  man 
from  it  than  from  any  other  place  of  education  he  knew,  for  he 
was  certain  to  find  the  men  there  educated,  well  grounded  in 
both  grace  and  truth.”  The  other  saying  came  from  an  eminent 
man  of  letters,  while  also  a  civilian.  I  had  asked  him  :  “Did  he 
not  think  that  every  man  in  India  had  a  ground  of  complaint 
against  a  Government  which  compelled  him  to  pay  for  teaching 
a  faith  he  did  not  hold?”  And  he  replied,  “You  mistake 
the  character  of  the  Hindu.  It  is  essentially  religious,  and  the 
man  who  is  religious  cannot  bear  to  see  irreligion  anywhere,  least 
of  all  in  those  he  honours  by  obeying.”  And  he  added,  citing 
the  case  of  a  man  who  had  proved  himself  a  distinguished 
apologist  for  the  Christian  faith,  “It  was  more  than  the  Church 
dared  to  do  to  appoint  such  a  man,  for  there  was  not  a  white 
man  who  would  have  obeyed  him.” 

Curiously,  almost  the  same  words  w'ere  used  to  me 
by  the  only  native  I  met,  who  had  ceased  to  believe  in 
Christianity.  Asked  why,  his  answer  was  staggering  in 
its  direct  and  simple  truthfulness,  and  in  the  feelings  it 
revealed.  “He  had  met  English  people — and  every  English 
person  was  to  him  a  Christian — who  took  greater  pride  in  killing 
a  harmless  bird,  or  a  still  more  harmless  man,  than  in  any 
other  thing ;  and  he  had  had  a  father  who  had  been  an  ordained 
minister  in  a  given  church,  where  he  had  never  been  allowed 
to  do  more  than  serve,  though  nature  intended  him  to  command.” 
And  so  he  had  gone  back  to  his  ancestral  worship  because  he 
had  found  Hinduism  not  only  more  tolerant  of  differences  thnt'n 
Christianity  as  he  and  his  people  understood  it,  but  takingr  it 
as  illustrated  by  its  local  exponents,  “the  Hindus  did  not  regard 
it  as  a  religion  which  favoured  kindness  either  to  animals  c^r  to 
men;  and  justice  as  between  European  and  Hindu  was  ne^ither 
encouraged  nor  rewarded.”  These  things  are  said  here  fov  two 
reasons  :  (i)  Because  our  writer  reckons  to  himself  for  righteous¬ 
ness  that  he  w'as  educated  “under  European  influences,”'-' that  his 
“debt  to  Western  culture  is  very  great,”  and  that,  his  “first 
acquaintance  with  the  language  and  literature  of  England  was 
gained  at  a  missionary  school.”  He  does  not  tell  us  what  mis¬ 
sionary  school  it  was,  or  w'hat  relation  existed  between  the 
school  and  the  mission,  and  the  relation  between  religion  and 
education  as  there  held.  I  still  remember  that  an  old  friend  of  my 
family  was  Doctor  John  Wilson,  of  Bombay,  and  I  am  old  enough 
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to  remember  the  homecoming  of  Doctor  Alexander  Duff,  of  Cal¬ 
cutta;  and  these  two  eminent  missionaries,  supported  by  a  third, 
whose  sphere  lay  in  Madras,  laid  the  foundation  of  national  educa¬ 
tion  in  India,  a  national  education  which  had  something  to  do  with 
the  birth  of  conscious  Hinduism,  though  this  man  says  nothing 
about  it.  (ii)  Because  no  one  would  gain  from  his  paper  any 
increased  insight,  either  into  what  Christianity  has  done  for 
India,  or  what  Hinduism  is,  nor  can  we  here  find  what  either 
is  as  a  religion,  or  its  history  outside  or  inside  India ;  or  why 
Christianity  became  a  missionary  faith,  and  Hinduism  did  not. 
This  seems  to  us  a  serious  fact. 

2.  But  now  from  these  matters,  which  are,  though  more  or  less 
introductory,  directly  suggested  by  what  is  here  said,  I  have 
to  turn  back  to  the  beginning,  and  have  to  say — that  the  relation 
as  here  conceived  between  religion  and  revelation,  or  Christianity 
and  the  Scriptures,  is  wrongly  conceived,  and,  therefore,  misrepre¬ 
sented.  Such  a  relation  which  is  quite  intelligible  in  India,  where 
Hinduism  is  so  much  dependent  on  a  book  as  to  be  well  named 
a  book  religion,  is  substituted  for  the  real,  or  the  realized,  relation. 
He  says,  indeed,  that  he  himself,  “born  a  Hindu  and  bred  a 
Hindu,”  is  not  a  Christian,  but  “remains  a  Hindu”;  and  he 
gives  as  his  reason  “that  he  cannot  receive  the  sacred  Books  of 
Christianity,”  especially  at  “the  valuation  put  upon  them  by  its 
authoritative  teachers”;  and,  further,  he  says  that,  “if  we  con¬ 
sider  the  history  of  the  Christian  sacred  Books,”  then  “the  ortho¬ 
dox  thesis  about  them  becomes,  if  possible,  more  incredible  still”  ; 
and,  again,  “similar  claims  are  made  for  the  sacred  Books  of 
other  religions — for  the  Veda,  for  example,  and  the  Koran.” 
Now,  on  this  I  have  to  remark — that  the  saying  as  to  the  relation 
in  which  Christianity  stands  to  its  sacred  Books  is  one  thing, 
and  when  he  says  “that  similar  claims  are  made  for  the  sacred 
Books  of  other  religions,”  he  asserts  a  very  different  thing, 
indeed  ;  for  no  one  w^ould  judge  that  the  Veda  stands  to  Hinduism, 
in  which  the  writer  “was  born  and  bred,”  as  its  final  authority, 
especially  the  Veda  understood  in  a  wide  and  general  sense,  in¬ 
cluding  much  more  than  the  Big-veda.  He  says,  indeed,  that 
these  “claims  appear  to  be  equally  fallacious.”  I  would  like  to 
hear  the  judgment  of  his  Guru  upon  that  saying.  In  any  case, 
I  hold  that  the  relation  is  not  the  same.  We  have  here,  indeed, 
no  discussions  such  as  those  of  Sankara,  “touching  the  eternity  of 
sound,”  nor  have  w’e  such  long-drawn-out  arguments  as  either 
Sayana,  who  in  his  Vedartha  Prdkasa  proved  the  authority  of 
the  whole  Veda  in  religion,  or  his  brother,  Madhava,  who,  though 
the  more  rational,  were  both  like  Sankara  commentators  on  the 
Veda. 
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If  the  position  be  doubted  or  questioned,  I  am  quite  prepared 
with  a  variety  of  quotations  from  the  Veda  to  uphold  the  opinions 
here  expressed.  Those  who  know  what  religion  is  may  have  a 
different  conception  than  any  Christian  theologian  has  of  the 
relation  existing  between  Christianity  and  Scripture.  If  that  is 
doubted,  I  am  also  quite  prepared  to  adduce  evidence  that  I  am 
not  mistaken ;  for  the  Veda  and  its  commentators  have  too  many 
passages  to  show’  that  modern  Hinduism  is  built  upon  it  in  a 
sense  and  degree  that  the  Christian  faith  is  not,  for  even  Pro¬ 
testantism,  in  its  earliest  ages,  distinguished  between  Holy 
Scripture  and  the  Word  of  God. 


Ill 

1.  Our  author’s  proofs  of  what  he  calls  his  thesis  are,  to  any¬ 
one  who  really  knows,  not  to  speak  in  a  way  that  best  becomes 
the  tyro,  absurd  and  comical.  I  confine  myself  to  one  small 
portion  of  a  great  subject;  but  when  our  author  says  that  “the 
Xew  Testament  appears  as  little  less  legendary  than  the  Old 
Testament,”  he  opens  his  mouth  only  to  put  his  foot  into  it. 
So  also  when  Jowett  w^ote  to  a  lady  that  “the  Gospels  are  frag¬ 
ments  of  an  unknown  age,  full  of  incredible  things,”  does  not 
truth  compel  us  to  ask — w’hether  there  is  here  any  exaggeration, 
or  such  things  as  “unknown  age”  and  “incredibility”?  I  knew 
Jowett  personally,  and  know  he  would  have  profoundly  differed 
from  the  man  who  quotes  him  so  readily  and  so  grotesquely. 

But  our  author  says  “there  are  four  biographies  of  the  Prophet 
Nazareth.”  These  four  biographies,  as  they  are  here  called,  are 
made  up  of  the  three  Synoptic  Gospels,  which  agree  in  their 
view  touching  Christ’s  person,  and  the  Fourth  Gospel,  w’hich 
is  here  stated  to  be  by  John.  It  has,  it  is  said,  “an  unique  charm 
of  its  own,”  though  “Christ  no  more  uttered  the  discourses  which 
it  puts  into  his  mouth  than  did  Socrates  the  words  attributed  to 
him  in  the  Platonic  Dialogues.”  Then  comes  a  curious  reference 
to  our  oldest  Synoptic,  which  is  said  to  be  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Mark — “allowed  by  common  consent  to  be  the  oldest  ”  “and  there¬ 
fore  the  most  authoritative  and  authentic.  The  distinction  be¬ 
tween  “age”  on  the  one  hand,  and  authenticity  and  authority  on 
the  other,  has  never  dawned  on  our  writer.  However,  with 
him  I  hold  that  Mark  is  a  “compilation  from  pre-existing  docu¬ 
ments.”  That  is  not  a  very  grave  heresy,  for  it  represents  a  fact 
well  known  to  Luke,  and  by  him  set  in  the  very  front  of  his 
Gospel  i,  1 — 2.  Now,  while  these  “pre-existing  documents” 
have  perished,  Mark’s  Gospel  survives,  and  is  written  as  by  an 
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“interpreter  of  Peter,”  “though  for  Gentiles,”  whence  it  follows 
that  it  is  made  all  the  more  credible  that  it  rests  on  them  ;  though 
our  author  fails  to  prove  how  everything  that  can  be  traced  to 
such  a  document  can  be  believed  ;  and  how  “the  traditions  which 
our  Mark  has  accepted  are  slender,  uncritical,  and  popular.”  Hence 
he  says,  it  was  reserved  for  writers  of  the  longer  Gospels  “to 
expand  and  supplement  them,  and  also  to  some  extent  to  trans¬ 
form  ”  these  traditions.  The  matter  is  not  so.  Transformed 
traditions  are  traditions  that  have  ceased  to  exist.  Can  it  be  said 
as  to  either  ^latthew  or  Luke  that  they  wrote  only  “transformed 
traditions”?  Mark  was,  according  to  the  primitive  tradition 
here  approved,  related  to  Peter,  and  he  had  been  under  Paul ;  and 
if  one  thing  is  proved,  above  all  dispute,  it  is  that  Mark  is  non- 
Petrine  or  Pauline.  He  represents  Jesus  as  free  from  the  law 
io  a  ceremonial,  though  not  in  a  moral,  sense,  and  is  in  view 
as  universal,  and  as  sympathetic  towards  others,  as  Paul  himself. 
When  Christ  is  represented  here  as  much  more  “human”  in 
Mark  than  in  the  other  Synoptics,  what  is  meant  is  that  the 
older  tradition  is  transformed;  and  by  “human,”  he  understands, 
“more  subject  to  physical  law,”  or  “more  natural.”  Yet,  who 
would  believe  it?  There  are  more  miracles  in  Mark,  in  proix)r- 
tion  to  his  evangelical  material,  than  in  any  other  Gospel;  John, 
who  has  the  highest  doctrine  of  the  person,  being  the  most  par¬ 
simonious  in  the  matter  of  miracles.  Our  author  resolves  the 
greater  number  of  those  attributed  to  Christ  by  his  “earliest  bio¬ 
grapher  ”  into  “  faith-healing  ”  ;  yet  those  that  can  be  so  resolved 
are  a  mere  fraction  of  the  whole.  The  argument  against  miracles 
is  vitiated  by  an  unwarranted,  though  assumed,  superiority  to 
them,  which  is  in  India  unusual,  where  the  rule  has  been  to  say, 
“the  Evangelical  Miracles  are,  as  respects  both  number  and  quality, 
or  transcendence  of  nature,  poor  as  compared  with  those  narrated 
in  historical  and  in  contemporary  literature  of  our  heroes,  who 
can  be  said  to  really  rise  above  the  course  and  constitution  of 
nature.  Our  ‘  Miraculum  ’  is  ‘  Mirabile.’  ” 

3.  There  is  no  reference  in  Mark  to  any  “Day  of  Judgment  ” ; 
and  in  the  case  of  the  Angels  the  allusion  is  capable  of  another 
explanation  than  what  is  here  given,  and  one  more  reasonable, 
not  to  say  more  “rational.  The  absence  of  the  stories  of  the 
Birth  of  Christ  from  Mark  has  nothing  to  do  with  their  truth. 
The  few  sentences  devoted  to  the  Eesurrection  in  Mark,  and  to 
the  Ascension,  are  quite  beside  the  question,  and  wrongly  explain 
it.  Paul,  “who  wrote  some  years  earlier”  than  Mark,  in  a 
passage  that  has  never  been  textually  doubted,  makes  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  Christ  an  intrinsic  part  of  his  Gospel.  When  it  is 
said  that  Mark  “unquestionably  recognizes,  not  Jesus,  but 
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Christ  as  the  Messiah,”  it  means  that  he  recognizes  the 
Messiah  as  the  Messiah.  One  of  the  very  first  things  I  was 
ever  taught  in  theology  w'as  in  typology  to  distinguish  between 
a  person  and  a  thing.  The  types  refer  to  things,  not  persons. 
Does  not  so  obvious  a  distinction  make  away  with  w^hat  is  said 
touching  the  argument  from  prophecy? 

What  is  said  about  the  history  of  the  Christian  sacred  Books 
as  showing  that  these  Books  become  more  incredible  still ;  we 
ask  “Why?  ”  and  are  sagely  told  that  “the  Bible  is  not  a  unity.” 
Who  said  that  it  was?  No  one,  unless  it  be  a  man  who  is  a 
child.  He  must  be  a  very  blind  man,  w^hen  he  tells  us  that 
nothing  in  Hindu  literature  is  so  grotesque  as  this  representation 
of  Christian  belief  and  doctrine.  I  can  recall  a  perfect  multitude 
of  grosser  things  :  and  so  when  he  says  that  in  all  the  sacred 
Books  of  his  own  country  he  finds  nothing  more  irrational,  I  can, 
if  he  cannot. 


IV 

1.  He  then  goes  on  to  consider  what  he  terms  “the  revelation 
w’hich  is  said  to  be  derived  from  ”  the  Scriptures.  He  considers 
his  dissolution  to  be  complete  of  the  w’orthless  “enigma  w’hich 
Christianity  presents,”  and  which  he  calls  “a  solution  embodied 
in  creeds  and  confessions  of  faith.”  Yet  the  extraordinary  matter 
is  that  I  do  not  know’  a  single  early  creed  that  puts  in  the  fore¬ 
front  what  he  terms  the  fundamental  “story  of  the  Fall  of  man.” 

I  do  not  want  simply  to  say  that  he  is  mistaken,  but  I  know  that 
ho  is.  The  creed  of  Nicaea,  the  creed  of  Chalcedon,  the 
Athanasian  creed,  and  the  apostolical  symbol,  were  all  built  up 
without  recognizing  the  Fall  of  man,  or  any  other  doctrine  than 
what  concerns  God  and  the  persons  of  Christ;  and,  indeed,  the 
Fall  W’as  not  recognized  in  a  single  creed  or  confession  till  the 
sixteenth  and  later  centuries.  Although  I  am  a  poor  type  of 
orthodoxy,  representing  only  a  variety  of  Protestantism,  there¬ 
fore  a  person  unw’orthy  of  support,  yet,  as  one  w’ho  know’s,  I  may 
be  permitted  simply  to  say  that  the  Fall  of  man  and  “the 
primeval  curse”  is  not,  and  never  has  been  by  any  man  who 
knew’  his  work  and  his  w’orth,  placed  in  the  front  as  a  doctrine 
which  may  be  described  as  “Christian,”  nor  can  it  be  said 
to  be  “preached  every  week  from  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  pulpits.”  That  is  a  mere  piece  of  “vagrant  rhetoric.” 
And  what  is  here  termed  “the  creationist  doctrine”  is  defined 
thus  : — “Whenever  any  man  chances  to  beget  a  child,  the  Divine 
Pow’er  is  in  attendance ,  and  immediately  creates  a  soul  to  inhabit 
the  body  so  called  into  existence.”  It  may  be  new’s  to  our  author 
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—it  is  certainly  no  news  to  any  person  at  all  familiar  with  the 
history  of  theology — that  the  so-called  “creationist  doctrine”  is 
but  one  of  three  which  divides  and  marks  Christian  churches.  It 
cannot  be  said  to  be  “  a  Catholic  doctrine  ”  if  by  this  is  signified 
a  doctrine  officially  held  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  And 
a  great  division  of  Christendom  holds  a  directly  opposite  theory — 
a  Church  which  is  best  known  for  its  orthodoxy,  and  which  is  built 
upon  a  conjecture  thrown  out  long  ago  by  Tertullian,  and  from 
him  incorporated  in  the  theories  of  the  West — which  is  intended 
to  explain  why  collective  man  is  sinful,  and  which  finds  the 
explanation  in  the  descent  of  the  whole  man,  body,  soul,  and 
spirit.  Augustine  said  he  inclined  to  the  view  of  Tertullian, 
which  would  solve  many  difficulties.  But  he  can  criticize 
Cudworth,  he  must  understand  him,  and  there  is  nothing  to  show 
that  Cudworth  is  here  understood.  We  cannot  recall  a  single 
theologian  of  the  first  order  who  says  anything  so  atrocious  as 
that  “the  conception  and  birth  of  all  men  in  sin  is  the  very 
foundation  of  Christianity.”  My  reason  for  saying  so  strongly 
that  no  Christian  theologian  of  the  first  order  holds  anything  so 
atrocious  is  simply  this — because  Christianity  began  by  affirming 
the  worth  of  man  as  a  man  unto  God  and  before  Him.  But  the 
Church,  wffiich  felt  the  inadequacy  of  the  theory,  asked  whether 
men  were  as  corporate  as  the  New  Testament  affirms  they  were, 
and  went  on  to  say  in  its  Fathers  and  doctors,  that  men  con¬ 
ceived  as  corporate  were  as  one  man  before  God.  Hence  the 
.\iigustinian  formula  :  “All  men  were  as  one  Adam,  one  Adam  as 
all  men.”  If  he  knows  nothing  in  the  whole  history  of  the  East 
and  of  Indian  literature  so  irrational  as  even  his  representation 
of  Christianity,  I  do. 

His  scientific  standpoint  is  non-Hindu,  and  also  his  objection 
to  miracles.  It  is  not  the  case  that  Darwin  made  an  end  of 
the  Christian  conception  of  man’s  Fall — still  less  of  “the  whole 
theological  edifice  reared  upon  it.”  He  did  not  understand  either 
the  doctrine  or  theology  well  enough  to  do  so.  I  am  old  enough 
to  remember  when  Darwin’s  book  first  appeared,  and  I  rejoice 
to  say  that  1  then  began  the  study  of  theology — and  the  more 
it  was  pursued,  the  less  was  Darwin  trusted  as  a  safe  guide 
through  its  intricacies. 

2.  Here  is  a  favourite  sentence  of  his: — “The  unity  of  the 
human  race  is  a  theological  fiction  untenable  in  a  scientific  age.” 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  no  truth  which  is  an  approved 
truth  of  Nature  is  opposed  to  Christianity ;  but  we  have  still  a 
long  way  to  travel  before  even  science  can  say  that  “the  unity 
of  the  human  race  is  a  farce.”  Men  may  agree  that  it  is  “a 
theological  fiction  ”  without  agreeing  in  its  necessary  falsity. 
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The  man  says,  too,  in  answer  to  the  question,  “Why  I  am  not 
a  Christian,”  that  “the  inherent  incredibility  of  the  Christian 
creed  ”  is  alone  to  blame  for  his  unbelief ;  and  when  he  says  he 
has  touched  upon  the  fundamental  Christian  positions,  we  reply 
that  with  those  positions  nothing  here  said  has  any  relation 
at  all.  As  to  the  “first  article,”  or  “fundamental  principle,”  what 
here  is  termed  “its  profession  of  theism,”  he  says  that  for  anyone 
who  thinks,  whether  in  the  proper  or  improper  “sense  of  the 
word  think,”  to  believe  in  the  Dies  Irae  is  impossible.  I 
grant  it,  if  his  version  be  the  only  version  that  can  be 
accepted.  May  I  here  say  that  for  anyone  w’ho  is  “a  con¬ 
vinced  Hindu”  to  sit  in  judgment  on  Christianity  is  to  repeat 
and  repeal  the  dictum,  here  formulated,  of  George  Grote,  that 
“religious  opinions  are  apt  to  appear  ridiculous  to  those  who 
do  not  believe  them.”  And  I  would  add,  there  is  nothing  that 
can  be  made  to  appear  more  ridiculous  than  a  religious  opinion 
in  the  hands  of  one  who  does  not  know  or  share  it.  This  is  not  my 
own  position,  but  the  position  of  the  man  here  criticized.  I 
have  not  said  anything  touching  the  evident  mistakes  which  the 
writer  makes  in  his  most  touching  simplicity.  I  said  in  the 
opening  of  this  article  that  I  would  not  be  influenced  by  the 
writer’s  inaccuracies.  I  have  kept  my  word  amid  many  diffi¬ 
culties  and  temptations.  But  one  thing  I  do  say  here  :  Hinduism 
is  badly  served  by  anyone  who  writes,  as  does  this  critic,  against 
Christianity  with  insufficient  knowledge.  Such  “insufficient 
knowledge  ”  stands  in  the  opening  of  a  sentence,  which  says 
“there  is  no  statement  of  the  Trinity  in  the  New  Testament,” 
and  he  adds  that  “everyone  knows  the  baptismal  formula  in  the 
Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew — if  he  means  Matt,  xxviii.,  19, 
I,  with  many  others,  do  not  know  it — and  the  text  about  the  three 
heavenly  witnesses  in  St.  John’s  epistle  are  certainly  spurious.” 
Suppose  they  are  “certainly  spurious,”  we  are  still  a  long  way 
from  the  expulsion  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  from  the  New 
Testament.  The  one  thing  reasonable  in  the  whole  paper  is 
the  quotation  from  Mill,  and  even  that  has  a  reference  and  an 
implication  other  than  Mill  meant.  He  gives  a  reading  of 
Kant’s  “critique  of  pure  reason,”  w’hich  is  not  mine,  nor,  so  far 
as  I  know,  is  it  a  theory  that  commends  itself  to  the  many 
thousand  persons  who  hold  fast  theism  and  theistic  evidence  while 
still  Kantian.  After  Kant  is  Hegel  :  and  the  Hegelian  method 
seems  to  me  far  more  reasonable  than  the  Kantian.  Nor  do  I 
forget  that  Hegel’s  theistic  evidence  was  subsequent  to  Kant. 
He  quotes  the  saying  of  Plato  :  “  I  have  nothing  in  me  more 
clear  and  certain  than  this — that  I  must  be  as  good  and  as  noble 
as  it  is  possible  for  me  to  be,”  and  adds  that  this  “saying  or  truth 
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has  been  as  clearly  enunciated  by  many  of  our  Indian  sages, 
notably  by  the  Buddha.”  If  I  say  it  has  not  been  so  enunciated 
and  so  understood,  it  is  not  for  any  other  reason  than  this — that 
the  Buddha’s  view  seems  as  probable  as  Kant’s,  as  interpreted 
here.  Both  sayings  are  guesses  in  the  dark.  He  says  that 
Buddha’s  view  is  expressed  in  the  word  Karma.  With  Buddha 
and  his  Karma  Kant  had  nothing  to  do,  and  no  man  who  knows 
either  writer  would  say  that  he  had.  He  says  that  no  one  will 
suppose  that  he  has  written  in  ‘‘a  spirit  of  hostility  to 
Christianity.”  I  do  not  so  take  it.  For  a  man  to  be  hostile  to 
Christianity  is  not  to  confuse  it  with  Western  knowledge  and 
Western  culture  and  thought,  but  to  understand  it,  which  this 
writer  does  not  do.  He  quotes  the  German  saying  which  is 
attributed  to  Goethe,  that  a  negative  spirit  is  abroad,  and  has 
even  invaded  the  newspapers.  He  tells  us  that  the  Bible  is  now 
as  severely  scrutinized  as  were  the  claims  of  the  Church  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  see  why  he  is 
not  a  Christian.  He  has  given  no  reasons  for  his  judgment,  and 
none  for  his  attitude  to  the  Christian  religion.  He  says  that  he 
is,  and  remains,  a  Hindu,  and  adds  that,  whatever  the  origin  of 
caste,  it  certainly  maintains  the  several  divisions  in  Hindu  society 
upon  wdiich  the  whole  social  framework  rests.  If  we  are  to 
believe  his  concluding  paragraph,  he  stands  in  the  doctrine  of 
caste,  which  is,  after  all,  Hinduism — pure,  though  not  simple. 
When  he  says  that  the  destruction  of  caste  would  mean  social 
chaos  among  us,  he  means  that  caste  is  eternal  :  and  may  I  say 
that  there  is  no  single  doctrine  that  is  so  offensive  to  the  spirit 
of  the  West,  or  to  the  religion  which  has  created  it? 

A.  M.  Fairbairn. 
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Of  all  historical  mysteries,  that  of  James  de  la  Cloche — who  was, 
according  to  Lord  Acton  and  the  Dictionary  of  National  'Bio¬ 
graphy,  the  eldest  son  of  Charles  II.  and  was  a  Jesuit — has  seemed 
the  most  inscrutable.  Writing  on  it  some  years  ago  I  said  that 
w'e  “had  to  choose  between  two  alternatives,  each  all  but  impos¬ 
sible.  No  key  fits  the  lock.”  The  key  has  been  found,  it  fits 
to  a  wish,  and  I  proceed  to  tell  the  story. 

On  April  11th,  1668,  as  the  Register  of  the  House  of  Novices 
of  the  Jesuits  in  Rome,  St.  Andrea,  bears  witness,  “there  entered 
Jacobus  de  la  Cloche  ”  into  that  abode  of  learning  and  piety.  The 
inventory  of  his  possessions,  &c.,  signed  by  himself,  is  extant. 
He  had  tw’o  shirts,  two  pairs  of  stockings,  two  pairs  of  shoes, 
a  black  stuff  doublet,  a  clerical  mantle  and  dress  of  silk,  a  sword- 
belt  (no  sw’ord,  apparently),  and  a  hair  brush.  He  is  described 
as  “from  the  Island  of  Jersey,  under  the  King  of  England,  aged 
twenty-four.”  He  brought  with  him  two  certificates  of  birth 
(which,  with  all  the  other  documents,  are  in  the  archives  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus ^).  The  certificates  are  written  in  French  (the 
only  language  which  he  could  speak),  and  are  signed  and  sealed 
by  Charles  II.  of  England.  In  both  Charles  recognises  James 
for  his  natural  son.  Why  Charles  could  not  acknowledge  James, 
as  he  had,  in  1662,  acknowledged  Monmouth,  he  explains  by 
saying  that  the  recognition  “w'ould  imperil  the  peace  of  the 
Kingdom.”  How'  could  one  more  bastard  of  the  King  endanger 
the  tranquillity  of  his  realm? 

A  third  certificate,  in  Latin,  signed  and  sealed,  but  undated, 
is  from  Christina,  ex-Queen  of  Sweden.  She  was  residing  in 
Hamburg  in  1667-68,  and  in  this  document  avers  that,  as 
Charles  II.  has  informed  her,  James  is  the  son  of  that  amorous 
prince.  James  had  been  a  Calvinist,  but  was  received  into  the 
Church  at  Hamburg  (by  whom  she  does  not  say)  on  July  29th, 
1667. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  General  of  the  Jesuits,  Oliva, 
sought  for  or  obtained  from  Charles  or  Christina  any  corrobora¬ 
tion  of  these  certificates.  He  took  them  on  trust ;  if  he  had  not 
believed  in  them  he  would  not  have  admitted  James  to  the 
Novitiate. 

(1)  In  1862-63,  they  were  published  in  Itelian  by  Father  Boero,  S.J.  In 
1908,  Monsignor  Barnes  published  the  original  French  in  his  book,  The  Man 
of  the  Mask. 
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Some  months  passed  before,  in  the  first  or  second  week  of 
September,  1668,  at  soonest,  Oliva  received  from  Charles  II.  a 
very  long  letter  of  August  i,  how  conveyed  we  do  not  know. 
It  was  in  French ;  the  King’s  Latin  was  poor,  he  said.  If  he 
wTote  in  English,  an  English  translator  would  be  needed — “and 
no  Englishman  must  put  his  nose  into  this  secret.”  Charles 
writes  that  he  has  long  prayed  to  be  received  into  the  Church, 
but  he  cannot  safely  converse  with  any  priest,  disguised  or  not 
disguised,  “in  our  palaces  of  St.  James’s  and  Somerset  House.” 
(In  the  latter  his  mother,  Henrietta  Maria,  left  some  priests, 
when  she  set  sail  from  England  for  ever,  in  August,  1665.)  But 
Providence  has  provided  Charles  with  a  Catholic  son,  now  dwell¬ 
ing  with  Oliva  at  Eome,  under  the  name  of  James  de  la  Cloche 
de  Jersay.  Him  Charles  dearly  loves,  for  he  is  the  fruit  of  an 
early  amour  with  “a  young  lady  of  the  highest  quality”  in  his 
kingdom,  and  was  born  to  the  King  when,  as  Prince  of  Wales, 
he  was  but  sixteen  or  seventeen.  The  lad  has  all  the  virtues. 
His  existence  is  only  known,  in  London,  “to  the  Queens” — that 
is,  Henrietta  Maria,  Charles’s  mother,  and  his  wife,  Catherine 
of  Braganza.  With  this  son,  when  ordained  priest,  Charles  “can 
exercise  in  secret  the  mysteries  of  the  Catholic  religion.” 

Oliva  must  never  write  to  Charles  save  when  James  is  the 
hearer  of  the  letter.  On  this  he  insists  in  all  his  epistles,  giving 
as  the  reason  the  need  of  secrecy ,  for  the  arrival  of  a  letter  from 
the  Pope,  in  answer  to  one  of  his  own  about  admission  into  the 
Church,  had  previously  caused  suspicions  which  compelled  the 
King  to  sanction  measures  against  the  Irish  Catholics. 

This  was  true  ;  the  reference  is  to  the  intrigues  with  Borne 
in  1662,  which  Charles  concealed  by  demanding  anti-Catholic 
legislation  in  February,  1663,  and  later. 

James  must  be  sent  at  once,  says  Charles,  to  England,  and 
nothing  must  be  said  to  the  Queen  of  Sweden  ;  being  a  woman , 
she  cannot  keep  a  secret.  Christina,  in  fact,  w-as  at  Hamburg  till 
October  22nd,  when  she  set  out  for  Eome ;  but  it  w’as  known 
that  she  aimed  at  being  elected  to  the  throne  of  Poland,  and  that 
she  meant  to  go  to  Eome  to  solicit  the  interest  of  the  Pope. 
Probably  she  was  expected  to  proceed  at  once  on  her  journey 
southward. 

If  not  already  a  priest,  writes  Charles,  James  should  get 
ordained  instantly,  either  through  the  King  of  France,  or 
Henriette  d’Orleans,  Charles’s  sister  (Madame),  or,  even  better, 
in  London,  where  Charles’s  mother  and  wife  “can  have  bishops 
at  their  will  to  do  the  function  secretly.”  Oliva  and  Lord  Acton 
should  at  this  point  have  detected  the  hoax.  Charles  ends  by 
promising  a  large  donation  “for  the  service  of  God  and  the 
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remission  of  his  sins”  to  the  Society  of  Jesus.  But  he  sends  no 
money  for  his  son’s  travelling  expenses. 

Oliva  knew  well  that  Charles  was  eager  to  adopt  the  Catholic 
faith,  and  must  have  rejoiced  over  the  Royal  letter. 

Next  Oliva  received — early  in  October,  no  doubt — another 
letter  of  Charles,  dated  (Being  in  England,  and 

therefore  using  old  style,  Charles  merely  writes  “August  29.”) 
The  bearer,  “a  man  of  quality,”  is  to  stay  in  Rome  only  one  day, 
and  is  not  to  go  near  the  house  of  the  Jesuits.  (Oliva  never  met 
the  bearer  of  the  Royal  letter.)  Charles  is  sending  his  man  of 
quality,  or  another,  to  meet  Christina  in  any  Italian  town  on  the 
w’ay  to  Rome,  for  he  has  taken  counsel  with  his  wife  and  mother, 
and  they  agree  that  Christina  must  not  meet  James,  and  must 
be  put  off  with  falsehoods  as  to  his  w’hereabouts.  She  needs 
money  badly,  which  would,  for  some  reason,  embarrass  James; 
moreover,  she  must  not  guess  that  King  Charles  is  Catholic.  If 
that  secret  were  known,  he  would  infallibly  lose  his  life.  He  and 
the  Queens  decide  that  James  must  come  at  once,  for  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  that  the  Queen  of  Sweden  shall  not  see  him.  Oliva  must 
not  write  to  Charles,  save  by  James  as  bearer;  this  is  always 
insisted  on  energetically. 

Accompanying  this  long  and  prolix  letter  was  another,  written, 
says  Charles,  as  soon  as  the  former  was  sealed.  The  King’s  wife 
and  mother  have  just  found  out  that  a  Jesuit  novice  is  not  allowed 
to  travel  without  a  socius,  a  priestly  chaperon.  But  Charles 
absolutely  forbids  his  son  to  bring  any  companion,  whatever  his 
nationality,  “for  reasons  too  long  to  be  stated.”  James  must 
understand  that,  once  in  Charles’s  palace,  he  must  converse  with 
none  but  the  King  and  the  tw’o  Queens.  He  must  come  by 
Genoa,  leaving  there  his  ecclesiastical  dress,  and  must  travel  as 
Henri  de  Rohan,  one  of  the  great  French  Huguenot  house,  well 
known  to  Charles.  He  must  not  traverse  France  on  his  way. 
Charles  again  promises  to  bestow  “our  Royal  munificence”  on 
the  Jesuits,  and  says  that  “we  and  the  Queens  will  sermonise 
James  (luy  prescherons)  better  than  any  Director.”  He  will 
procure  for  James,  if  he  desires  it,  a  Cardinal’s  hat.  He  ends  by 
again  forbidding  Oliva  to  write  to  him,  except  with  James  as 
bearer  of  the  letter,  and,  in  a  degage  way,  asks  that  whatever 
money  James  needs  may  be  given  to  him. 

On  the  back  of  this  letter,  as  I  am  informed  by  Monsignor 
Barnes,  Oliva  has  written,  on  October  14th,  at  Leghorn,  the  draft 
of  a  reply.  He  merely  says  that  the  bearer  (James),  a  French 
gentleman,  will  acquaint  the  King  with  his  faithful  execution 
of  the  orders  conveyed  in  the  three  Royal  letters.  The  draft 
is  unsigned. 
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James  must  be  supposed  to  have  reached  England  about 
November  7-lOth.  On  returning,  he  bore  a  letter  from  Charles 
of  November  18th,  from  which  we  gather  that  Oliva  did 
send,  as  far  as  France,  a  socius,  or  priestly  companion  with  the 
young  man,  in  defiance  of  the  King’s  orders. 

Charles  now’  writes  that  he  has  had  need  of  a  messenger  to 
send  on  his  affairs  to  Oliva.  James  has  volunteered  to  go,  but 
must  return  to  London  “  as  soon  as  he  has  had  an  audience  with 
you,  and  got  what  we  ask  from  you,  which  he  will  explain  orally, 
bringing  to  us,  as  he  repasses  through  France,  the  reverend 
Father  whom  he  left  there.”  Charles  renews  his  promise  of  a 
large  donation,  within  a  year,  and  asks  Oliva  to  give  James  what¬ 
ever  he  may  need — to  be  accounted  for  by  the  King.  He  encloses 
a  formal  recognition  of  his  debt  to  Oliva  for  ^800,  expenses  of 
the  maintenance  and  journeys  of  his  “dearest  and  most  honoured 
son,  Prince  James  Stuart.”  The  debt  is  to  be  paid  in  six  months. 

James  certainly  returned  to  Pome,  probably  in  the  last  week 
of  December,  1668,  for  he  brought  with  him  the  King’s  letter 
of  November  18th  (in  new  style,  November  28th).  But  after 
that  there  is  not  a  trace  of  mention  of  James  de  la  Cloche. 
Lord  Acton  and  other  Catholic  historians  argue  that  he  remained 
true  to  his  vocation,  and  that  he  appears  now  and  again,  un¬ 
named  and  mysteriously,  in  the  secret  history  of  his  Eoyal  father. 

So  far  the  reader  may ,  or  may  not ,  feel  able  to  interest  himself 
in  this  tale  of  an  early  Eoyal  amour,  a  mysterious  mother,  and 
a  prince  who  buries  himself  in  religion. 

But  hitherto  I  have  said  nothing  of  a  letter  in  the  correspond¬ 
ence — a  letter  dated  August  4th,  1668,  and  addressed  by  Charles 
to  “Our  much  honoured  son.  Prince  Stuart,  dwelling  with  the 
R.P.  Jesuits,  under  the  name  of  the  Sieur  la  Cloche.” 

I  have  omitted  this  letter  because  it  may  seem  improbable  that 
Oliva  should  have  seen  it,  though  no  novice  ought  to  receive 
a  letter  unseen  by  his  Superiors.  But  James  was  a  privileged 
person.  Who  knows  what  privileges  Oliva  might  grant  to  the 
novice,  the  Catholic  son  of  a  King  who  desired  to  be  a  Catholic? 

If  Oliva  did  read  the  letter,  he  must  have  perceived  that 
Charles  was  playing  a  double  game  to  some  extent,  for  while  he 
professes  to  Oliva  that  he  will  not  tempt  James  to  desert  his 
vocation,  in  addressing  James  he  gives  him  a  free  choice,  a 
crown  or  a  cowl.  But  that  duplicity  was  of  no  importance  to 
Oliva,  save  as  a  sample  of  King-craft.  He  allowed  Charles  to 
order  him  to  “lie  like  a  bulletin  ”  to  Christina.  Why  should  not 
Charles  also  dissemble  with  him 't 

In  any  case  this  letter  is,  as  everyone  but  Oliva  and  our  inno¬ 
cent  historians  must  see,  a  flagrantly  conspicuous  forgery. 
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Charles  begins  by  saying  that  he  has  written  fully  to  the 
General  of  the  Jesuits,  who  will  tell  James  w’hat  he  desires. 
But  what  he  tells  Oliva  is  not  what  he  tells  James.  He  informs 
James  that  if  he  pleases  he  may  return  to  the  secular  life.  “You 
must  consider  that  you  can  claim  from  us  titles  like  those  of  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth,  and  perhaps  yet  more  ample;  moreover 
that  we  have  no  children  by  the  Queen,  and  those  of  the  Duke 
of  Y'ork  are  very  feeble;  again,  that  for  all  reasons,  and  because 
of  7jour  mother’s  rank,  you  may  claim,  from  us  anf>  Parliament, 
precedence  over  the  Duke  of  Monmouth.  In  that  case,  you  being 
so  young,  if  liberty  of  conscience  and  the  Catholic  religion  are 
restored  in  our  kingdoms,  you  may  have  some  hope  of  the  Crown, 
for  w’e  assure  you  that  if  we  and  the  Duke  of  Y'ork  die  childless, 
the  kingdoms  are  yours,  and  Parliament  cannot  legally  oppose 
it,  unless  you  were  excluded  as  a  Catholic — if  freedom  of  con¬ 
science  were  not  yet  established,  and  if,  as  at  present,  they  could 
only  elect  Protestant  kings.” 

Of  course,  Charles,  even  if  overcome  with  wine,  could  not  have 
written  this  passage.  He  knew  that  a  bastard  could  not  succeed 
to  the  throne ;  he  would  never  yield  to  the  party  which  would 
have  crowned  Monmouth ;  he  knew'  that  Mary  of  Orange  and 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton  were  law'ful  heirs  of  the  Crowms  of  England 
and  Scotland.  He  knew'  that  the  English  throne  was  not  elective, 
like  that  of  Poland  (to  which  the  election  was  then  pending) ;  and 
he  knew  that  there  w'as  no  Act  excluding  a  Catholic  king.  More¬ 
over,  he  knew  that  Parliament  does  not  confer  titles,  and  that 
he  could  give  James  no  higher  title  than  that  of  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  unless  he  created  him  Prince  of  Wales,  w'hich  the 
forger  obviously  thinks  quite  feasible,  considering  the  lofty  rank 
of  his  mysterious  mother.  Who  could  she  be? 

Oliva  ought  to  have  discovered  the  fraud  ;  but  as  our  historians, 
from  Lord  Acton  onwards,  have  detected  no  difficulty,  Oliva 
may  be  pardoned.  To  him,  we  must  remember,  it  w'as  even  more 
desirable  that  his  novice  should  be  a  Catholic  king  of  a  recovered 
realm  than  that  he  should  be  a  Jesuit  priest.  He  w'ould  see  that 
the  King  was  not  straightforward — he  spoke  w'ith  two  voices 
about  James’s  priesthood — but  the  King  might  have  his  own 
august  motives.  Moreover,  Charles  promised  James  that  he 
would  subscribe  largely  to  Jesuit  schemes. 

If  Oliva  saw'  the  letter,  James  probably  vowed,  with  unction, 
that  he  would  cleave  to  his  vocation.  Oliva  knew  that  Prince 
James  had  no  money,  but  Charles  explains  this  fact  by  saying 
that  the  Queen  of  Sw'eden  has  borrowed  the  large  sum  which  he 
gave  her  for  James.  He  adds  that  he  cannot  send  money  secretly 
to  Pome. 
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On  the  whole,  I  conceive  that  this  letter  of  August  ^  arrived 
with  the  letter  to  Oliva  of  August  If  a  much  later  forgery, 
it  had  no  need  to  allude,  as  it  does,  to  the  expected  journey  to 
Rome  of  the  Queen  of  Sweden  (a  journey  which  she,  in  fact, 
undertook  two  months  later),  and  to  Charles’s  intended  munifi¬ 
cence  to  the  Society  of  Jesus.  In  any  case,  the  letter  is  quite 
certainly  forged ;  yet  neither  Father  Florent  Dumas,  who  copied 
the  whole  correspondence  about  1861,  nor  Father  Boero,  who 
published  his  Italian  translation  of  it  in  1863,  hints  at  any  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  handw'riting.  The  address  to  James  as  “The  Prince 
Stuart”  gives  him  the  same  title  as  does  the  Royal  I.O.U.  for 
£800  of  November  18th.  Now  Charles  permitted  none  of  his 
children  to  bear  the  name  of  Stuart. 

The  star  of  James  sets  when  he  returns  to  Rome  (probably  ic 
the  last  w’eek  of  December,  1668)  with  Charles’s  letter  of  Novem¬ 
ber  But  no  sooner  does  the  star  of  James  set,  than,  in 
January,  1668,  that  of  “Prince  Giacopo  Stuardo  ”  rises  in  Naples. 
This  prince,  speaking  French  only,  describing  himself  as  James, 
a  son  of  Charles  II.,  born  in  Jersey,  comes  to  Naples  with  a 
Knight  of  Malta,  wdio  leaves  for  England.  James  marries 
Theresa  Corona,  daughter  of  an  innkeeper,  is  arrested  by  the 
Viceroy  of  Naples  on  the  suspicion  that  he  is  a  coiner,  and  is  found 
to  possess  only  200  doppie  (something  over  ^100),  with  some 
jewels.  The  Viceroy  of  Naples  communicated  with  Charles  II., 
who  disowned  the  captive.  None  the  less,  he  was  released,  went 
on  a  journey,  returned  to  Naples,  and  there  died  in  August,  leav¬ 
ing  a  will  so  absurd  that  Lord  Acton  scouts  his  claim  to  be 
James  de  la  Cloche,  whom  he  regards  as  a  son  of  Charles  II. ^ 
James  and  Giacopo,  according  to  Lord  Acton,  are  different 
men. 

In  support  of  the  opposite  opinion — that  the  Naples  pretender 
was  James  de  la  Cloehe,  and  that  de  la  Cloche  was  an  impudent 
impostor — we  have  the  facts  that  the  Naples  James,  like  de  la 
Cloche,  only  spoke  French ;  that  he  appears  precisely  when  de  la 
Cloche  vanishes;  that  he  claims  to  be  a  bastard  of  Charles  II., 
born  in  Jersey  ;  that  he  signs  one  of  his  many  names  as  “Roano  ” 
(Henri  de  Rohan,  James’s  travelling  name) ;  that  he  carries, 
in  confirmation  of  his  claims,  papers  from  Christina  of  Sweden 
and  Oliva,  General  of  the  Jesuits;  and  that  he  actually  wrote 

(1)  Our  sources  of  information  are  the  despatches  of  Kent,  the  English 
agent  at  Naples;  the  manuscript  News  Letters  on  which  Kent  mainly  relies; 
and  the  Lettere  (Vol.  III.)  of  Vincenzo  Armanni  (1674).  Armanni’s  informa¬ 
tion  was  derived  from  a  priest  who  had  been  the  confessor  of  Prince  James 
Stuart  in  Naples.  See  “James  de  la  Cloche  ”  in  The  Valet's  Tragedy, 
pp.  250-257. 
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from  prison  to  Oliva,  “beseeching  him  to  obtain  permission  for 
him  to  go  to  England  by  Leghorn  and  Marseilles.”  ^  If  the 
Naples  pretender  was  not  de  la  Cloche,  why  did  he  write  for  aid 
to  Oliva,  who  knew’  de  la  Cloche’s  hand,  and  whose  interest  it 
was  to  have  a  sham  de  la  Cloche  locked  up  for  life? 

Lord  Acton  has  no  theory  as  to  who  the  Naples  Frenchman 
w’as,  except  that  he  may  have  been  de  la  Cloche’s  servant,  who 
knew’  his  secrets  and  stole  his  papers  and  proj^erty.  This  is  not 
satisfactory,  and  especially  breaks  down  when  the  Naples  man 
appeals  direct  to  Oliva,  the  man  sure  to  expose  him  if  he  was  not 
de  la  Cloche.  Of  that  fact  Lord  Acton  was  not  aware. 

The  will  of  the  Naples  man  is  not  “fatal,”  as  Lord  Acton  said 
it  was,  to  his  claim  to  be  James  de  la  Cloche.  The  w’ill  is  written 
with  all  the  rejoicing  ignorance  of  the  letter  from  Charles  to 
“Prince  Stuart”  (August  4th,  1668).  It  says  that  the  testator’s 
mother  w’as  “Lady  Mary  Henrietta  Stuart,  of  the  Barons  of 
St.  jMarzo,”  an  unknow’n  personage  of  an  unknow’n  house.  Now 
the  son  of  the  Naples  pretender,  w’ho  w’ent  begging  and  bragging 
through  Italy  till  1752  at  least,  explained  (what  needed  explana¬ 
tion)  ichy  Charles  II.  never  publicly  acknowledged  James  de  la 
Cloche.  He  was  the  son  of  the  king  hy  the  king’s  own  sister, 
Mary!^  Here  is  the  mysterious  mother  of  the  highest  quality! 

Here  is  an  explanation  with  a  vengeance !  The  infamous 
idea  was  not  a  novelty.  On  September  7th,  1669,  Kent  wrote 
that,  according  to  the  Naples  impostor,  “his  mother  was  Dona 
Maria  Stuarta,  of  his  Majesty’s  Royal  Family,  tchich  nearness 
and  greatness  of  hlood  was  the  cause,  says  he,  that  his  Majesty 
would  never  acknowledge  him  for  his  son.  .  .  .”  The  explanation 
is  thus  found  at  last,  but  is  historically  impossible,  as  w’ell  as 
morally  incredible. 

In  the  W’ill,  the  Naples  man  asked  Charles  to  give  to  his  then 
unborn  son  “the  ordinary  principality  either  of  Wales  or  Mon¬ 
mouth,  or  other  province  usually  given  to  the  natural  sons  of 
the  King,”  of  the  value  of  100 ,900  scudi. 

This  egregious  nonsense  is  on  a  par  w’ith  Charles’s  assurance 
to  James  that  he  “can  claim  perhaps  even  higher  titles  from  us 
than  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,”  and  that  he  has  an  undeniable 
legal  and  Parliament  right  to  the  Crow’n  if  the  King  and  the 
Duke  of  York  die  without  legitimate  issue ;  but  that ,  as  things 
stand,  the  English  can  only  elect  Protestant  kings.  Yet  I  fear 
I  and  Monsignor  Barnes  are  alone  in  having  detected  these  wild 
impossibilities.  The  will  of  the  Naples  man  and  Charles’s  letter 

(1)  Armanni  tells  us  this,  but  he  does  not  know,  or  does  not  say,  what  the 
connection  of  de  la  Cloche  with  the  Jesuits  was. 

(2)  Bliss,  Milan.  Transcripts,  Vol  I.,  Record  Office. 
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of  August  4th,  1668,  come  from  the  same  manufactory  :  they 
prove  the  Naples  man  to  be  James  de  la  Cloche,  and  James  de  la 
Cloche  to  be  an  impudent,  lying  adventurer. 

I  now,  but  “not  of  my  owm  wit,”  deal  the  coup  de  grace  to  the 
whole  correspondence.  Monsignor  Barnes,  in  writing  to  me  (who 
had  already  hinted  to  him  that  the  letters  were  forgeries),  ob¬ 
served  that,  save  in  the  epistle  of  August  ^  he  saw  nothing 
suspicious,  except  that  Charles  always  writes  as  if  his  mother 
were  in  England.  But  Monsignor  Barnes,  at  the  moment,  took 
this  to  refer  to  the  King’s  constant  correspondence  with  his 
mother,  who,  since  August,  1665,  had  been  at  her  Chateau  of 
Colombes,  near  Paris.  I  then  drew  his  attention  to  the  passages 
in  which  Charles  writes  of  “both  Queens”  as  being  in  London, 
even  “in  our  palace.”  Thus  Monsignor  Barnes  was  the  first  of 
the  many  writers  on  the  subject  who  perceived  the  absolutely 
fatal  fact  that  Charles  does  not  know  w’here  his  own  mother  is 
living !  She  had  been  in  France  for  three  years.  In  every  letter 
Charles  says  that  she  is  in  London. 

The  whole  affair  was  a  most  audacious  fraud,  from  which 
nobody  but  James  de  la  Cloche  reaped  any  benefit,  unless  he  had 
an  accomplice  who  fabricated  the  letters.  The  letters  make  it 
impossible  for  Oliva  to  communicate  with  Charles,  who  would 
expose  the  imposture,  except  through  the  impostor  himself. 
They  prevent  Oliva  from  speaking  to  Christina,  who  would  also 
explode  the  plot.  They  account  for  the  penniless  estate  of  the 
young  prince,  and  they  draw  money  for  him  from  the  Jesuits ; 
Charles  never  provides  a  ducat. 

Meanwhile  James,  who  had  probably  done  many  other  strokes 
in  his  own  line,  has  been  enjoying  perfectly  safe  shelter  as  a 
Jesuit  novice  on  the  strength  of  his  Boyal  certificates.  He 
escapes  when  Christina  is  in  the  offing,  by  aid  of  the  letter  of 
Charles.  He  probably  had  but  d  dull  tour  till  he  shook  off  his 
Jesuit  chaperon  in  France;  but,  on  his  second  journey  he  is 
attended,  if  at  all,  only  by  a  French  Knight  of  Malta.  If  that  very 
religious  knight  who  recommends  to  James  a  confessor  be,  as 
Monsignor  Barnes  suggests,  a  disguised  Jesuit,  James  escapes 
from  him  at  Naples  on  the  plea  of  bad  health.  The  Jesuit, 
if  he  is  one,  departs  for  England  by  v»ay  of  Malta,  carrying, 
perhaps,  the  Pope’s  answer  to  a  question  of  the  Duke  of  York  : 
May  he  be  secretly  a  Catholic  while  attending  Anglican  rites? 
The  answer.  Non  possumus,  arrived  before  January  25th,  1669.^ 
On  January  20th,  Charles,  as  he  wrote  to  his  sister,  had  an 
interview  with  “the  Italian”  in  a  passage  so  dark  that  he  would 


(1)  Gierke’s  James  II.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  441. 
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not  be  able  to  recognise  the  man’s  face  if  he  met  him  again. 
This  man  may  be  “The  Knight  of  Malta”  and  a  Jesuit. 

It  is  probable  that  to  the  Eoyal  novice  Oliva  explained  Charles’s 
desire  to  be  a  Catholic.  Whether  this  were  so  or  not,  James 
came  most  opportunely  into  the  secret  negotiations  of  the  Duke 
of  York,  in  the  autumn  of  1668,  with  Rome. 

Who  James  really  was  we  can  never  know.  He  had  knowledge 
of  the  Queens’  two  Catholic  chapels  in  London,  and  in  London 
he  may  have  been  about  1664.  He  knew  .Jersey,  for  la  Cloche 
was  a  Jersey  name.  Moreover,  a  pretext  for  deceiving  Christina, 
suggested  in  the  letter  of  August  29th,  indicates  that  he  knew 
of  a  Jersey  lady  married  to  “a  rich  preacher”;  and  Marguerite 
Carteret,  daughter  of  Joshua  Carteret,  Seigneur  of  Trinity,  had 
married,  in  1656,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  Mr.  de  la  Cloche,  a  son 
of  the  Rector  of  St.  Ouen. 

Jersey  myth,  or  conjecture,  has  found  in  Marguerite  Carteret 
the  mysterious  love  of  Charles  II.,  the  mysterious  mother  of 
James  de  la  Cloche.  From  this  posthumous  slander,  reported 
by  Miss  Carey  in  her  book  The  Channel  Islands,  the  fair  fame 
of  Marguerite  is  now'  purified.  There  is  no  evidence  for  any 
amour  of  Charles,  then  aged  sixteen,  in  Jersey;  and  so  far  the 
Prince  of  Wales  of  1646  escapes  the  bitter  reproaches  of  these 
friends  of  virtue,  Mr.  Osmund  Airy  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  King 
Hewison. 

We  know'  not  whence  James  de  la  Cloche  came.  He  emerges 
from  “the  subterranean  deeps  of  rascaldom  ”  on  April  11th,  1668; 
he  dies,  full  of  piety  and  swagger,  in  August,  1669. 

Had  he  been  a  Jersey  man,  he  must  have  known  some  Eng¬ 
lish,  for  he  was,  according  to  his  own  account  of  himself,  eminent 
in  belles  lettres.  That  testimonial  he  makes  Charles  present  to 
him  in  one  of  the  forged  letters.  That,  though  as  ignorant  of 
the  English  Constitution  as  his  dupes,  Oliva  and  our  historians, 
he  was  clever  is  undeniable.  All  the  measures  of  secrecy  w'hich 
he  suggests  under  the  name  of  Charles  are  just  such  as  the  King 
would  naturally  have  taken  in  the  circumstances,  except  that  he 
w'ould  never  have  asked  for  a  young  French  priest  to  be  his 
constant  companion,  by  way  of  avoiding  the  suspicions  of  his 
courtiers.  There  was  no  surer  way  of  awaking  their  suspicions ; 
and  Charles,  had  he  wished  to  be  received  secretly  into  the 
Church  (a  thing  not  practicable,  as  the  Duke  of  Y"ork  had  to 
learn),  would  have  applied  to  the  man  who  had  saved  his  life, 
the  loyal  Father  Huddlestone.  Intercourse  wdth  him  was  not 
suspicious.  However,  absurd  as  was  the  scheme  attributed 
by  James  to  Charles,  neither  Oliva  nor  our  historians  have  per¬ 
ceived  the  absurdity.  James  had  gauged  the  deeps  of  human 
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credulity.  He  stands  for  ever  on  an  eminence  beside  the  framers 
of  the  affair  of  the  Diamond  Necklace  {le  Collier  de  la  Reine). 

The  authorities  for  the  fable  which  is  now  annihilated  are 
Lord  Acton,  Home  and  Foreign  Review.  Vol.  I.,  p.  146-174. 
1862) ;  Istoria  della  Conversione  di  Carlo  II.  Per  Giuseppe  Boero, 
D.C.O.G.  Eome.  1863  ;  Father  Florent  Dumas,  Etudes  de  Rel., 
Hist,  et  Lit.  1864-65.  Father  Dumas  transcribed  the  corre¬ 
spondence,  of  w'hich  Father  Boero  transmitted  copies  to  Lord 
Acton.  It  is  given  in  French  in  The  Man  of  the  Mask.  None 
of  our  historians,  from  Lord  Acton  to  Mr.  Osmund  Airy,  Mr. 
G.  M.  Trevelyan,  and  myself,  have  examined  the  original  manu¬ 
scripts.  I  was  cautious  enough  to  write  that  the  letter  of 
August  4th  “has  a  crazy  sound  ”  ;  and,  unlike  Lord  Acton,  Father 
Boero,  and  Father  Dumas,  I  identified  James  de  la  Cloche  with 
the  man  who  died  in  Naples  {The  ValeVs  Tragedy,  p.  236). 

Not  a  few  magazine  articles  have  dealt  with  the  subject.  In 
no  case  did  the  writers  detect  the  blushless  imposture.  Suspicion 
was,  at  first,  my  own  attitude.  It  was  suggested  by  the  letter 
of  August  4th,  was  made  certain  by  later  reflection,  and  I  pub¬ 
lished  my  results  in  a  newspaper  article  before  Monsignor  Barnes 
drew  my  attention  to  the  fatal  facts  about  Queen  Henrietta  Maria. 

It  is  suiierfluous  to  add  that,  as  James  de  la  Cloche  died  in 
August,  1669,  he  was  not  The  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask,  who  at 
that  date  had  just  been  locked  up  in  the  Castle  of  Pignerol. 

A.  L.\ng. 
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Neptune  with  wonder  heard  the  story 
Of  George’s  sway  and  Britain’s  glory, 

Which  time  shall  ne’er  subdue; 

Boscawen’s  deeds  and  Saunders’  fame. 

Join’d  with  brave  Wolfe’s  immortal  name, 

Then  cried.  Can  this  be  true?  ^ 

A  STUDY  of  the  eighteenth  century  is,  in  a  way,  like  a  study  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  :  the  closer  and  more  intimate  the  inquiry, 
the  greater  the  number  of  stars  of  importance,  whose  existence  was 
hardly  recognised,  which  are  found  to  have  a  place  in  the  firma¬ 
ment.  The  century  of  Marlborough  and  Walpole  and  Chatham, 
of  Clive  and  Wolfe,  of  Carleton  and  Warren  Hastings,  of  Anson 
and  Hawke  and  Rodney,  provides  so  striking  a  list  of  personalities 
that  we  are  apt  to  be  content  to  follow  the  fortunes  only  of 
familiar  names.  In  the  crowded  gallery  of  national  and  Imperial 
portraits  is  little  room  for  men  of  lesser  renown.  The  exceptions 
are  the  great  failures,  the  Pelhams,  the  Byngs,  the  Norths,  and, 
of  course,  the  Georges.  But  niches  should  be  found  for  men 
whose  achievements  w’ere  limited  not  so  much  by  their  own 
capacity  as  by  the  force  of  circumstances.  Admiral  Sir  Charles 
Saunders  is  a  case  in  point.  Thousands  could  tell  what  Wolfe 
and  Hawke  did  without  being  able  to  mention  any  of  the  great 
services  rendered  by  one  w^ho  was  a  colleague  of  both.  Saunders 
was  Wolfe’s  Admiral  in  the  St.  Lawrence  during  the  eleven 
anxious  weeks  when  the  fate  of  Quebec,  and  with  it  of  Empires, 
was  in  the  balance.  He  was  one  of  the  great  men  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  on  September  13th,  when  the 
one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Wolfe’s  victory  is 
commemorated,  it  behoves  an  impartial  posterity  to  acclaim 
the  soldier  together  with  remembrance  of  the  sailor.  If 
Wolfe’s  colleague  on  the  St.  Lawrence  had  been  less  loyal,  less 
able,  less  single-purposed,  the  victory  which  has  made  the  Heights 
of  Abraham  and  Wolfe  immortal  would  not  have  been  possible. 
Unfortunately  we  have  not  the  same  abundant  material  for  the 
study  of  Charles  Saunders  that  w’e  have  for  knowing  James  Wolfe. 
He  was  not  the  assiduous  correspondent,  revealing  his  moods  and 
his  ideas  from  day  to  day,  that  Wolfe  was.  It  may  even  be 
doubted  w'hether  the  portrait  of  him  given  in  certain  books  is  of 
much  more  value  as  a  likeness  than  the  bulk  of  the  pictures  of 
(1)  Firth,  Naval  Songs  and  Ballads,  Navy  Records  Society. 
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Wolfe.  Physiognomy  and  character  must  to  some  extent  reflect 
each  other,  and  it  is  as  hard  to  see  in  the  coarse  lineaments, 
the  ugly,  thick-nosed  visage  of  Saunders’  picture  the  man  we  may 
imagine  him  to  have  been,  as  it  is  to  reconcile  the  genius  and 
resolution  of  Wolfe  with  the  triangular  profile  of  most  of  the 
30-called  portraits.  If  the  pictures  of  Wolfe  and  Saunders  which 
have  come  down  to  us  are  authentic,  then  it  can  only  be  said 
that  seldom  have  a  less  prepossessing  pair  worked  together  for 
the  glory  of  their  race. 

Saunders  has  been  spoken  of  as  “one  of  the  uncrowned  kings 
of  the  sea,”  a  man  who  “had  everything  in  life  to  make  him 
great  except  the  one  supreme  opportunity  of  commanding  a  fleet 
in  action.”^  As  Major  Wood  says,  “One  day’s  luck  makes  all 
the  difference — to  ready  skill,”  and  how  ready  was  the  skill  of 
Charles  Saunders  in  all  the  various  circumstances  of  his  adven¬ 
turous  career  we  may  glean  from  the  scattered  items  to  be  found 
in  naval  annals  and  in  the  manuscripts  and  papers  preserved  in 
the  British  Museum  and  the  Record  Office.  His  birth  and  early 
days  are  obscure.  He  was  probably  born  some  time  after  1713. 
According  to  his  certificate,  he  was  twenty -one  when  he  passed  his 
examination  for  the  Navy  in  1734,  but  Sir  John  Laughton  thinks 
he  would  have  been  three  or  four  years  younger.^  In  general 
eighteenth-century  records  we  first  hear  of  him  as  a  lieutenant  on 
board  the  Centurion,  in  which  Anson  embarked  in  1740  on  his 
famous  voyage  round  the  world — that  voyage  which,  for  hardship, 
cost  in  human  life,  dogged  endurance,  and  ultimate  success,  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  fascinating  in  the  history  of 
adventure  and  exploration.  Anson,  with  a  tiny  fleet  of  six  ships, 
was  to  proceed  round  Caj^  Horn  and  up  the  west  coast  of  South 
America  on  a  mission  of  annoyance  to  Spain,  against  whom 
England  had  declared  war  the  previous  year.  He  wms  to  capture 
treasure  ships,  to  destroy  commerce,  to  lay  settlements  waste. 
His  difficulties  commenced  before  he  left  England.  He  could  not 
get  his  full  complement  of  men,  and  long  before  Cape  Horn  wms 
reached  sickness  had  sadly  reduced  the  number  of  both  officers 
and  crews.  As  a  result,  Saunders  was  made  captain  of  the  Tryal 
sloop,  and  himself  only  recovered  from  a  fever  in  time  to  take 
charge  of  the  vessel  in  the  perilous  passage  round  the  Cape — a 
passage  rendered  all  the  more  perilous  by  a  storm,  which  scattered 
the  little  fleet  and  very  nearly  sent  the  Tryal  to  the  bottom.  The 
Spaniards,  who  knew  of  Anson’s  object,  trusted  to  the  w’aters 
about  the  treacherous  Cape  to  do  what  they  hardly  hoped  to 
accomplish  for  themselves ;  they  were  amazed  that  small  craft 

(1)  Wood,  The  Fight  for  Canada,  Constable,  1904. 

(2)  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  Vol.  XVII.  New  issue. 
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like  the  Tryal  could  survive,  as  amazed  as  were  the  French 
eighteen  years  later,  when  Saunders  safely  navigated  the  St. 
Lawrence  with  his  big  ships  and  Wolfe’s  transports ;  it  was  part 
of  Saunders’  business  in  life,  early  and  late,  to  show  Spaniard 
and  Frenchman  that  he  could  go  where  many  of  the  bravest  and 
most  resourceful  among  them  dare  not  venture.  To  the  ordinary 
anxieties  of  navigation  were  added  the  difficulties  of  reckoning 
in  those  then  almost  unknown  Southern  waters  and  the  horrors 
of  that  fell  enemy  of  the  sailor,  scurvy.  Before  Saunders  reached 
Juan  Fernandez — Selkirk’s  Island — nearly  half  his  crew  had  died 
of  the  disease,  and  those  who  lived  were  in  so  shocking  a  state 
that  only  the  captain,  a  lieutenant,  and  three  men  were  able  to 
take  a  hand  in  the  navigation  of  the  Tryal.  Anson,  who  had 
arrived  very  little  earlier,  was  in  not  much  better  plight.  Precious 
time  had  been  lost  in  locating  Juan  Fernandez,  and  it  was  esti¬ 
mated  that  seventy  or  eighty  men  might  have  been  saved  if  the 
island  had  been  struck  without  delay  after  rounding  Cape  Horn. 
Had  the  Spaniards  been  on  the  alert  then,  Anson’s  chances  of 
surviving  would  have  been  slender.  As  it  was,  he  had  time  to 
collect  and  repair  his  depleted  forces  with  a  view'  to  the  immediate 
object  of  the  voyage.  He  set  about  the  hunt  for  treasure  in 
earnest.  Saunders,  not  less  eager  than  his  chief,  distinguished 
himself  by  capturing  a  valuable  ship  on  its  w'ay  from  Callao  to 
Valparaiso  after  an  exciting  chase,  during  which  the  Tryal  sprung 
a  mast.  In  a  squall  soon  afterwards  the  second  mast  w'ent,  and 
the  vessel  began  to  leak.  Anson  therefore  ordered  him  to  shift 
his  crew',  guns,  and  stores  on  board  the  captured  vessel,  which 
he  commissioned  as  a  frigate,  and  to  scuttle  the  Tryal,  the  new 
vessel  being  christened  TryaVs  Prize.  For  a  couple  of  years 
Saunders  w'as  with  Anson,  taking  a  hand  in  the  dare-devil 
escapades  which  made  the  Centurion  and  her  ever-diminishing 
number  of  consorts  a  terror  to  every  Spanish  captain  in  Pacific 
w'aters.  At  the  end  of  1742  Anson  sent  him  home  from  China 
in  a  Swedish  ship  with  despatches,  and  for  another  year  pursued 
his  course  alone,  arriving  back  in  England  by  way  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  in  June,  1744,  laden  with  spoil. 

At  home  Captain  Saunders  w'as  soon  in  the  thick  of  the  fight 
w'hich  he  found  England  waging  against '^France  in  the  interests 
of  Maria  Theresa.  As  captain  of  the  Sapphire,  he  cruised  off  the 
coast  of  Flanders  for  a  time,  and  in  March,  1745,  was  promoted 
to  the  Sandwich,  carrying  ninety  guns.  They  were  the  days 
when  the  sailor  either  died  of  insanitary  conditions  or  survived 
to  reap  a  fortune  in  prize-money.  What  the  state  of  the  Navy 
was  we  know  from  Smollett,  whose  imagination  may  be  credited 
w'ith  many  horrors,  but  w'as  not  wholly  irresponsible  in  describing 
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the  ghastly  ordeal  of  life  afloat  in  those  times.  In  1746  Saunders 
captured  a  Spanish  register  ship  worth  £100,000 ;  it  was  only  one 
of  many  captures — the  proceeds  of  which  were,  of  course,  shared 
by  the  men — that  brought  compensation  for  the  misery  otherwise 
endured.  British  achievements  on  the  sea  during  the  war  of 
the  Austrian  Succession  and  the  Seven  Years’  War  appear  the 
more  marvellous  the  more  the  accompanying  circumstances  are 
understood.  The  sordid  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  heroic ; 
disease  accounted  for  more  victims  than  the  enemy’s  bullets ; 
sublime  courage  w’as  fostered  in  supremest  discomfort ;  and  the 
press-gang  was  the  whipper-in  of  galley  slaves  who  instantly 
responded  to  the  call  of  leaders  like  Hawke  and  Saunders  as 
needle  to  magnet. 

One  of  Hawke’s  great  victories — one,  at  least,  that  showed 
the  extraordinary  tenacity  and  resource  of  the  man — was  off  Cape 
Finisterre  in  October,  1747,  w'hen  he  very  nearly  accounted  for 
a  whole  squadron  under  L’Etenduere.  Saunders  was  with  him, 
in  command  of  the  Yarmouth  of  sixty-four  guns.  The  battle 
lasted  eight  hours,  and  with  one  exception  every  captain  distin¬ 
guished  himself.  Saunders  has  been  described  as  the  hero  of  the 
occasion^ — a  little  unjustly,  seeing  what  Hawke  himself  did  in 
the  teeth  of  innumerable  difficulties  and  with  the  responsibility 
of  command  on  his  shoulders.  Saunders  is,  perhaps,  entitled  to 
credit  next  to  his  chief.  Two  vessels,  the  Neptune  and  the 
Monarque,  of  seventy-four  guns  each,  lowered  their  colours  to 
him,  and  when  L’Etenduere’s  own  badly-mauled  ship,  the 
Tonnant,  having  shaken  herself  free  of  Hawke,  was  endeavouring 
with  the  Intrepide  to  escape,  Saunders,  heavily  handicapped  by 
his  killed  and  wounded,  made  splendid  efforts  to  pursue,  and  with 
a  little  luck  might  have  effected  a  great  capture.  In  more  than 
one  naval  chronicle  of  authority  ^  we  find  a  protest  that  Haw^ke 
in  his  official  despatch  did  not  make  special  acknowledgment  of 
Saunders’  services.  The  protest,  written  by  one  of  the  Yar¬ 
mouth’s  officers,  is  sufficiently  interesting  to  reproduce  :  — 

Though  the  Yarmouth,  without  dispute,  had  as  great  a  share  as  any  single 
ship  in  the  fleet,  if  not  a  greater,  in  the  engagement  w’ith  the  French, 
October  14th,  yet  in  all  the  accounts  I  have  seen  she  is  not  so  much  as 
mentioned,  as  though  no  such  ship  had  been  there.  It  is  somewhat  sur¬ 
prising  that  Admiral  Hawke  should  see  and  notice  in  his  long  account 
the  behaviour  of  the  Lion,  Louisa,  Tilbury,  and  Eagle,  and  yet  could 
discover  nothing  of  the  extraordinary  courage  and  conduct  of  Captain 
Saunders  of  the  Yarmouth,  who  lay  two  hours  and  a  half  close  engaged 
with  the  Neptune,  a  70-gun  ship  with  700  men,  which  he  never  quitted 

(1)  Wood. 

(2)  Campbell,  Naval  History  of  Great  Britain,  Vol.  V. ;  Charnock,  Biographia 
Navalis,  Vol.  V. 
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till  she  struck,  although  The  Monarch,  a  70-gun  ship,  which  struck  to  us 
likewise,  lay  upon  our  bow  for  some  time,  and  another  of  the  enemy’s  ships 
upon  our  stern.  When  the  Neptune  struck,  after  killing  their  one  hundred 
men  and  wounding  one  hundred  and  forty,  we  were  so  close  to  her  that 
our  men  jumped  into  her,  and  notwithstanding  such  long  and  warm  work, 
the  ship,  much  disabled  in  masts  and  rigging  and  22  men  killed  and  70 
w-ounded,  his  courage  did  not  cool  here.  He  could  not  with  patience  see 
the  French  admiral  and  the  Intrepide,  a  74-gun  ship,  get  away  and  none 
of  our  ships  after  them,  nor  could  he  think  of  preferring  his  own  security 
to  the  glory  and  interest  of  his  country,  but  ardently  wished  to  pursue 
them;  he  proposed  it,  therefore,  to  Captain  Saumarez  in  the  Nottingham, 
and  Captain  Rodney  in  the  Eagle,  who  were  wdthin  hail  of  us;  but  Captain 
Saumarez,  being  unfortunately  killed  by  the  first  fire  of  the  enemy,  the 
Nottingham  hauled  the  wind,  and  did  no  more  service,  and  the  Eagle  never 
got  near  enough  to  do  any;  so  that  the  Yarmouth  had  to  deal  with  both 
of  the  enemy's  ships  for  some  time  till  at  length  they  got  out  of  the  reach 
of  our  guns.  I  think  so  much  bravery  and  spirit  ought  not  to  lie  in 
oblivion. 

This  direct  challenge  of  Hawke’s  account  of  the  battle — an 
account,  by  the  way,  in  which  he  said  that  so  far  as  fell  within 
his  notice  the  commanders,  officers,  and  companies  of  every  ship 
excei^t  one  “behaved  with  the  greatest  spirit  and  resolution  in 
every  respect  like  Englishmen” — seems  not  only  to  exalt 
Saunders,  but  to  reflect  on  Hawke’s  sense  of  justice.  Hawke 
was  capable  of  such  prodigies  of  valour  himself  that  he  would 
probably  not  look  upon  the  magnificent  efforts  of  men  like 
Saunders  and  several  other  of  his  caj^tains  as  calling  for  more 
than  a  general  recognition  that  they  did  their  best  to  second 
him.  What  seemed  exceptional  heroism  to  the  ordinary  man 
would,  in  Hawke’s  eye,  be  the  fighting  man’s  business.  Saunders 
himself  was  not  inclined  to  exaggerate  the  part  he  played,  and 
we  may  better  understand  what  happened  if  we  turn  to  the 
Yarmouth’s  log,  the  entry  in  which  I  transcribe  exactly  as  he  set 
it  down.^  It  is  dated  “Thurs.,  Oct.  15,  1747  :  Cape  Finister  ” 

Modr.  and  Close  W*".  at  10  minutes  P.M.  we  began  to  engage  the  enemy 
at  i  past  noon  Admb  Hawke  in  ye  Devonshire  Rainging  up  on  our  Lee 
Quarter  and  began  to  fire  at  y®  ship  we  were  engaged  with  which  was  y® 
Severn  on  which  we  shot  ahead  and  engaged  y®  Neptune  ye  Devonshire 
getting  ahead  of  y®  ship  she  was  engaged  with  endeavouring  to  rake  her 
Brought  ye  ship  in  y®  wind  which  obliged  them  to  tack  and  the  French 
ship  struck  her  colours  to  the  Devonshire  who  wore  round  and  made  sail 
up  to  the  enemy  about  2  o’clock  y®  Eagle  Capt“  Rodney  coming  up  astern 
Raked  a  French  ship  on  our  Weather  Quarter  and  falling  astern  fell  on 
board  the  Devonshire  which  obliged  her  to  bear  up  to  clear  herself  from  y® 
Eagle  in  this  time  y®  Neptune's  sails  and  rigging  w’ere  much  shatter’d 
obliged  her  to  fall  astern  then  we  shot  up  with  another  of  y®  enemies  ships 
w’ho  was  engaging  us  on  our  Weather  Bow  where  w'e  lay  close  engaging 
her  in  y®  meantime  y®  Neptune  made  sail  and  came  up  with  us  and  engaged 
us  again  we  still  having  our  main  and  mizon  Tops^®  aback  we  shott  away 

(1)  Captains’  Logs,  1089,  Public  Record  Office. 
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her  mizon  mast  and  Disabled  her  in  such  a  manner  as  she  lay  muzzled  at 
i  past  3  struck  her  colours  and  hailed  us  to  send  our  boat  on  board  her 
which  we  did  and  an  oflScer  afad  Discharged  our  broadside  at  a  ship  that 
was  Playing  at  us  ahead  of  the  Neptune  who  in  a  little  time  struck  her 
colours  at  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  y®  Neptune's  main  and  foremast 
and  Bowsprit  came  by  y®  board  and  after  these  ships  had  struck  we  made  y® 
best  of  our  way  we  could  to  the  assistance  of  Adm*.  Hawke  who  we 
perceived  to  be  warmly  engaged  who  had  made  y®  signb  for  our  ships  to 
come  to  a  close  engagement  but  we  at  this  time  making  but  little  way 
through  the  water  occasioned  by  our  masts,  sails,  and  rigging  being  much 
shatter’d  stood  after  two  ships  of  y®  enemies  who  were  going  off  before  the 
wind  one  of  which  was  the  French  Admb  y®  Nottingham  at  this  time  came 
up  under  our  stern  and  the  Eagle  bearing  away  steering  for  the  enemy  at 
Dusk  y®  Nottingham  Eagle  and  we  coming  up  with  y®  enemy  began  to 
engage  again  who  kept  edging  away  but  we  soon  Left  of  the  night  closing 
upon  us  we  Lost  sight  of  them.  Our  masts  and  rigging  shott  all  to  pieces. 

As  a  mere  statement  of  fact,  Saunders’  log  is  valuable ;  after 
every  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  captain’s  modesty  in  the 
matter,  the  entry  serves  to  qualify  the  personal  estimates  of  the 
hero-worshipper.  Saunders  was  one  of  the  heroes,  not  the  hero, 
of  the  occasion. 

With  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  in  1748,  Saunders  seems  to 
have  turned  his  attention  to  politics  for  a  time.  He  was  elected 
member  for  Plymouth  in  1750,  and  for  Hey  don,  in  Yorkshire, 
four  years  later  through  the  influence  of  Anson.  In  1754  also  he 
was  made  Treasurer  of  Greenwich  Hospital — a  position  he  held 
for  twelve  years — and  in  1755  was  given  the  command  of  the 
recently  launched  ninety-gun  ship  Prince.  There  were  great  fes¬ 
tivities  that  year  at  Spithead  in  honour  of  the  anniversary  of 
George  II. ’s  accession.  The  fleet  assembled  in  force,  and  Wolfe, 
among  others,  took  a  run  to  Portsmouth  “to  enjoy  the  dreadful 
though  pleasing  sight  of  our  mighty  Navy.”  Did  he  by  any 
chance,  one  wonders,  meet  Saunders,  the  Prince's  proud  com¬ 
mander,  who,  a  year  or  two  later,  w'as  to  be  his  colleague  in  the 
St.  Lawrence?  Anson  went  down  to  inspect  the  fleet,  and  “a 
splendid  entertainment  ’’  was  given  on  the  Prinee  to  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  the  nobility  and  gentry  and  their  wives  and 
daughters.  Saunders  had  his  ship  spick  and  span  for  the  occa¬ 
sion,  and  Lady  Anson  wrote  enthusiastically  to  the  Marchioness 
Grey  ^ : — 

The  whole  passed  a  merveillc,  the  admiration  high  (and  we  have  the 
vanity  to  think  just).  Our  guest  had  seen  ships  before  indeed,  but  never 
till  now  saw  a  fleet;  the  condition  of  the  ships — the  discipline,  men,  officers, 
all  so  totally  different,  so  military,  &c.,  and,  above  all  things,  astonished 
at  the  quietness  (a  circumstance  I  have  a  notion  to  have  heard  was  very 
different  when  we  were  on  board  Sir  John  Xorris’s  ship)  at  the  time  of  the 
dinner  on  board  the  Prince,  where  there  must  have  been  above  twelve 


(1)  Barrow,  Life  of  Anson. 
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hundred  people.  No  private  house,  the  best  ordered,  could  have  been  i 
quieter. 

It  was  a  time  of  great  national  tension.  War  was  being  carried 
on  unofficially  between  the  French  and  English  beyond  the  seas, 
and  the  question  was  how  long  would  be  the  interval  before  the  two 
countries  were  again  at  grips  in  Europe.  Everyone  in  England 
talked  and  thought  of  invasion  ;  w  as  the  Navy  equal  to  the  task  of 
prevention?  France  w^as  busy  intriguing  and  preparing  her  fleets, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1756,  before  war  had  been  declared,  Byng 
was  sent  on  his  abortive  mission  to  relieve  Minorca.  When  news 
of  the  failure  reached  England,  Hawke  was  at  once  despatched, 
with  Saunders  as  his  second,  to  supersede  Byng.  The  frigate  in 
which  they  sailed  was  said  to  carry  a  cargo  of  courage,  but  the 
worst  had  happened  long  before  they  reached  the  Mediterranean. 
Hawke  and  Saunders  could  do  nothing  more  than  infuse  new 
spirit  into  British  movements,  and,  incidentally,  destroy  whatever 
prestige  came  to  the  French  from  Byng’s  discomfiture.  The 
following  year  Saunders — who  had  been  made  Eear-Admiral  of 
the  Blue — was  left  in  command  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  by 
his  vigilance  and  eagerness  to  meet  any  fleet  with  which  the 
French  might  attempt  to  pass  into  the  Atlantic,  not  only  pro¬ 
vided  his  captains  with  opportunities  for  individual  distinction,  of 
w'hich  they  took  full  advantage,  but  contributed  enormously  to 
that  command  of  the  sea  by  which  alone  Amherst  and  Wolfe 
w-ere  left  free  to  reduce  Louisbourg  in  1758. 

If  Pitt  knew  what  he  was  about  when  he  selected  Wolfe  for 
the  Quebec  command,  Anson  was  even  more  sure,  having  larger 
experience  of  his  man  to  go  upon,  in  recommending  Saunders 
for  the  naval  command.  Saunders  was  a  man  after  Wolfe’s  own 
heart ;  superior  to  conventional  methods  wffien  the  conventional 
was  obviously  not  the  best,  energetic,  resourceful,  and  animated 
only  by  a  desire  to  advance  the  public  service.  Wolfe  spoke  of 
him  as  “a  zealous,  brave  officer,”  and  from  the  very  moment  of 
his  appointment  till  the  victory  on  the  Heights  of  Abraham  he 
threw  himself  with  energy  into  the  task,  first  of  preventing  the 
French  from  sending  succour  to  ^Montcalm,  and  secondly  of 
furthering  whatever  plans  Wolfe  might  adopt  for  the 
reduction  of  the  grim  fortress  on  the  St.  LawTence.  His  letters 
to  Pitt  ^  are  those  of  a  man  of  action  who  takes  all  hazards  as 
they  come,  anticipates  them  w’here  possible,  and  has  not  one 
element  of  gasconade  in  his  composition.  The  successful  naviga¬ 
tion  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  the  French  thought  impossible, 
with  his  big  ships  and  many  transports ;  the  cool  courage  w  ith 

(1)  Kimball,  Correspondence  of  \Yilliam  Pitt  with  Colonial  Governors  and 
Naval  and  Military  Commanders  in  America. 
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which  the  fire-ships  and  radeaux,  that  might  have  done  irrepar¬ 
able  damage ,  were  met ;  the  simple ,  unaffected  references  he 
makes  to  his  own  part  in  such  momentous  incidents  as  Wolfe’s 
disastrous  attack  on  Montmorency,  and  his  efforts  to  carry  ships 
and  men  above  Quebec,  impress  one  with  a  sense  of  the  lion-heart 
unconscious  of  self,  conscious  only  of  duty  to  colleagues  and 
country.  Wolfe,  strong-minded,  irascible,  far  from  patient, 
struggling  against  personal  illness  and  an  opponent  who  could  not 
be  got  at,  and  w^ould  not  come  out  and  fight,  must'  often  have 
had  occasion  for  gratitude  that  Saunders  w’as  with  him.  The 
difference  in  the  two  men  is  sharply  illustrated  by  a  reference  in 
Montcalm’s  correspondence  :  “Lettre  polie  de  Saunders.  Lettre 
d’une  forme  polie  et  d’un  style  acre  de  Wolfe.”  ‘  There  was  the 
most  perfect  understanding  between  them,  and  when  Wolfe 
inserted  a  passage  referring  to  the  fleet  in  his  famous  despatch  to 
Pitt  of  September  •2nd,  1759,  to  which  Saunders  gently  demurred, 
Wolfe  instantly  deleted  it  and  wrote  him  a  letter  full  of  apology 
and  explanation.  In  his  will  Wolfe  asked  Saunders  to  accept 
his  light  service  of  plate  “in  remembrance  of  his  guest,”  and 
when  all  was  over  Saunders  was  able  to  report  to  Pitt  that  “during 
this  tedious  campaign  there  has  continued  a  perfect  good  under¬ 
standing  between  the  army  and  the  navy  ” — a  report  that  could 
not  always  be  made  of  the  operations  in  which  both  services 
were  concerned  during  the  eighteenth  century.  It  was,  I  imagine 
—“for  none,”  as  I  have  said  elsewhere,-  “but  he  could  have  taken 
so  important  a  decision  ” — to  Saunders  that  the  decision  to  embalm 
Wolfe  and  send  his  mortal  remains  to  England  was  due.  On  his 
way  home,  almost  within  sight  of  the  Lizard,  Saunders  learned 
that  Hawke  w'as  out  after  Conflans,  and  was  not  too  strongly 
equipped  for  the  task  in  hand.  Tired  as  he  must  have  been  after 
eight  or  nine  months’  incessant  labour,  mental  and  physical, 
Saunders,  without  a  second’s  hesitation,  turned  his  ships  south. 
“In  a  stirring  little  note  which  he  sent  off  to  Pitt,”  says  Mr. 
Corbett,  “he  laconically  informed  him  of  his  meeting  with 
Phillips  and  his  news.  ‘  I  have  therefore,’  he  wrote,  ‘  only  time 
to  acquaint  you  that  I  am  making  the  best  of  my  way  in  quest 
of  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  which  I  hope  his  Majesty  will  approve 
of.’  So  soon  as  his  resolution  was  known,  a  shout  of  applause 
went  up  from  every  side.  Even  Hardwicke  was  moved.  ‘  The 
part,’  he  wrote,  ‘  which  Admiral  Saunders  has  taken  voluntarily 
is,  I  think,  the  greatest  I  ever  heard  of.’  ”  ®  The  fact  that  Hawke 
had  disix)sed  of  Conflans  at  Guiberon  before  Saunders,  baffled  by 

(1)  Casgrain,  Lettres  de  Montcalm  d  Levis. 

(2)  Life  of  General  Wolfe,  Pitman. 

(3)  Corbett,  England  in  the  Seven  Years’  H’or,  Vol.  II. 
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easterly  winds,  was  able  to  join  him,  in  no  way  discounts  the 
credit  due  to  his  gallant  promptitude.  He  returned  to  Cork,  and 
made  his  way  by  Dublin  to  London.  He  was  frequently  startled 
by  the  resounding  enthusiasm  of  the  people  when  he  was  recog¬ 
nised  ;  the  King  honoured  him,  and  Parliament  voted  him  the 
thanks  of  the  nation.  Next  to  Wolfe,  he  was  singled  out  by  Pitt 
for  special  commendation.  His  merits,  said  Pitt,  equalled  those 
of  the  men  who  have  beaten  armadas.  “May  I  anticipate,”  cried 
he,  “those  who  will  beat  armadas  !  ”  ‘ 

Saunders  never  had  the  chance  to  beat  armadas ;  he  would 
have  welcomed  it  had  it  come  his  way ;  he  loved  “  no  dish  like 
a  French  ship,”  said  Walix)le  to  Mann ;  but  if  he  could  not  beat 
armadas  in  actual  fighting,  he  could  defeat  the  best  laid  plans  of 
French  and  Spanish  commanders  by  masterly  strategy.  In  the 
spring  of  1760  he  was  made  Commander-in-Chief  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  It  had  become  clear  to  Pitt  that  Bourbon  influence 
was  dragging  Spain  into  the  conflict ;  indeed,  the  desire  of  the 
Spanish  throne  to  “cut  in  ”  was  pretty  obvious.  Saunders  in  the 
Mediterranean  awaited  developments  with  one  eye  on  French 
movements  and  another  on  Cadiz.  His  diligence  was  such,  says 
one  authority,  “that  from  the  time  he  made  his  appearance  in 
these  seas  the  enemy’s  trade  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  stagna¬ 
tion.”  “  Spain’s  attitude  made  the  friendship  of  Portugal  for 
England  especially  important,  and  Saunders  had  an  eye  to  dip¬ 
lomacy  as  well  as  strategy.  Lord  Kinnoul  was  sent  on  a  mission 
to  the  Portuguese  Court.  Saunders,  “hearing  that  a  number  of 
influential  Portuguese  had  been  expelled  from  the  Papal 
dominions,  sent  a  frigate  to  Leghorn  to  carry  them  to  Lisbon. 
The  step  had  an  excellent  effect,  and  no  doubt  contributed  sub¬ 
stantially  to  Kinnoul’ s  success.”  ^  Saunders  wrote  to  Anson  on 
November  16th,  1761,  that  as  Marseilles  was  the  port  at  which 
all  the  trade  of  the  enemy  centred,  he  had  long  since  considered 
that  a  “successful  attempt  on  it  would  be  a  fatal  blow  to  their 
marine  and  commerce,”  but  there  were  certain  difficulties  which 
he  reviewed,  “though  not  in  order  to  discourage  the  expedition.”  ‘ 
What  he  most  ardently  desired  was  to  “go”  for  Cadiz  in  the 
event  of  relations  with  Spain  being  broken  off.  He  had  never 
been  to  Cadiz,  but  he  was  assiduous  in  learning  all  about 
the  place  and  the  state  of  the  Spanish  navy.  “Such  of  their 
men-of-war,”  he  wrote,  “as  I  have  lately  met  with  are  exceeding 
fine  ships,  and  scarce  to  be  distinguished  from  English,  which  is 

(1)  Walpole,  Memoirs  of  George  II. 

(2)  Beatson  quoted  by  Corbett. 

(3)  Corbett. 

(4)  Newcastle  Correspondence,  Add.  MSS.,  British  Museum. 
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owing  to  thefr  having  a  very  able  English  builder  at  Cadiz,  and 
another  at  Carthagena.”  ^  Unfortunately,  news  of  the  declaration 
of  war  did  not  reach  him  till  more  than  three  weeks  after  the 
event ;  adverse  winds  kept  him  in  Gibraltar  Bay  for  another  fort¬ 
night,  and  when  he  arrived  off  Cadiz  in  the  third  week  of  January, 
1762,  he  was  too  late  to  deliver  the  stroke  he  contemplated,  much 
to  his  chagrin  though  not  to  his  surprise.^ 

When  peace  came  in  the  following  year,  Saunders  was  not  able 
to  look  back  upon  any  sensational  contributions  to  the  seven  years’ 
world-drama.  His  were  the  solid  efforts  which  make  for  success, 
and  they  were  all  the  more  to  be  esteemed  because  it  was  certain 
that  he  only  needed  opportunity  to  startle  friend  and  foe  alike 
by  the  sheer  daring  of  his  temperament.  His  worth  was  fully 
recognised  at  home;  he  had  been  made  a  Knight  in  1761,  was 
advanced  to  Vice-Admiral  of  the  White  in  1762,  and  in  1765 
became  a  Commissioner  in  the  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral ,  First 
Commissioner  of  the  Admiralty,  and  a  Privy  Councillor.  His 
reward  in  material  wealth  also  was  great ;  in  1762  alone  his  share 
of  the  prize  Hermione,  taken  off  Cadiz,  is  estimated  to  have  been 
£65,000 — an  amount,  however,  which  one  authority  says  he 
divided  with  Commodore  Sir  Piercy  Brett.®  As  head  of  the 
Admiralty  he  took  a  very  strict  view  of  his  duty  :  the  sort  of  view 
that  commended  itself  to  men  like  Pitt  and  Wolfe.  The  Duke  of 
Newcastle  rejoiced  at  the  appointment,  congratulated  Saunders  in 
the  warmest  terms,  and  used  the  earliest  occasion  to  urge  the 
interests  of  proteges.  But  Saunders,  eager  though  he  was  to 
further  the  Duke’s  view’s,  did  not  see  his  way  to  oblige.  Among 
the  few  letters  of  his  w’hich  have  been  preserved,  one  is  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  regret  that  he  cannot  provide  a  guardship  at  Portsmouth 
for  Captain  Holwall,  as  the  Duke  suggests  ;  another  that  he  cannot 
continue  Captain  Webster  in  command  of  the  Hazard  sloop — the 
first  being  administratively  unwise ,  apparently ;  the  second 
against  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  Board. ^  It  must  have  cost 
Saunders  an  effort  to  refuse  the  Duke’s  request,  alike  on  account 
of  the  Duke  himself  and  of  the  men  for  whom  his  Grace  asked 
favours.  Saunders,  as  an  officer  in  Wolfe’s  army  bore  w’itness,® 
was  as  kind  and  considerate  as  he  was  courageous — “a  friend  of 
friendless  young  men  and  a  discoverer  and  rewarder  of  merit.” 
His  letters  to  Newcastle  show’  that  in  his  affability  w’as  no  weak¬ 
ness.  His  modesty  touched  Horace  Walpole  :  “No  man  said 
less  or  deserved  more.”  Chatham,  in  1772,  appears  to  have 

(1)  Newcastle  Correspondence. 

(3)  Laird  Clowes,  Social  England,  Vol  V. 

(4)  Newcastle  Correspondence. 

(5)  Doughty,  Siege  of  Quebec,  Vol.  III. 


(2)  Ibid. 
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desired  his  portrait  to  hang  in  the  ballroom  at  Burton  Pynsent 
with  his  own  and  Lady  Chatham’s,  Lord  Temple’s,  the  Marquis 
of  Granby’s,  and  Admiral  Bosca wen’s.  Saunders’  letter  to  the 
EarL  is  a  nice  index  to  the  man’s  character  :  — 

Spring  Gardens,  Dec.  10th,  1772. 

My  Lord, 

You  have  put  a  plain  seaman  under  great  difficulties.  I  assure  you 
I  find  it  a  great  deal  harder  to  make  a  proper  answer  to  your  Lordship’s 
civilities  than  to  execute  any  order  I  ever  received  from  you. 

Your  Lordship  has  made  an  exchange  with  me  that  I  am  a  gainer  by  in 

every  way.  You  have  my  picture,  and  I  will  keep  your  Lordship’s  letter 

as  a  thing  I  am  at  least  as  proud  of  as  a  mark  I  wear  of  the  King’s 

approbation  of  the  services  I  meant  to  do  in  that  time  whicli  was  truly 

glorious ;  because  the  best  and  ablest  men  in  the  Kingdom  were  then 
united  in  the  service  of  their  country. 

When  jour  Lordship  has  furnished  your  room  with  the  pictures  you 
propose,  your  children  will  have  as  many  monuments  as  there  are  pictures 
there  of  the  wisdom  and  spirit  of  their  father  that  encouraged  so  many 
worthy  actions.  My  share  was  the  least  in  them,  though  my  reward  is 
the  greatest  in  jour  Lordship’s  partiality  and  friendship. 

I  am  the  more  pleased  with  your  thinking  me  a  friend  to  liberty  than 
with  all  the  rest.  I  am  so  to  the  bottom,  and  you  may  depend  upon  it. 
I  think  a  country  can  have  no  glory  without  it,  and  I  have  always  been 
happy  whenever  I  could  act  under  your  Lordship  for  the  support  of  it. 

I  am,  with  greatest  respect  and  esteem. 

Your  Lordship’s  most  obed*.  and  most  obliged  humble  servant, 

Charles  Saunders. 

Saunders  died  in  1775,  the  first  year  of  the  War  of  Independ¬ 
ence.  According  to  Hartley,  who  announced  his  death  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  was  a  zealous  friend  of  the  constitutional 
rights  of  America ;  in  that,  as  in  other  matters,  he  shared 
Chatham’s  view.  Burke  pronounced  his  eulogy  in  Parliament. 
He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  near  the  monument  of 
Wolfe,  “w'ho  had  been  his  noble  associate  in  war,  his  compeer 
in  gallantry,  but  from  the  untimely  fate  of  the  General  not  in 
fortune.”^  He  lies  among  the  great,  and  a  recent  chronicler 
says  that  a  vacant  seat  awaits  him  among  the  immortals.® 

Edw.ard  Salmon. 

(1)  Correspondence  of  Chatham,  Vol.  IV. 

(2)  Chamock,  Biographia  Naralis,  Vol.  V. 

(3)  Callender,  Sea  Kings  of  Britain:  Albemarle  to  Hawke.  Longmans. 
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Although  the  Chinese  Empire  is  the  home  of  one-fourth  of  the 
world’s  population,  the  other  three-fourths  know,  in  reality,  very 
little  about  this  vast  perplexing  country.  How  few  Chinese  states¬ 
men  or  leaders  have  stamped  their  names  on  the  memory,  or 
their  images  on  the  imagination,  of  the  Western  World!  The 
Empress-Dowager,  quite  one  of  the  most  remarkable  women  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  was  a  familiar  character,  though  little 
understood,  less  interesting  since  she  admitted  the  interviewer 
and  journalist  into  her  palace  and  allowed  them,  with  banalities, 
to  belittle  our  conception  of  her  and  her  conception  of  us.  Her 
great  Minister  Li  also  enjoyed  an  international  reputation,  but 
then  Europe  had  met  him  in  the  flesh  during  his  w'onderful 
spectacular  tour.  Both  these  celebrities  commanded  attention 
rather  than  respect.  With  the  exception  of  the  Empress-Dowager 
and  Li,  however,  only  one  personality  has,  as  it  were,  got  over 
the  footlights  to  the  European  audience,  and  that  is  Yuan  Shih- 
kai,  erstwhile  commander  of  the  Northern  Army,  Viceroy  of 
Chihli,  member  of  the  Grand  Council,  and  member  of  the  Wai- 
Wu-Pu  (the  reconstructed  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs),  now  a 
private  gentleman  nursing  his  health  (at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Court)  on  his  owm  estates  in  Honan.  YYian  is  such  a  popular 
favourite  in  this  country  that  the  new's  of  his  fall  was  received 
with  consternation  by  the  Press,  and  some  writers  urged  that 
Great  Britain  should  put  pressure  on  the  Chinese  Government  to 
secure  his  return,  although  they  were  not  very  clear  as  to  what 
form  that  “pressure”  should  take.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
British  and  American  Ministers — and  they  alone,  be  it  noted — 
actually  w'ent  to  the  length  of  making  “friendly  representations  ” 
to  the  Eegent,  but,  after  receiving  a  polite  reply  to  the  effect  that 
Yuan’s  departure  indicated  no  change  in  the  policy  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  they  were  hardly  able  to  do  or  say  anything  more. 

There  are  good  reasons  for  Yuan’s  notoriety.  He  is  certainly 
the  best  administrator  China  has  had  for  half  a  century.  He  is 
a  thorough-going  Chinese,  with  strong  national  pride,  and  he  is 
progressive  and  practical.  The  combination  is  not  so  rare  as 
might  be  thought  in  China;  but  in  Y^'uan’s  case,  as  in  that  of 
Li,  fortune  also  played  into  his  hands  and,  as  the  henchman  of 
the  Empress-Dowager,  he  attained  a  power  that  his  owm  merits 
might  have  failed  to  win.  The  careers  of  Li  and  Yuan  in  relation 
to  the  late  Empress-Dowager  were  closely  parallel  in  the  coups 
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d'etat  of  1875  and  1898.  Both  rendered  services  to  their 
Imperial  mistress  which  she  never  forgot.  But,  by  throwing  in 
his  lot  with  the  Dowager-Empress  rather  than  with  Kwanghsii 
and  the  reformers,  Yuan  discounted  his  own  political  future.  His 
Mistress  dies,  and  the  Emperor  Kwanghsii,  her  victim,  does  not 
survive  her,  but  the  present  Eegent  is  Kwanghsii’s  brother,  the 
reform  party  (albeit  with  moderated  views)  is  really  in  the 
ascendant,  and  the  Chinese,  remembering  Y^'uan’s  treachery  to 
his  master,  consider  that  he  has  got  off  cheaply.  An  impression 
seems  to  obtain  that  his  departure  meant  the  triumph  of  reaction 
and  anti-foreign  feeling  over  the  spirit  of  progress,  but  the  spirit  is 
moving  in  too  large,  and  even  in  too  blind,  a  way  to  be  arrested 
by  any  change  in  the  personnel  of  the  Peking  Government. 

No  one  who  has  any  acquaintance  with  Chinese  habits  of  mind 
would  expect  them  to  begin  reform  from  the  foundations  up, 
as  we  should.  Possibly  the  reason  of  the  difference  lies  in  a 
fundamental  disagreement  as  to  what  “foundations”  really  are. 
Personally,  I  have  for  many  years  past  been  urging  that  until 
China  gets  her  finances  into  order  reform  is  impossible;  but, 
since  I  am  convinced  that  China  is  progressing,  although  her 
finances  are  in  a  worse  state  than  ever,  I  may  have  to  modify 
my  opinion.  China  treats  finance  with  outw’ard  respect.  She 
has  a  Ministry  of  Finance  at  whose  head  is  Duke  Tsai  Tse,  who 
conducted  the  Imperial  Mission  abroad  of  1906,  and  whose  reports 
are  said  to  have  “laid  the  foundations  of  future  constitutional 
government.”  But  China  has  no  budget,  and  she  has  no  standard 
currency,  although  an  attempt  was  made  to  fix  upon  one  in 
October,  1906.  The  provincial  mints,  which  used  to  turn  out 
their  own  coinage,  have  been  partially  stopped,  but  notes,  printed 
in  Japan,  are  issued  recklessly,  without  a  bullion  reserve.  The 
Chinese  have  not  even  the  excuse  of  novelty  in  the  banking 
system,  for  it  is  of  great  antiquity  in  their  country  and  highly 
organised.  And  yet  one  is  reminded  by  their  financial  operations 
of  the  young  wife  who,  when  informed  that  her  account  was 
over-drawn ,  remedied  the  matter  by  sending  a  cheque  to  balance  ! 

Until  quite  recently  the  financial  confusion  w-as  not  seriously 
reflected  in  commercial  circles.  Recently  in  Tientsin  the  native 
merchants  could  only  show  assets  of  a  million  sterling  against  two 
millions  of  debts ;  but  this  was  mainly  the  result  of  foreign 
merchants  giving  unlimited  credit.  The  speculative  spirit 
is  bound  to  increase,  and  the  depreciation  of  silver,  the  fall 
in  customs  revenues,  and  the  heavy  levies  in  the  provinces  (always 
in  silver),  to  meet  the  gold  indemnity,  are  bound  to  result  eventu¬ 
ally  in  disorganisation  of  trade.  Simultaneously  with  all  this 
muddling  we  find  China  has  started  a  postal-order  seiwice,  which 
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is  sure  to  be  freely  used,  and  ought  to  be  well  worked.  In  this 
connection  it  must  be  mentioned  that  although  the  postal  service, 
now  so  highly  developed,  owes  a  good  deal  to  the  work  of  the 
foreign  staff  of  the  Imperial  Maritime  Customs,  it  is  in  reality 
a  Chinese  service,  and  its  rapid  development  is  largely  due  to 
the  organisation  already  existing  among  the  Chinese  themselves. 

Take,  again,  the  question  of  communications.  In  the  general 
“reform  ”  of  government  a  Ministry  of  Communications  was  set 
up,  and  an  entirely  new  railway  policy  was  initiated  which  had 
something  in  its  favour.  Hitherto  railway  lines  in  China  had 
been  either  (a)  political  lines,  built  under  concessions  to  foreign 
governments,  like  those  constructed  by  Germany  in  Shantung 
or  by  Eussia  in  Manchuria,  (b)  Chinese  Government  lines,  built 
under  foreign  management  and  with  foreign  capital,  or  (c)  lines 
undertaken  by  foreign  syndicates  under  concessions  whereby  the 
railways  themselves  were  pledged.  The  growing  desire  to  keep 
“China  for  the  Chinese  ”  led  to  a  popular  idea  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  ought  to  retain  not  only  the  control  but  even  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  communications  in  its  own  hands,  and  in  one  case  a  heavy 
redemption  was  paid  to  get  back  a  concession  on  which  very  little 
work  had  been  done.  Negotiations  for  fresh  lines  were  purposely 
prolonged,  existing  contracts  were  obstructed,  and,  to  cut  a  long 
story  short,  a  fresh  basis  was  eventually  established  by  which 
the  Chinese  Government  retained  full  control  and  did  not  even 
mortgage  the  lines  to  foreign  bondholders.  Special  revenues 
were  then  earmarked  for  the  payment  of  interest.  Quite  recently, 
however,  a  further  stage  has  been  reached.  It  had  been  con¬ 
sidered  necessary,  for  the  safeguarding  of  the  bondholders,  that 
a  foreign  chief  engineer  and  auditor  should  be  included  in  every 
scheme,  but  on  the  two  latest  lines  for  w^hich  loans  have  been 
concluded  the  Chinese  Government  apparently  reserves  to  itself 
even  fuller  discretion  in  this  matter.  The  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment,  it  is  true,  gives  a  guarantee — and  w^e  have  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  this  will  be  disregarded — but  the  absence  of  any 
stipulation  as  to  foreign  supervision  means  that  there  will  be 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  badly-made  lines  and  badly  admini¬ 
stered  Chinese  companies,  and  a  growing  distaste,  both  among 
foreign  and  native  investors,  to  be  associated  w’ith  railw'ay  enter¬ 
prise.  Here,  again,  China  seems  to  be  starting  at  the  wrong 
end.  She  has  neither  a  good  administration  nor  trained 
officials  to  take  charge  of  the  works,  and  until  she  has  both  it 
is  suicidal  to  exclude  foreign  supervision.  It  is  true  that  the 
Chinese  are  building  the  Peking-Kalgan  line  with  their 
own  money  and  engineers,  and  a  section  of  the  line  from 
Shanghai  to  Hangchow,  constructed  by  Chinese,  was  recently 
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opened.  But  these  lines  are  the  exception  which  proves  the 
rule.  The  Ministry  of  Communications  is  notoriously  one  of  the 
worst  in  China.  Chen-pi,  the  Minister  in  charge,  has  been 
foremost  in  opposing  the  employment  of  foreigners  in  any  posts 
of  importance.  Chang  Chih-tung,  being  anxious  to  push  on  the 
trunk  line  from  Hankau  to  Canton,  was  willing  to  employ 
foreigners  in  order  to  save  the  waste  and  delay  resulting  from 
Chinese  methods,  but  the  Ministry  of  Communications  stren¬ 
uously  opposed  this.  Chen-pi  has,  however,  been  impeached  and 
degraded  for  corruption,  so  a  change  for  the  better  may  possibly 
occur.  The  hopeful  point  is  that  the  Chinese  want  railways, 
and  mean  to  have  them  somehow.  A  striking  anomaly  is  that, 
while  the  postal  service  is  excellent  and  cheap,  the  telegraph 
(a  much  older  service)  is  dear  and  bad.  It  has  hitherto  been 
run  by  private  companies,  but  has  now  been  taken  over  by  Gov¬ 
ernment,  so  that  reform  is  at  least  possible.  Unfortunately,  with 
their  usual  knack  of  beginning  at  the  wrong  end,  the  Chinese 
have  not  attempted  so  far  to  mend  their  roads  or  restore  their 
waterways.  When  the  last  manoeuvres,  in  Ngan-hwei,  were 
held,  over  140  miles  of  road  had  actually  to  be  made  in  the 
district,  as  only  wheel-barrows  and  ponies  could  be  used  on  the 
tracks  which  served  for  communication ! 

If  there  is  one  subject  that  has  preoccupied  the  Powers  more 
than  another  in  connection  with  China  it  is  the  time-honoured 
exaction  of  likin.  Again  and  again  efforts  have  been  made  to 
remove  this  obstacle  to  foreign  trade,  but  each  time  likin  has 
disappeared  in  one  form,  only  to  reappear  in  another.  The 
Chinese  Government  now  asks  for  a  fresh  discussion  of  the 
likin  question  with  a  view  to  its  abolition,  in  consideration,  of 
course,  of  an  increase  of  Customs  duties.  Likin  was  to  be 
abolished  by  the  Mackay  treaty,  in  return  for  a  considerable 
increase  in  both  import  and  export  duties ;  but  this  innovation 
was  not  to  come  into  force  until  all  the  other  treaty  Powers  had 
also  given  their  assent.  This  assent  has  not  yet  been  obtained. 
The  British  merchants  of  the  China  side  and  their  representatives 
at  home  are  weary  of  asking  their  Government  to  insist  on  treaty 
obligations,  and  naturally  view  without  much  enthusiasm  a  pro¬ 
posal  that  the  Chinese  should  exact  a  tangible  and  substantial 
increase  in  duties  in  exchange  for  a  promise  w'hich  in  the  present 
condition  of  their  administration  they  have  not  the  power,  even 
if  they  had  the  will,  to  fulfil.  For  that  is  really  the  truth  about 
likin.  Suppress  it  at  one  point  and  it  bursts  out  at  another,  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  until  the  administration  is  purified  of  the 
hordes  of  officials  and  hangers-on  who  have  no  other  means  of 
subsistence  than  this  particular  form  of  “squeeze.”  Moreover, 
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whereas  the  Chinese  Government  claims  a  reconsideration  of  the 
commercial  status  on  the  grounds  that  she  is  reorganising  her 
finances  the  plausible  view  is  that  she  wants  the  increased 
Customs  revenue  to  pay  for  reforms  which  are,  so  far,  in  embryo. 

In  any  case,  the  tendencies  towards  reform  in  this  direction — as 
in  the  case  of  constitutional  reform  since  the  return  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners  in  1906 — have  so  far  been  confused  and  vague,  and, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  financial  muddle,  do  not  present 
a  very  bright  prospect.  And  yet,  on  the  principle  of  nil  desper- 
andum,  I  supix)se  we  may  as  well  discuss  likin  again.  The  present 
Chinese  Government  is  certainly  more  “progressive”  than  any 
previous  one,  and  it  is  no  good  alienating  them  by  too  rigorous 
an  insistence  on  past  events  and  obligations. 

In  another  Department  of  State  the  unexpected  has 

happened.  The  army,  now'  under  a  Ministry  of  War,  though 
far  from  being  in  numbers  and  efficiency  what  some  panegyrists 
have  painted  it,  is  still  making  progress.  As  regards  numbers, 
it  appears  that  out  of  thirty-six  divisions  of  the  great  new  army 
only  five  have  been  raised,  and  in  Chihli  province  alone  has  the 
proper  complement  of  two  divisions  been  provided.  A  scheme 
of  compulsory  service  is  now'  under  consideration !  The  last 
autumn  manoeuvres  during  December,  1908,  were  not  by 

any  means  so  imposing  as  those  of  1906,  a  force  of  only 

21,000  men  being  employed.  The  whole  affair  was  a 

set  piece,  no  initiative  being  allow'ed  to  the  officers  and  the 
“umpires”  doing  no  umpiring.  The  material  (drawn  from  the 
Yangtze  provinces,  and  not  from  Yuan’s  Northern  army)  was 
good,  both  as  regards  physique  and  discipline,  but  there  were  all 
the  old  flaws — the  discrepancy  of  arms  (Krupp,  Mauser,  and 
Japanese  rifles;  German,  Japanese,  and  Danish  machine-guns), 
the  ammunition  of  different  kinds,  and  the  lack  of  any  reality  in 
the  manoeuvres  executed.  It  was  a  w'ell-staged  piece  of  “make- 
see.”  Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  spirit  introduced  into  China 
by  Yuan  Shih-kai,  w'hen  he  elevated  soldiering  from  a  con¬ 
temptible  position  in  the  social  scale  to  the  rank  of  a  respectable 
and  paying  trade,  has  undoubtedly  spread  far  and  wide.  The 
army  is  recruited  from  a  good  class,  officers  are  being  trained  on 
modern  lines,  albeit  in  a  somewhat  academic  form,  and  with  such 
splendid  fighting  material  as  China  affords  one  cannot  doubt  that 
her  military  progress  will  be  sure,  if  slow.  Sir  Eobert  Hart,  who, 
after  his  long  experience  in  the  Chinese  Customs,  seems  to  think 
in  millions,  has  several  times  presented  us  with  a  picture  of 
serried  ranks  of  Chinese  soldiers  forming  an  irresistible  factor  in 
world  evolution.  But,  whereas  in  the  days  just  after  the  Boxer 
trouble  he  viewed  these  armies  as  the  implacable  foes  of  the 
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Western  world,  bound  to  sweep  across  it  in  a  yellow  flood,  he  now 
declar'^s^  that  a  militant  China  will  be  a  force  making  for  peace, 
that  she  will,  in  fact,  dictate  peace  :  “Now,  gentlemen,  there  must 
be  no  more  fighting  !  ”  The  millennium  has  seldom  been  presented 
in  a  more  fantastic  light  than  that  of  an  armed,  efficient  China 
dictating  peace  to  quarrelsome  Europe  and  America.  For  practical 
purposes  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  remember  that  in  the  near 
future  China  w'ill  have  a  fighting  force  of  no  mean  size  or  ability, 
and  that  she  will  use  it  to  hold  her  own,  if  not  to  attempt  the 
recovery  of  what  she  has  lost.  Her  people  are  fully  alive  to  the 
necessity  of  force  behind  the  law. 

The  improvement  in  the  moral  of  the  soldier  class  is  one  of  the 
most  significant  features  in  China,  because  it  is  really  a  funda¬ 
mental  reform,  and  as  such  cannot  be  easily  arrested.  An  equally 
significant  change  is  found  in  the  attitude  now  adopted  by  the 
best  Chinese  tow’ards  opium,  and  this  is  really  more  important 
than  statistics  as  to  the  acreage  under  poppy  cultivation  or  the 
number  of  dens  suppressed  in  any  particular  town.  As  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  judge,  there  is  a  genuine  reaction  on  the  part  of  the 
educated  classes  against  the  use  of  the  drug  and  an  honest  attempt 
by  many  of  the  Government  officials  to  carry  out  the  regulations 
prohibiting  it,  but  this  is  by  no  means  equivalent  to  saying  that 
those  regulations  are  meeting  the  case  or  that  the  people  generally 
are  being  weaned  from  the  drug  habit.  To  those  acquainted  with 
the  general  character  of  the  Chinese  there  has  always  been  some¬ 
thing  a  little  ludicrous  in  the  attitude  of  the  extreme  anti-opium 
party  in  this  country,  and  I  myself,  after  a  considerable  experi¬ 
ence,  was  unable  to  endorse  the  very  heavy  charges  brought 
against  opium  as  a  demoralising  factor.  Alcohol  in  our  own 
country  is  a  worse  evil,  and  it  is  contended  by  some  savants  that 
the  Chinese  were  much  addicted  to  alcohol  before  they  took  to 
opium.  Our  own  generation,  however,  has  seen  great  improve¬ 
ment  towards  sobriety  in  our  middle  and  upper  classes,  and  this 
is  reflected  in  the  attitude  of  the  same  classes  in  China  towards 
the  excessive  use  of  a  drug  which ,  with  them ,  took  the  place  of  the 
bottle.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  prohibitionary  prices  put  on 
opium  will  not  revive  the  drink  habit,  and  it  is  even  more  desir¬ 
able  that  other  drugs,  such  as  morphia,  should  not  be  permitted  to 
replace  opium.  Both  these  undesirable  contingencies  have  already 
presented  themselves  in  a  concrete  form. 

It  is  only  since  November,  1906,  that  any  serious  attempt  has 
been  made  to  regulate  the  growth  and  use  of  opium ,  when  an  edict 
w'as  issued  decreeing  that  the  area  under  poppy  cultivation  should 
be  reduced  by  one-tenth  annually  for  ten  years,  so  that  at  the  end 
(1)  December  7th,  Lisburn,  and  December  15th,  1908,  London. 
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of  that  time  no  opium  should  be  produced  in  China,  and  the  use 
of  the  drug  should  cease.  One-seventh  of  the  opium  used  in  China 
is  imported,  chiefly  from  India,  and  in  consideration  of  the 
virtuous  intentions  of  Peking,  the  British  Government  in  1908 
consented  to  a  self-denying  ordinance  whereby  the  Indian  export 
is  to  be  reduced  by  one-tenth  each  year  for  a  period  of  ten  years, 
after  which  the  importation  is  to  be  stopped  altogether.  There 
have  not  been  w^anting  critics  who  declared  that  Peking’s  chief 
aim  was  to  establish  a  Government  monopoly  in  opium,  so  that 
China  will  have  to  give  solid  proofs  of  her  bona  fide  intention  to 
destroy  the  industry  root  and  branch.  And  this  is  a  gigantic  under¬ 
taking,  compared  to  which  the  total  abolition  of  alcohol  in  the 
British  Isles  would  be  comparatively  easy.  The  machinery  of 
administration,  whereby  the  regulations  must  be  carried  into 
effect,  is  composed  very  largely  of  officials  who  are  themselves  con¬ 
firmed  opium-eaters,  and  the  physical  discomfort,  and  often  col¬ 
lapse,  caused  by  a  total  abandonment  of  the  habit,  even  when 
not  indulged  in  to  excess,  are  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  suf¬ 
ferings  of  a  moderate  drinker  when  deprived  of  his  beer  or 
spirits. 

Two  methods  by  which  the  regulations  used  to  be  evaded  may 
be  mentioned.  In  Honan,  it  is  reported,  the  area  under  cultiva¬ 
tion  was  officially  declared  to  be  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent,  more 
than  was  actually  the  fact,  so  that  the  “reduction  ’’  could  be  faced 
with  equanimity  for  some  years  to  come.  In  Szechuan,  which 
consumes  about  half  the  opium  used  in  China,  practically  the 
whole  amount  used  being  grown  in  the  province,  it  w’as  said 
that  the  only  change  till  recently  was  the  substitution  of  official 
for  private  stations  for  the  sale  of  the  drug.  Sir  A.  Hosie’s  last 
re[X)rt  (China,  No.  1,  1909),  however,  states  that  a  very  great 
reduction  of  poppy  land,  both  in  Honan  and  Szechuan,  has  taken 
place,  and,  though  the  various  provincial  reports  are  conflicting, 
on  the  whole  success  has  been,  in  the  opinion  of  Sir  J.  N.  Jordan, 
as  great  as  could  be  expected.  The  Opium  Commission  which 
met  at  Shanghai  early  this  year  put  on  record,  as  the  first  of 
its  resolutions,  that  it  recognised  “the  unswerving  sincerity  of 
the  Government  of  China  in  its  efforts  to  eradicate  the  production 
and  consumption  of  opium  throughout  the  Empire,  the  increas¬ 
ing  body  of  public  opinion  among  the  Chinese  by  whom  these 
efforts  are  supported,  and  the  real,  though  unequal,  progress 
already  made  in  a  task  of  the  greatest  magnitude.”  The  Com¬ 
mission  found  the  unrestricted  manufacture,  sale,  and  distribution 
of  morphine  to  be  a  great  and  growing  danger,  and  urged 
strict  control  of  this  and  other  noxious  derivatives  of  opium. 
If  writing  of  any  other  country  than  China,  one  would  say 
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that  a  reorganisation  of  the  whole  financial  system  and  the 
opening  up  of  fresh  industries  and  sources  of  taxation  were 
absolutely  essential  before  anti-opium  regulations  could  be  applied. 
In  Topsy-Turvy dom,  however,  things  work  out  differently,  and  in 
the  teeth  of  every  disadvantage  I  believe  it  is  really  true  that  the 
better  class  Chinese,  the  better  class  officials,  and  even  the  Peking 
Government  itself,  are  generally  anxious  to  break  the  hold  upon 
their  people  of  a  drug  which  is  generally  believed  to  have  dele¬ 
terious  effects. 

A  very  important  feature  in  the  situation  is  the  attitude  of 
Japan.  Japan,  it  will  be  remembered,  prohibited  the  import  of 
opium  in  her  own  territory  and  reduced  its  consumption,  but  she 
w'as  the  last  of  the  Powers  to  give  her  consent  to  the  prohibition 
of  the  importation  of  morphia  into  China  except  for  medicinal  pur¬ 
poses — a  necessary  sequence  to  the  suppression  of  opium.  More¬ 
over,  Japan  does  not  take  any  steps  to  discourage  the  opium 
traffic  in  Manchuria,  and  she  has  only  slightly  reduced  the  number 
of  smokers  in  Formosa.  This  action  may  be  defended  by  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain  in  Hong  Kong  and  the  Malay 
States  and  Straits  Settlements.  In  the  former  all  the  opium 
dens  have  been  closed,  but  the  sale  of  opium  has  not  been  pro¬ 
hibited,  and  many  people  believe  that  the  habit  will  merely  be 
indulged  in  even  worse  surroundings.  In  the  Malay  States  and 
Straits  Settlements  the  Royal  Commission  has  reported  merely  in 
favour  of  stricter  control  of  opium-smoking  in  place  of  suppres¬ 
sion.  In  Ceylon,  it  is  true,  sweeping  measures  are  likely  to  be 
adopted.  In  all  the  Crown  Colonies,  however,  conditions  vary 
from  those  in  China  itself,  especially  in  the  fact  that  in  the  former 
a  much  stricter  and  more  paternal  Government  holds  the  reins, 
and  can  regulate  the  use  of  the  drug,  though  it  might  be  inex¬ 
pedient  to  attempt  as  yet  to  abolish  it  altogbther.  China  herself 
must  show  the  w’ay  in  this  respect.  As  long  as  she  grows  and  uses 
opium  herself,  there  is  no  possibility  that  it  could  be  prohibited  by 
other  Powers  merely  from  sentimental  considerations.  It  is  China 
whose  national  self-respect  and  moral  consciousness  are  involved, 
and  it  is  she  who  must  prove,  to  demonstration,  that  she  is  in 
earnest  in  making  pecuniary  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  the  national 
moral. 

The  reader  who  has  followed  me  so  far  in  my  rapid  survey  of 
China’s  recent  progress  will  probably  by  this  time  have  realised 
that  “progress  ”  has  meant  not  so  much  the  actual  sum  of  achieve¬ 
ment  as  an  indefinable  alteration  in  the  attitude  of  the  nation. 
The  movement  is  best  summed  up  in  the  word  “education,”  and, 
taking  education  in  its  true  sense — the  formation  of  character,  not 
the  acquisition  of  a  mass  of  information — we  find  in  all  the  tangled 
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gropings  of  the  Chinese,  in  all  their  mistakes  and  muddles,  that 
the  nation  is  really  reforming  itself,  not  from  the  top  downwards, 
as  was  done  in  Japan,  but  from  the  base  upwards,  as  becomes  the 
oldest  and  truest  of  democracies.  Character  has  always  been  the 
touchstone  of  success  in  China,  where  the  humblest  may  rise  to 
Ministerial  rank,  and  so  far  was  this  principle  carried  that  no 
attempt  was  made  to  specialise — the  man  who  rose  to  the  top 
was  expected  to  take,  en  route,  any  post  that  offered  without  a 
vestige  of  expert  knowledge.  If  China  can  retain  her  sound  belief 
in  character,  and  yet  graft  on  to  it  some  of  the  Western  standards 
of  expert  efficiency,  the  result  may  surprise  the  world.  So  far  the 
actual  technical  progress  of  education  itself  has  been  of  a  mixed 
character. 

Since  the  old  classical  education,  after  being  undermined  by 
foreign  intercourse,  was  swept  away  in  1905  by  the  decree  abolish¬ 
ing  the  historic  system  of  examinations  a  great  impetus  has  been 
given  to  the  new  educational  movement.  There  is  an  Imperial 
University  at  Peking,  where  foreign  languages,  law,  mathematics, 
chemistry,  and  physiology  are  taught  by  European  and  Japanese 
professors,  while  a  medical  school  (the  Chinese  jMedical  College) 
was  founded  in  1906  for  the  training  of  students,  whose  diplomas 
are  recognised  by  Government.  At  Tientsin  there  are  a  Chinese 
University,  an  Anglo-Chinese  college,  an  industrial  school  (under 
Japanese  supervision),  and  medical  colleges,  apart  from  private 
and  Kussian  schools.  In  nearly  all  the  provincial  capitals  colleges 
have  been  founded,  while  schools  of  all  kinds — primary  and 
secondary,  agricultural,  mechanical,  and  military — grow'  like 
mushrooms.  Quantity  is  more  remarkable  than  quality.  The 
chief  feature  is  absence  of  uniformity.  Moreover,  it  has  been 
recognised  that  such  professions  as  doctoring  or  soldiering  need 
to  be  studied  in  schools  specially  provided  for  the  purpose,  and 
this  opens  the  door  to  the  whole  field  of  specialisation. 

A  most  interesting  and  important  suggestion  has  recently  been 
put  forward  by  the  Eev.  Lord  William  Cecil  as  to  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  organising  an  educational  centre  in  China,  a  union 
of  colleges,  independent  of  any  missionary  society,  yet  with 
Christian  sympathies.  Up  till  now  a  vast  amount  of  education  has 
been  carried  on  in  China  through  the  mission  centres,  principally 
those  of  the  United  States,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  this  work 
should  cease — an  Emergency  Committee  proposes  to  support 
medical  training  colleges,  the  education  of  Chinese  teachers  and 
pastors,  and  the  dissemination  of  literature — but  it  is  well  known 
to  all  who  have  personal  acquaintance  with  China  that  the 
missions  find  their  greatest  difficulty  in  reaching  the  wealthier 
and  more  cultivated  classes.  The  youths  of  these  classes  are  being 
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sent  abroad  in  great  numbers  to  study,  and  the  result  is  that  they 
too  often  lose  their  own  moral  view-point  without  attaining  any 
other — they  return  neither  Confucians  nor  Christians.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  universities  at  Peking  and  Tientsin,  there  is  another 
in  the  province  of  Shansi,  staffed  with  missionary-educated  teachers 
and  some  foreigners,  and  patronised  by  the  gentry  of  the  province  ; 
but,  so  far,  modern  education  is  too  young  a  plant  to  have  grown  to 
any  great  size,  and  the  overw’helming  difficulty  is  to  find  really 
qualified  professors  and  teachers.  Lord  William  Cecil’s  Com¬ 
mittee  seems  to  design  a  university  supported  as  an  educational 
mission  by  the  English-speaking  public,  and  therefore  able  to 
enlist  the  services  of  a  highly-trained  staff  imbued  with  a  genuine 
desire  to  benefit  the  Chinese.  Probably  such  a  university,  if 
properly  supported  by  the  Government,  and  if  religious  propa¬ 
ganda  were  kept  in  the  background,  might  attract  the  best 
Chinese  students,  who  would  certainly  be  none  the  w’orse  for 
having  escaped  the  atmosphere  of  the  students’  circles  at  Tokio  or 
elsewhere.  The  intended  university  at  Hong  Kong  is  considered 
by  many  to  be  a  superior  scheme,  likely  to  be  less  inclined  to 
abstract  science  and  philosophy  than  to  practical  subjects  such 
as  engineering  and  medicine ;  the  federation  of  the  Chinese  so- 
called  colleges  would  in  reality,  it  is  maintained,  be  a  federation 
of  schools.  The  Germans  are  about  to  start  a  well  devised  and 
highly  efficient  High  School  at  Kiaochau — on  practical  lines. 
The  high  Chinese  officials  are  desirous  of  getting  the  best  in 
European  education  for  their  sons,  but  they  do  not  want  that 
education  to  be  the  medium  for  converting  them  to  Christianity. 
They  send  their  boys,  therefore,  not  to  missionary  schools, 
but  to  foreign  ones  where  no  religious  education  or  sectarian 
bias  is  evident,  and  it  is  as  an  educational  establishment, 
pure  and  simple,  that  Lord  William  Cecil’s  proposed  university 
will  have  to  be  w-orked  if  it  is  to  keep  the  Chinese  students  in  their 
own  country.  Until  a  few  years  ago  the  foreign-educated  or 
foreign-trained  man  was  anathema  to  Government,  and  had  no 
chance  of  official  promotion.  Now  he  is  greatly  in  demand.  Tang 
Shao-yi,  chief  lieutenant  of  Yuan,  who  was  sent  on  an  important 
mission  to  Japan  and  the  United  States,  and  visited  the  chief 
countries  of  Europe  to  report  on  financial  reform,  was  educated 
at  Columbia  College,  U.S.A.  Liang  Tun-yen,  formerly  Customs 
taotai  and  now  Assistant  President  of  the  Foreign  Office  (the 
highest  post  to  which  any  foreign-educated  Chinese  has  attained), 
is  a  graduate  of  Yale,  and  was  a  noted  baseball  player  in  his  time. 

The  proposed  university  will  need  to  receive  some  assurance 
as  to  the  status  of  its  students  in  their  after-career  before  it  can 
compete  with  foreign  universities  for  the  best  youth  of  China. 
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Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  about  education  in  China  is 
the  fact,  attested  by  recent  travellers,  that  the  Confucian  and 
Buddhist  temples  are  being  turned  into  village  schools.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  it  will  be  many  years  before  teachers  can  be  provided  who 
are  really  fitted  for  their  task.  Japan  has  sent  over  many,  and 
for  a  time,  during  a  period  of  anti-foreign  reaction  in  Government 
circles,  it  looked  as  though  Europeans  were  to  be  ousted  from  all 
educational  posts.  The  minor  ones  were  filled  with  half-educated 
Japanese  and  Chinese  turned  out  wholesale  in  Tokio — men  who 
had  read  Herbert  Spencer  and  Haeckel,  but  knew  nothing  of 
the  world  and  less  of  educational  methods.  This  influx  of  blind 
leaders  of  the  blind  from  Japan,  though  it  has  diminished  of  late, 
is  bound  to  continue,  just  as  the  return  of  the  youth  from  his 
foreign  school,  where  he  has  gulped  down  an  unassimilable  dose 
of  “Western  learning”  and  acquired  a  most  grotesque  idea  of 
his  own  cleverness,  is  bound  to  upset  the  currents  of  thought  and 
set  the  cauldron  of  emotion  bubbling.  But,  given  time,  the 
Chinese  will  get  a  truer  perspective,  and  perhaps  no  better  help 
towards  that  end  could  be  devised  than  the  establishment  of  a 
really  first-class  university,  with  high  standards,  where  the  best 
students  would  be  measured  against  each  other  and  against  pro¬ 
fessors  whose  weight  and  influence  would  be  on  the  side  of 
thoroughness  and  genuine  learning.  The  great  memorising  power 
of  the  Chinese  gives  them,  measured  against  Western  youths,  a 
spurious  air  of  brilliance,  and  the  difference  of  both  moral  and 
social  atmosphere  to  which  they  are  subjected  in  Europe  and 
America,  where  they  see  only  the  freedom  and  know  nothing  of 
the  inward  restraints  and  sanctions,  are  demoralising  factors 
which  need  to  be  removed  from  their  path  if  China  is  to  find  the 
statesmen  she  needs. 

Here  we  have  arrived  at  the  key  to  the  situation — China  has 
the  spirit  of  progress  in  her  midst ;  she  can  get  the  technical 
equipment  if  she  tries,  but  will  she  find  the  man  for  the  moment? 
Yuan,  in  disgrace,  is  the  only  real  statesman  in  sight.  The  Court 
is  still  ruled  by  eunuchs,  the  Regent  is  the  traditional  Manchu, 
though  he  dabbles  in  political  and  social  reform  studies,  and  the 
new  Empress-Dowager  is  the  old  one  without  the  extraordinary 
strength  of  character  of  Tze-hsi.  I  have  always  maintained  that 
reform  in  China  would  come  from  below,  and,  despite  a  long 
array  of  showy  edicts,  that  is  its  true  history.  This  being  the 
case,  we  have  not  to  reckon  up  what  the  Government  has  done 
or  left  undone  :  on  the  one  hand  so  many  schools  built,  oi>ium 
“suppressed,”  a  modern  army  raised;  on  the  other  no  financial 
reform,  no  recognition  of  treaty  obligations,  no  administrative 
reform.  We  have  rather  to  try  to  get  a  look  at  the  people,  and 
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see  how  their  outlook  on  life  is  changing  and  what  are  their  ideals. 
Here  is  the  key  to  the  situation.  China  has  awakened  to  national 
consciousness  ;  she  has  evolved  an  embryonic  but  genuine  national 
patriotism;  she  is  learning  to  read.  The  movement,  so  wide¬ 
spread  through  the  means  of  the  railways,  postal  service,  and 
newspapers,  now  reaching  the  farthest  corners  of  the  Empire, 
must  gather  momentum  as  it  rolls  on.  It  cannot  be  stopped ; 
hardly  can  it  be  checked,  even  by  a  reactionary  Government. 
Years  ago  I  travelled  through  China  and  saw  the  dawning  of  the 
change,  and  called  it  “China  in  Transformation.”  Things  move 
slowly  in  the  East,  but  if  one  were  back  again  it  would  be  hard 
to  recognise  many  of  the  old  places.  Peking  is  a  modern  city, 
where  once  we  toiled  painfully  over  roads  when  a  slip  might  mean 
death  by  drowning  in  a  vile  gutter,  and  where  paper  lanterns 
shed  a  fitful  glare  through  the  miasma  of  undrained  streets.  Now 
there  are  two-storied  buildings,  macadamised  roads,  carriages, 
banks,  telephones,  electric  light,  and — strangest  of  all — police¬ 
men  !  Students  play  games  and  affect  “sports.”  And  not  Peking 
only,  but  some  of  the  provincial  cities,  present  the  same  changed 
appearance.  In  most  countries  one  would  say  “veneer”;  but 
here  it  is,  I  believe,  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  an  inward 
— and  even  a  spiritual — grace.  China  is  moving  at  last,  and  will 
go  far. 
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FEOM  THE  DEAD,  OR  THE  LIVING? 


“Once  upon  a  time”  is  the  accepted  formula  in  the  sagas  of 
the  nursery,  but  it  seems  hardly  good  enough  for  a  scientific 
inquiry.  If  Mr.  Stead  ^  really  believes  in  the  supreme  importance 
of  this  question  of  communication  with  the  dead,  should  he  not 
take  pains  to  lift  his  records  above  the  level  of  the  fairy  tale? 
His  righteousness  should,  at  any  rate,  not  fall  short  of  the 
righteousness  of  the  scientific  scribes  and  Sadducees.  But  to 
begin  with,  none  of  Mr.  Stead’s  narratives  are  dated.  It  is  not 
a  mere  piece  of  scientific  pedantry  to  insist  upon  dates.  Inci¬ 
dentally  he  tells  us  that  one  of  the  incidents  on  which  he  chiefly 
relies — the  message  from  Julia  about  Minerva — took  place  more 
than  fifteen  years  ago.  The  question  then  arises  whether  Mr. 
Stead  took  full  notes  at  the  time  of  the  conversation  and  the 
circumstances  generally  in  this  and  all  the  other  cases,  and  if 
he  did,  why  he  does  not  quote  those  notes.  We  want  to  know 
whether  he  procured  at  the  time  the  signed  attestations  of  all 
the  other  persons  concerned.  We  want  to  know,  too,  who  the 
other  persons  were.  We  all  know'  Mr.  Stead,  but  where  the 
issues  involved  are  so  momentous  he  would  be  the  first  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  no  one  can  be  sponsor  for  another,  that  there  can  be 
no  vicarious  justification.  We  don’t  know  the  spirit-photo¬ 
grapher,  w’e  don’t  know’  the  medium  who  received  a  message 
from  E.  M.,  or  the  friends  who  saw  E.  M.’s  apparition  after 
death,  or  the  lady  of  the  broken  umbrella — unless  indeed  she  was 
identical  with  E.  M.  The  present  writer  knew'  E.  M.,  for  Mr. 
Stead  did  him  the  honour  some  years  ago  to  invite  his  investiga¬ 
tion  of  an  incident  in  which  E.  M.  played  the  leading  part.  His 
interpretation  of  that  incident  differed  from  iSIr.  Stead’s. 

In  a  question  of  such  supreme  interest  for  humanity,  a  question 
where  the  personal  bias  is  so  strong,  and  the*  affections  and 
emotions  are  so  intimately  engaged,  no  evidence  can  be  allowed 
to  rest  upon  the  testimony  of  a  single  person;  still  less,  as  for 
all  that  appears  to  the  contrary  is  the  case  here,  on  a  single 
memory  of  indeterminate  date.  If  Mr.  Stead  is  justified  in  his 
estimate  of  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  his  demand  for 
a  scientific  inquiry — and  the  present  writer  holds  that  he  is  justi¬ 
fied — let  him  prove  his  sense  of  that  importance  by  conforming 
to  the  ordinary  scientific  requirements.  Otherwise  we  can  only 
regret  that  the  evidence  which,  as  he  tells  us,  has  convinced 
him,  does  not  and  ought  not  to  convince  us. 

(1)  See  “How  I  Know  that  the  Dead  Return,”  by  W.  T.  Stead.  January 
number  of  Fortnightly  Review. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  an  inquiry  of  the  kind  which  Mr.  Stead 
professes  to  desire  has  been  proceeding  for  many  years.  The 
investigators  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research  have  certainly 
been  not  less  in  earnest  in  this  quest  than  Mr.  Stead  himself. 
Individual  members  have  given  far  more  time  to  it.  They  have 
worked  at  the  subject  not  single-handed,  but  systematically  and 
in  concert,  each  checking  his  results  by  the  criticism  of  the 
othej's  ;  they  have  adopted  as  far  as  might  be  the  methods  already 
approved  in  the  physical  and  biological  sciences,  and  they  have 
lost  no  opportunity  of  profiting  by  the  general  advance  of  scientific 
research.  The  results  of  their  labours  are  not  perhaps  so  stimu¬ 
lating  as  Mr.  Stead’s,  for  they  have  encountered  hindrances  and 
obstacles  which  Mr.  Stead  has  apparently  been  fortunate  enough 
to  escape.  If  Mr.  Stead  will  permit  a  prentice  hand  to  continue 
his  parable  of  the  unknown  Atlantis,  the  nature  of  those  hin¬ 
drances — hindrances  which,  until  they  are  recognised  and  circum¬ 
vented,  must  stultify  the  mission  of  his  projected  Bureau — will 
perhaps  be  made  clearer. 

In  seeking  to  obtain  authentic  tidings  from  that  conjectured 
continent  we  have  to  recognise,  first,  that  our  science  is  not 
sufficiently  advanced  to  enable  us  to  distinguish  between  mes¬ 
sages  originating  on  this  side  and  messages  from  the  further 
shore.  When,  indeed,  some  150  years  ago  the  first  batch  of 
messages  purporting  to  come  from  beyond  the  gulf  were  received 
by  a  Swedish  operator,  many  of  his  friends  were  ready  to  accept 
them  at  their  face  value.  Some  to  this  day  maintain  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  those  original  messages,  though  they  acknowledge  that 
they  no  longer  have  the  skill  to  manipulate  the  instrument. 
Gradually,  however,  mankind  have  come  to  realise  the  existence 
of  a  widespread  conspiracy  to  manufacture  messages  of  this  kind. 
It  would  not  appear,  indeed,  that  these  spurious  messages 
emanate,  as  Mr.  Stead  suggests,  from  a  few  practical  jokers. 
They  are  too  numerous,  too  concordant,  and  too  persistent  for 
that.  Rather  we  must  suppose  that  they  are  manufactured,  say, 
by  a  group  of  unscrupulous  capitalists,  whose  financial  interests 
are  deeply  committed  to  a  New  World  Exploration  Company, 
and  who  must  at  all  costs  induce  the  public  to  believe  in  the 
existence  of  the  New  World.  And,  in  fact,  we  find  that  a  large 
section  of  the  public  have  swallowed  the  bait  and  invested  largely 
in  this  highly  speculative  stock.  Given  the  existence  of  such  a 
Company,  how  are  the  small  majority  who  have  not  lost  their 
heads  over  the  new  South  Sea  Bubble,  and  who  yet  have  some 
belief  in  its  possibility,  to  proceed  to  prove  the  existence  of  the 
conjectured  continent?  How  can  they  distinguish  the  bogus 

messages  from  the  true — if  there  are  any  true?  It  is  clearly  not 
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enough  that  the  messages  should  purport  to  come  from  beyond 
the  confines  of  the  known  world.  They  must  prove  their  claim 
by  their  contents.  The  common  run  of  messages  simply  deal 
in  minute  descriptions  of  the  scenery  and  the  mode  of  life  in 
the  new  world.  But  how’ever  they  may  agree  amongst  them¬ 
selves,  such  messages  cannot  afford  the  required  proof.  For  who 
is  to  say  that  they  are  not  all  manufactured  in  the  office  of  the 
Syndicate?  More  rarely  there  come  messages  of  a  personal  kind. 
Captain  Smith  sends  his  love  to  his  wife  and  children,  and 
asks  after  the  welfare  of  the  neighbours.  But  these  messages 
are  few  and  fragmentary,  and  again,  who  can  say  what  means 
of  information  the  Syndicate  may  possess  ?  The  pseudo-Tichborne 
can  be  haled  before  the  Courts ;  but  you  cannot  cross-examine 
a  marconigram.  In  this  strait  there  is  but  one  resource  open  to 
those  w’ho  are  really  in  earnest  in  their  desire  to  settle  the 
question.  They  must  despatch  a  special  expedition  furnished 
with  a  secret  code  and  prearranged  countersigns.  By  this 
means  can  the  cunning  of  the  Syndicate  be  foiled  and  the  truth 
ultimately  revealed.  If  no  word  is  received  from  the  first  expedi¬ 
tion,  the  ship  may  have  foundered  ;  we  must  send  a  second  and 
a  third,  until  at  last  word  comes  back  to  us — or  we  receive  our 
answer  from  the  silence. 

Thus  far  the  parable.  In  one  point  only  is  interpretation 
necessary.  There  is  a  widespread  conspiracy  to  manufacture 
false  messages  from  that  conjectured  shore ;  but  it  is  not  founded 
mainly  on  commercial  considerations.  It  would  be  easier  to  deal 
with  it  if  it  were.  For  the  petty  frauds  of  the  spirit-medium 
are  reinforced  by  the  unconscious  hopes  and  prepossessions  of  the 
whole  human  race.  How’  can  a  man  fight  against  a  conspiracy 
in  which  he  himself  plays  the  leading  part?  His  foes  here  are 
not  those  of  his  own  household,  but  those  of  his  own  flesh  and 
spirit.  We  reject  Swedenborg’s  claim  to  have  spoken  with 
spirits,  as  we  reject  the  like  claim  of  many  prophets  and 
mediums  since,  not  because  w’e  doubt  the  good  faith  of  the 
claim,  but  because  we  recognise  that  something  more  than  good 
faith  is  required. 

We  must  test  the  spirit  messages  by  internal  evidence.  No 
descriptions  of  celestial  scenery  and  conditions  will  furnish  the 
required  proof.  Such  messages,  no  doubt,  agree  amongst  them¬ 
selves,  but  they  are  too  obviously  founded  on  the  “Apocalypse,” 
the  “Pilgrim’s  Progress,”  or  the  Arcana  Ccelestia.  Nor  will 
intimate  personal  allusions,  such  as  ^Ir.  Stead  records  as  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  Julia,  furnish  the  desired  proof;  for,  as  he  himself 
points  out,  even  if  we  admit  the  accuracy  of  his  record,  we 
cannot  exclude  the  possibility  of  telepathy  betw’een  the  uncon- 
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scious  minds  of  the  living.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that 
telepathy  is  a  real  faculty ;  and  we  have  reason  to  think  that 
it  operates  more  freely  between  subconscious  strata  of  the  mind. 
Until  we  have  learnt  more  of  its  nature  and  limitations  it  is 
clear  that  unexplored  possibilities  of  this  kind  must  vitiate  the 
desired  proof. 

But  the  seekers  in  the  parable  were  able  to  fit  out  a  special 
expedition,  furnished  with  a  secret  code.  That  resource,  too, 
is  open  to  us.  During  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years  many  of 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  inquiry  have  prepared  sealed 
letters,  to  be  “read”  after  the  death  of  the  writers.  It  happens 
that  in  two  cases  the  opportunity  has  occurred  of  putting  the 
question  to  the  test.  Some  years  ago  an  x\merican  lady,  Mrs. 
Hannah  Wild,  died  shortly  after  writing  such  a  letter,  which 
she  sealed  and  left  with  her  executors.  A  few  weeks  after  her 
death  there  was  dictated  through  an  American  medium  what 
purported  to  be  a  copy  of  the  sealed  letter.  When  the  letter  was 
opened  it  w’as  found  that  the  contents  had  no  resemblance  to 
the  alleged  copy.  The  other  case  is  more  recent.  The  writer 
of  the  letter  was  the  late  F.  W.  H.  Myers,  who  had  committed 
it  before  his  death  to  the  custody  of  Sir  Oliver  Lodge.  In  this 
case  also  the  purported  copy  given  through  a  private  medium 
after  Myers’  death  proved  to  be  entirely  incorrect.  So  far  then 
the  test  has  failed.  But  it  will  no  doubt  be  tried  again  and 
again. 

This  is  the  point  which  the  inquiry,  conducted  in  this  country 
mainly  by  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research,  had  reached  some 
three  years  back.  To  appreciate  the  significance  of  the  most 
recent  developments,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  more  closely  the 
operations  of  the  mysterious  Syndicate  of  the  parable.  It  is 
now  generally  recognised  that  if  the  dead  have  any  messages  to 
send  to  the  living  it  is  in  the  utterances  of  trance  and  automatism 
that  we  shall  find  them.  Now  whether  such  communication  is 
made  when,  as  with  Mrs.  Piper,  the  medium  is  in  a  state  of 
trance  and  apparently  quite  unconscious  of  what  is  going  on 
around  her ;  or  whether,  as  is  the  case  with  the  ladies  w'ho  have 
of  recent  years  given  their  services  to  this  inquiry,  the  message 
is  wTitten  through  the  hand,  whilst  the  w’riter  is  aw^ake  and 
aware  of  her  surroundings,  the  phenomenon  is  essentially  the 
same.  The  upper  consciousness,  the  primary  personality,  the 
real  self,  the  man  or  woman  whom  we  know  and  regard  as  a 
friend,  w^ho  lives  a  sane  and  healthy  life  amongst  men  and 
women  like  himself,  who  does  his  day’s  work  and  fulfils  his 
social  duties — this  familiar  person  is  not  responsible  for  the 
writings  produced  by  his  hand.  The  writing  is  the  work  of  some 
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other  intelligence.  In  most  cases  that  other  intelligence  is  un¬ 
questionably  of  the  same  substance  as  the  primary  consciousness — 
it  is  either  a  maimed  and  mutilated  form  of  it,  or  an  allotropic 
modification  of  it.  Sometimes,  however,  it  shows  traces  of 
faculty  apparently  transcending  that  of  the  waking  self,  or  reveals 
knowledge  apparently  not  within  the  scope  of  that  waking  self. 
From  these  indications  the  intervention,  in  certain  cases,  of 
another  mind  has  been  inferred.  That  other  mind  commonly 
claims  to  be  the  mind  of  some  deceased  person.  For  a  century 
and  more  claims  of  this  kind  have  been  repeatedly  made  and 
enthusiastically  acknowledged,  only  for  the  next  generation  to 
demonstrate  their  baselessness.  To  the  spiritualist  the  sub¬ 
liminal  self — to  adopt  INIyers’  term  for  this  personified  secondary 
consciousness — is  the  enemy,  and  the  doctrine  of  Spiritualism 
can  never  be  established  until  this  enemy  is  circumvented. 

For  in  this  secondary  self — or  personified  subconsciousness — 
which  we  have  learnt  to  know  not  merely  through  the  revelations 
of  the  seance  room,  but  from  the  careful  studies  of  many  French, 
German,  and  American  physicians,  we  have  to  deal  with  a  being 
of  marked  characteristics,  which  display  a  curious  uniformity, 
notwithstanding  the  numerous  diversities  between  the  primary 
selves  of  the  subjects.  To  begin  with,  the  trance  personality  is 
commonly  non-moral,  in  the  sense  that  many  children  and  some 
savages  are  non-moral.  It  knows  little  of  the  respect  felt  by  the 
civilised  adult  for  the  thing  that  is,  and  still  less  for  the  thing 
that  ought  to  be.  It  has  few  scruples.  It  shows  little  desire, 
perhaps  has  little  aptitude,  for  distinguishing  between  fact  and 
fiction ;  it  has  a  childlike  zest  for  make-believe ,  a  childlike 
spontaneity  of  dramatic  faculty,  and  uses  whatever  material  it 
can  find,  or  invent,  to  support  its  self-suggested  fantasies.  It 
presents  us,  in  a  w’ord,  with  the  supreme  example  of  Art  for 
Art’s  sake.  Its  motive  force,  again,  seems  to  be  a  childlike 
vanity  which  wdll  not  permit  it  to  say  “I  don’t  know,”  but  prefers 
any  kind  of  disingenuous  evasion  to  a  plain  confession  of  ignor¬ 
ance.  Again,  this  dream-self  which  wakens  when  the  true  self 
is  asleep  has  some  of  its  faculties  very  much  alive.  It  frequently 
shows  an  abnormal  cunning  in  fishing  for  information,  and 
marvellous  ingenuity  in  piecing  together  the  scraps  so  gained. 
To  this  must  be  added  that,  in  many  cases,  we  have  in  the 
utterances  of  the  secondary  self  proof  which  it  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  gainsay  of  a  faculty  by  which  this  uncanny  monster  can 
on  occasion'  read  the  secret  thoughts  of  those  who  consult  it 
as  an  oracle. 

Before  anyone  condemns  this  picture  as  too  highly  coloured  let 
him  read,  say,  the  series  of  clinical  studies  from  the  Salpetri^re 
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by  Pierre  Janet,  Morton  Prince’s  Dissociation  of  a  Personality, 
and  the  earlier  reports  on  Mrs.  Piper’s  trances  published  by  the 
Society  for  Psychical  Eesearch. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  problem  of  proving  the  authenticity 
of  the  alleged  communications  from  the  dead  is  by  no  means  a 
simple  one.  For  how  are  we  to  get  behind  the  secondary 
personality  of  the  medium?  No  one  who  has  read  M.  Flournoy’s 
account  of  the  impersonation  of  Marie  Antoinette  by  “Helene 
Smith,”  or  who  has  ever  witnessed  the  performances  of  a  good 
mesmeric  subject  on  the  stage,  would  value,  as  evidence  for 
personal  identity,  the  repetition  of  characteristic  gestures,  the 
choice  of  a  word  or  the  turn  of  a  phrase.  We  are  forced  to 
remember,  as  already  said,  that  we  have  to  deal  with  an  actor 
whose  mimicry  is  as  subtle  as  it  is  unscrupulous.  Again,  we 
cannot  base  our  faith  on  the  relation  of  intimate  details  known 
to  no  one  but  ourselves  and  the  dead,  for  we  can  assign  no  limits 
to  the  mysterious  power  of  telepathy.  Again,  we  have  seen  that 
the  attempt  to  get  proof  of  knowledge  outside  the  scope  of  any 
living  mind  has  so  far  failed.  But  if  these  sealed  letters  had 
been  read,  we  should  hardly  even  then  find  clear  proof  of  what 
we  want — the  survival  beyond  death  of  an  active  and  individual 
intelligence.  In  short,  the  only  evidence  that  can  satisfy  must 
consist  in  evidence  of  the  present  activity  of  such  an  intelligence. 
Two  or  three  years  ago  there  seemed  some  reason  for  hoping 
that  traces  of  such  intelligent  action  had  been  found.  For  some 
time  past,  since  the  interest  and  importance  of  the  subject  have 
been  more  clearly  realised,  several  members  of  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Eesearch  have  practised  automatic  writing  with  success. 
The  scripts  independently  produced  by  these  ladies  in  different 
parts  of  the  world  have  been  regularly  sent  to  the  office  of  the 
Society  and  carefully  compared.  It  was  soon  found  that  these 
writings  showed  traces  of  a  common  influence ;  one  automatist, 
for  instance,  would  describe  the  surroundings  and  occupations  of 
another  lady,  with  whom  she  had  not  even  a  personal  acquaint¬ 
ance.  Coincidences  of  this  kind  were  too  numerous  to  be  ascribed 
to  chance,  but  they  could  of  course  be  explained  by  the  hypo¬ 
thetic  faculty  of  telepathy — the  action  of  one  brain  upon  another. 
But  with  these  simple  coincidences  of  mere  phrase  and  thought 
there  occurred  other  instances  of  a  more  complex  kind,  in  which 
enigmatic  phrases  written  by  one  automatist  found  their  solu¬ 
tion  in  a  complementary  phrase  found  in  the  script  of  another 
automatist.  Thus,  to  quote  a  single  illustration  :  on  March  2nd, 
1906,  Mrs.  Verrall’s  hand  wrote  automatically  two  Latin 
sentences  as  follows  : — 
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Non  tali  auxilio  invenies  quod  velis  non  tali  auxilio  nee  defensoribus 
istis. 

♦  *  *  *  * 

Primus  inter  pares  ipse  non  nominis  iramemor.  Cum  eo  frater  ctsi  non 
sanguine  animo  consanguineus  ii  ambo  tibi  per  aliam  vocem  mittent — 
post  aliquot  dies  bene  quod  dicam  comprehendere  potes — usque  ad  illud 
vale. 

To  Mrs.  Verrall’s  mind  these  sentences  appeared  to  have  no 
connection,  and  suggested  no  application.  To  Dr.  Verrall,  how¬ 
ever,  who  was  consulted  at  the  time,  the  two  passages,  by  a 
kind  of  trapeze  flight  of  association,  suggested  Raphaers  picture 
of  Attila  before  the  gates  of  Rome  confronted  by  Pope  Leo  and 
by  the  vision  in  the  sky  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  Dr.  Verrall 
did  not  mention  his  idea,  but  Mrs.  Verrall’s  script  during  the 
next  two  sittings  seemed  to  convey  hints  of  the  same  scene  in  the 
phrases,  “Pagan  and  Pope  and  Reformer  .  .  .  Crux  significa- 
tionem  habit.  Crucifer  qui  olim  fertur  .  .  .  Leonis  pelle  sumpto 
claviger  .  .  .  ask  your  husband  he  knows  it  well.”  On  March 
7th  another  automatist,  a  lady  who  is  described  under  the  name 
of  “Mrs.  Holland,”  in  the  midst  of  a  mass  of  correct  allusions 
to  Mrs.  Verrall  and  her  surroundings  and  occupation  at  the 
moment,  wrote  the  following  significant  phrase  :  “Ave  Roma 
immortalis.  How  could  I  make  it  any  clearer  without  giving 
her  the  clue?  ” 

If  these  and  other  similar  incidents  were  not  the  mere  random 
results  of  association  of  ideas — and  it  would  require  some  hardi¬ 
hood  to  maintain  that  hypothesis — we  find  here  clear  traces  of 
design.  Mrs.  Verrall’ s  hand  indites  a  riddle,  of  which  she 
cannot  guess  the  meaning  :  Mrs.  Holland’s  hand  unconsciously 
supplies  the  answer. 

But  further,  the  intelligence  which  guided  Mrs.  Holland’s 
hand  seems  clearly  to  indicate  that  it  was  giving  an  answer  to 
a  riddle  in  the  phrase,  “How  could  I  make  it  any  clearer  without 
giving  her  the  clue  ?  ”  And  scattered  through  the  script  of  the 
automatists,  generally  in  immediate  connection  with  these  enig¬ 
matic  “cross-con’espondences,”  occur  other  phrases  of  similar 
import,  urging  the  writers  to  wait  for  the  solution  of  the  words 
they  have  not  understood,  to  piece  together  and  compare  their 
different  writings.  Here  is  one  of  the  plainest  of  these  exhor¬ 
tations,  occurring  in  Mrs.  Verrall’s  script,  and  addressed  to  her 
by  the  intelligence  which  guides  her  hand  : — 

Sit  regularly  and  wait.  I  want  something  quite  different  tried.  You 
are  not  to  guess,  and  you  will  probably  not  understand  what  you  write. 
But  keep  it  all  and  say  nothing  about  it  yet.  Then  at  Christmas,  or  perhaps 
before,  you  can  compare  your  own  words  with  another’s,  and  the  truth  will 
bo  manifest. 
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These  frequent  references,  in  conjunction  with  the  actual  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  process  described,  suggested  to  Miss  Johnson,  who 
edited  Mrs.  Holland’s  script,  “that  one  and  the  same  intelligence, 
or  group  of  intelligences,  were  responsible  both  for  the  cross¬ 
correspondences  and  the  contemporary  comments  upon  them 
in  other  words,  that  they  formed  part  of  a  scheme  of  communi¬ 
cation  designed  by  those  beyond  the  gulf. 

With  a  view  to  elucidate  the  significance  of  these  “cross¬ 
correspondences,”  it  was  arranged  to  bring  Mrs.  Piper  over  to 
this  country,  and  seventy-four  trance  sittings  were  held  wdth  her 
between  November  10th,  1906,  and  June  2nd,  1907.  Mrs.  Verrall 
and  Mrs.  Holland  agreed  to  sit  at  intervals  during  the  same  period 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  automatic  writing.  Mrs.  Holland, 
it  should  be  added,  was  throughout  the  period  resident  in  India. 
From  one  point  of  view  the  experiments  may  be  claimed  to  have 
been  completely  successful.  The  masterly  collation  and  analysis 
of  the  three  sets  of  scripts  (including  also  a  few  automatic 
writings  by  Miss  Verrall)  undertaken  by  Mr.  Piddington,  reveal 
coincidences  of  thought  and  expression  too  numerous  and  too 
detailed  to  be  accounted  for  by  chance.  Whatever  interpretation 
may  ultimately  be  given  to  these  curious  writings,  w’e  are  forced 
to  recognise  something  extraordinary  to  be  explained.  It  may 
ultimately  be  proved  that  there  is  no  indication  of  post-mortem 
agency,  but  to  prove  that  it  is  necessary  to  assume  the  action 
of  living  minds  upon  one  another  of  an  unprecedented  kind. 
From  every  point  of  view,  then,  these  remarkable  records  are 
worthy  of  careful  study.  A  few  simple  cases  may  be  quoted 

I.  Between  11  a.m.  and  noon  on  March  11th,  1907,  Mrs*. 
Verrall  wrote  automatically  as  follows  : — 

With  violet  buds  their  heads  were  crowned 
violacesE  odores 

Violet  and  olive  leaf  purple  and  hoary 
The  city  of  the  violet  and  olive  crovTi. 

*  *  *  *  * 

An  hour  or  two  later  on  the  same  day  Mrs.  Piper,  on  coming 
out  of  the  trance,  said,  “Dr.  Hodgson  said  violets” — the  usual 
formula  for  indicating  that  a  cross-correspondence  had  been 
attempted. 

II.  On  April  3rd,  1907,  Mrs.  Verrall  wrote  : — 

Write  three  words — something  about  their  serried  ranks, — 
the  avenging  flame — the  troop  triumphant — 
no  not  quite  that. 

flaming  swords — ^no 
flammantia  moenia  mundi 
But  wings  or  feathered  wings  come  in  somewhere 
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“  And  with  twain  he  covered  his  face  ” 

Try  pinions  of  desire 
The  wings  of  Icarus 

(drawing  of  a  wing) 

long  pointed  rainbow  wings.  But  you  keep  going  round  the  ideas  instead 
of  giving  three  plain  words 

LOST  PARADISE  REGAINED 

Of  man’s  first  Disobedience — no  that  is  something  else  a  fluttering  faint 
desire.  Triumphant  hosts  in  long  array  the  wings  point  upwards  behind 
the  marshalled  hosts. 

It  is  a  picture  can  you  not  see  it?  with  sweeping  stationary  wings,  not 
used  in  flight,  but  making  a  great  aureole  behind  the  central  group.  The 
hosts  of  heaven  (Scribbles) 

No  I  can’t  get  it  at  all 
Leave  it  to-day 
his  flame  clad  messengers 

(drawing  of  winged  figure  of  angel) 
that  is  better 

F  W  H  M  has  sent  the  message  through — at  last! 

Five  days  later  in  Mrs.  Piper’s  trance  the  “  Myers  Control  ” 
claimed  to  have  given  Angel  as  a  cross-correspondence  to  Mrs. 
Verrall. 

III.  On  April  16th,  1907,  Mrs.  Holland,  in  India,  wrote  as 
follows  :  — 

Maurice.  Morris.  Mors. 

And  with  that  the  shadow  of  death  fell  upon  him  and  bis  soul  departed 
out  of  his  limbs. 

*  *  *  *  * 

(Signed  with  the  initials  of  a  dead  man.) 

On  the  following  day,  in  the  intermediate  stage  between  the 
trance  and  waking,  Mrs.  Piper  said  sanatos  and  tanatos  (inter¬ 
preted  at  the  time  as  thanatos — the  Greek  for  “death”). 

On  the  •23rd  and  again  on  the  30th  of  the  same  month  she 
ejaculated  thanatos — on  the  last  occasion  repeating  it  twice. 

On  April  •29th — the  day  preceding  the  last  appearance  of  the 
word  in  Mrs.  Piper’s  utterances — Mrs.  Verrall  had  written  the 
following  :  — 

Warmed  both  hands  before  the  Fire  of  Life. 

It  fails  and  I  am  ready  to  depart. 

A 

Manibus  date  lilia  plenis 

(sign  apparently  representing  the  ace  of  clubs) 

The  river  Nile  A 
Daisy 

Come  away.  Come  away 

Pallida  mors  aequo  pede  pauperum 
tabernas  regumque  turres 
put  In  pulsat 
Another  time  will  help 
Goodbye. 
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But  you  have  got  the  word  plainly  written 
all  along  in  your  own  writing.  Look  back. 

The  four  quotations — from  Landor,  Virgil,  Shakespeare,  and 
Horace— all  refer  to  death.  The  ace  of  clubs  was  one  of  the 
two  fatal  cards  in  Stevenson’s  Suicides’  Club.  The  Greek  letter 
A  (delta)  had  for  Mrs.  Verrall  a  special  association  with  death. 
The  whole  script  thus  completes  a  triple  cross-correspondence. 

IV.  On  April  8th,  1907,  at  7  a.m.  (Greenwich  time)  Mrs. 
Holland  in  India  wrote  : — 

The  constellation  of  Orion.  .  .  . 

Do  you  remember  that  exquisite  sky  when  the  afterglow  made  the  East 
as  beautiful  and  as  richly  coloured  as  the  West — 

On  the  same  day  at  about  1  o’clock  p.m.  Mrs.  Piper  ejaculated, 
in  the  waking  stage  of  the  trance,  “Light  in  West.” 

At  about  3  o’clock  p.m.  on  the  same  day  Mrs.  Verrall  wrote 

The  words  were  from  Maud  but  you  did  not  understand. 

Rosy  is  the  east  and  so  on 

You  will  find  that  you  have  written  a  message  for  Mr.  Piddington  which 
you  did  not  understand  but  he  did. 

Tell  him  that. 

The  actual  words  in  Maud  are — “Posy  is  the  West" — pre¬ 
ceded  by 

Blush  from  West  to  East, 

Blush  from  East  to  West, 

Till  the  West  is  East, 

Blush  it  thro’  the  West. 

These  are  but  four  instances  out  of  many.  Mr.  Piddington 
discusses  these  successful  cross-correspondences  under  twenty- 
three  heads,  but  some  of  the  heads  include  several  verbal  coin¬ 
cidences  such  as  those  given  above. 

Two  conclusions  are  forced  upon  us  by  an  impartial  study  cf 
the  report  : — 

(1)  That  the  coincidences  cannot  be  explained  by  mere  chance 
association  of  ideas.  They  indicate  unmistakably  the  action  of 
some  external  intelligence  on  the  minds  of  the  automatists. 

(■2)  That  the  enigmatic  form  of  the  phrasing  is  due  not  to 
aimless  groping  after  an  elusive  idea  but  to  design.  Take 
the  second  case,  for  instance.  The  word  “angel”  is  suggested 
throughout  Mrs.  Verrall ’s  script.  But  it  is  nowhere  expressly 
written ;  the  nearest  approach  to  it  comes  at  the  end,  when  the 
word  “messenger  ” — the  literal  translation  of  the  Greek  angelos— 
is  given,  followed  by  the  drawing  of  a  winged  human  figure. 

So  in  the  third  case.  Mrs.  Verrall’s  whole  script  suggests 
death,  but  again  the  word  seems  to  be  deliberately  avoided.  The 
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Shakespearean  quotation  is  even  broken  off  immediately  before 
the  significant  word  is  reached. 

In  both  these  cases  there  seems  to  be  design  :  the  question 
to  be  determined  is,  whose  design?  These  cases — and  they  are, 
with  some  qualifications  to  be  considered  later,  fair  samples  of 
the  evidence  printed  in  Mr.  Piddington’s  report — can  scarcely  be 
claimed  as  illustrating  the  type  of  cross-correspondence  desired 
as  evidence  of  design  on  the  part  of  a  disembodied  spirit.  In 
the  Are  Roma  Immortalis  incident  the  allusions  in  Mrs.  Verrall’s 
script  were  so  artfully  veiled  that  they  remained  for  the  writer 
herself  an  unsolved  enigma  to  the  last.  But  a  child  could  guess 
the  riddle  in  these  others.  It  looks  rather  as  if  Mrs.  Verrall’s 
dream  consciousness  was  aware  that  the  central  idea  must  be 
concealed  in  allusive  imagery,  and  was  doing  its  dreamlike  best 
to  fulfil  the  requirement.  That  the  imagery  was  in  fact,  in  some 
cases  at  least,  supplied  from  the  writer’s  own  mind  we  have 
clear  evidence.  It  will  be  remembered  that  an  equilateral 
triangle  appeared  twice  in  the  script  of  April  •29th,  1907,  and 
that  on  the  second  occasion  it  was  prefaced  by  the  words  “The 
river  Nile,”  as  if  to  show  unmistakably  that  it  was  intended  for 
the  Greek  letter  delta  (A).  Now  delta  has  no  general  association 
with  death,  but  it  happens  to  be  closely  associated  in  Mrs. 
Verrall’s  mind  with  the  idea  of  death,  from  a  mistaken  notion 
conceived  in  childhood,  that  the  letter  delta  was  engraved  on  the 
voting  tablets  used  to  condemn.  The  imagery  in  this  case,  then, 
could  have  proceeded  from  no  other  source  than  the  writer’s 
own  mind.  The  introduction  in  the  same  script  of  Manihus  date 
UUa  plenis,  a  quotation  from  the  passage  in  the  Vlth  Aeneid 
where  Anchises  foretells  the  early  death  of  Marcellus,  is  also — 
as  Mr.  Piddington  points  out — probably  to  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  on  the  day  before  the  script  was  written  Mrs.  Verrall 
had  come  across  Dante’s  translation  of  the  passage  in  Piirgatorio , 
Canto  XXX. 

There  is  one  other  case  which  is  still  more  significant  in  this 
connection. 

On  February  19th,  1907,  Mr.  Piddington  suggested  to  the 
entranced  Mrs.  Piper  “Giant  and  Dwarf  ”  as  the  subject  of  a  cross¬ 
correspondence  experiment  with  Mrs.  Verrall.  Mrs.  Piper’s 
“Control”  accepted  the  suggestion,  and  said  he  would  go  off  at 
once  to  execute  it.  Later,  the  “Controls”  repeatedly  claimed  to 
have  been  successful  in  transferring  “Dwarf.”  Mrs.  Verrall,  who 
was  not  told  of  the  date  of  the  experiment,  twice  searched  the 
whole  of  the  script  written  during  the  period  of  some  months. 
On  the  first  occasion  she  failed  to  find  any  allusion  to  Dtcarf. 
On  the  second  occasion,  still  in  ignorance  of  the  date,  she  found 
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in  the  script  of  February  19th,  written  a  few  hours  only  after 
the  suggestion  had  been  given  to  Mrs.  Piper,  an  allusion  to 
“Dwarf  ”  which  had  escaped  her  original  scrutiny.  The  allusion  is 
contained  in  the  words  : — 

A  long  feather. 

Ask  about  the  feather. 

Up  the  mountain — no,  that  is 
Owl’s  feather;  not  what  I  want. 

“Up  the  mountain”  and  “owl’s  feather”  suggested  to  Mrs. 
Verrall  a  poem,  very  familiar  to  her,  by  William  Allingham, 
telling  of  little  men,  wee  folk,  or,  in  other  words,  fairies.  The 
coincidence  in  time  is  here  so  close  that  it  seems  possible  that 
Mrs.  Verrall’s  script  is  actually  connected  with  the  “Dwarf”  of 
the  experiment ;  and  it  would  seem  at  first  sight  that  we  have 
found  here  a  cross-correspondence  of  the  kind  desired  ;  an  allusion 
artfully  concealed,  even  from  the  automatist  herself.  But  if 
there  were  indeed  design  in  this  instance,  it  was  not  the  design 
of  external  intelligence.  For  what  the  Piper  “Controls” 
repeatedly  claimed  to  have  impressed  on  ]\Irs.  Ven’all  was  not 
the  idea  of  “Dwarf,”  but  the  actual  letters  of  the  word — D.W.R.F. 
So  that  the  imagery  in  this  case  was  unquestionably  supplied  by 
the  mind  of  the  automatist. 

One  more  case  may  be  quoted  as  throwing  some  light  on  the 
genesis  of  these  curious  cross-correspondences.  On  January  16th, 
1907,  Mrs.  Piper’s  “Controls”  claimed  to  have  given  “Steeple” 
as  the  subject  of  a  test  message  through  the  hand  of  Mrs. 
Thompson  (another  automatic  writer)  and  of  i\Irs.  Verrall.  Mr. 
Piddington,  at  the  momefit  when  the  entranced  ^Mrs.  Piper  wrote 
this  statement,  was  under  the  impression  that  he  had  reoeived 
a  letter  a  few’  days  previously  informing  him  that  the  word 
“  Steeple  ”  had  occurred  in  the  writings  of  iNIrs.  Verrall  and  Mrs. 
Holland.  Subsequent  inquiry  proved  that  he  w’as  mistaken  ;  no 
such  letter  had  been  written,  and  the  word  had  not  occurred  in 
the  scripts  of  any  other  automatist.  Nevertheless,  so  firm  had 
been  the  impression  in  iMr.  Piddington ’s  mind,  that,  on  January 
14th,  two  days  before  the  Piper  sitting,  he  had  told  Mrs.  Verrall 
of  the  discovery  of  the  word  “  Steeple  ”  as  a  cross-corresiiondence 
in  her  script.  The  fact  is  attested  by  a  letter  written  by  INIrs. 
Verrall  in  ignorance  of  the  claim  made  by  the  Piper  “Controls.” 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  clear  case  in  which  the  Piper  “Controls  ” 
received  an  impression  (telepathieally,  it  must  be  presumed) 
from  Mr.  Piddington’s  mind,  but  interpreted  it  as  a  case  cf 
successful  experiment  with  two  of  the  other  automatists. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  then,  these  experiments  would  seem  to 
point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  coincidences  demonstrated  are 
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due  to  the  direct  action  of  the  mind  of  one  automatist  on  the 
mind  of  another,  or  possibly  to  such  action  through  the  inter¬ 
mediary  of  the  other  experimenters.  The  allusive  and  enig¬ 
matic  phrasing  in  which  the  test  w’ords  are  concealed  is  rarely 
found  in  Mrs.  Piper’s  utterances,  and  is  most  conspicuous  in 
the  script  of  Mrs.  Verrall.  It  has  been  proved  that,  in  some 
cases  at  any  rate,  this  characteristic  indirectness  of  phrasing  is 
due  to  the  efforts  of  the  subconscious  i^ersonality  apparently 
aiming  to  produce  the  kind  of  evidence  required. 

Before,  however,  dismissing  these  records  as  furnishing  yet 
one  more  illustration  of  the  readiness  of  our  mysterious  inner  self 
to  meet  any  demands  that  may  be  made  upon  its  dramatic  powers, 
we  must  consider  the  evidence  a  little  more  closely.  There  are 
a  few  cases  of  cross-correspondence  which  do  not  so  readily  lend 
themselves  to  analysis.  In  these  cases  we  have  to  deal  not  with 
the  coincidence  of  a  single  word  or  a  single  idea,  but  with  a 
series  of  partial  and  allusive  correspondences,  suggesting  that  the 
minds  of  tw'o  or  three  automatists  are  developing  the  same  train 
of  associations,  and  reciprocally  influencing  each  other’s  thoughts 
in  so  doing.  The  triple  coincidence  quoted  under  heading  IV. 
forms  part  of  a  long  series  of  similar  partial  coincidences 
between  the  scripts  of  Mrs.  Verrall,  Mrs.  Holland,  and  Mrs. 
Piper.  In  this,  as  in  the  other  cases,  the  coincidences  appear 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  literary  allusions,  the  authors  principally 
drawn  upon  being  Tennyson,  Dante,  and  F.  W.  H.  M5^ers.  To 
most  it  will  seem  probable,  if  telepathy  is  admitted  as  a  vera 
causa,  that  these  coincidences  are  due  to  random  telepathic 
reverberations  from  one  mind  to  another.  There  is  certainly  no 
such  clear  indication  as  in  the  Are  Boma  ImmortaJis  incident 
of  the  action  of  a  directive  intelligence  other  than  those  of  the 
automatists  themselves.  But  the  details  are  complicated ;  some 
of  the  links  of  association  are  extremely  subtle  and  elusive;  and 
the  appreciation  of  the  whole  bearing  of  the  evidence  is  extra¬ 
ordinarily  difficult.  For  in  dealing  with  ambiguous,  allusive, 
and  semi-coherent  utterances  of  this  kind  it  is  almost  inevitable 
that  the  interpretation  should  be  guided  by  the  unconscious  bias 
of  the  reader.  A  conspicuous  example  of  this  tendency  was 
afforded  by  the  Shakospeare-Bacon  cryptograms.  A  single  illus¬ 
tration  of  these  difficulties  may  be  quoted.  For  the  purpose  of 
testing  the  authenticity  of  the  Piper-iMycrs,  Mrs.  Verrall  selected 
a  Greek  phrase  :  duro?  ovpavbt  aKvfiwv.  Mrs.  Piper,  of  course, 
knows  no  Greek,  and  the  words,  “the  very  heaven  waveless,” 
would  be  meaningless  even  to  a  Greek  scholar  who  was  not 
acquainted  with  their  context.  To  F.  W.  H.  !Myers,  however, 
they  were  full  of  significance.  They  form  part  of  a  passage  in 
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which  Plotinus  describes  the  conditions  favourable  to  ecstatic 
vision,  a  passage  translated  in  Human  Personality,  and  the  ' 

Greek  words  are  prefixed  to  a  poem  on  Tennyson  in  Myers’s  ^ 

posthumous  work.  Fragments  of  Prose  and  Poetry.  The  three 
Greek  words  were  transliterated  and  spelt  out  letter  by  letter  to  ■ 
the  entranced  Mrs.  Piper  on  January  29th,  1907.  In  subse-  ; 

quent  trances  Mrs.  Piper  showed  a  clear  recognition  of  the  ; 

Tennysonian  associations,  furnished  a  not  inadequate  translation 
of  the  words— “ cloudless  sky  beyond  the  horizon” — and  ulti-  ; 
mately,  after  many  abortive  trials,  gave  correctly  and  distinctly  j 
the  author’s  name — Plotinus.  There  can  be  no  question  of  \ 

chance  here.  But  if  we  admit  telepathy,  all  this  could  have 

been  derived  from  the  minds  of  the  experimenters.  ? 

There  is  one  detail,  however,  which  could  not  apparently  have  : 
come  from  their  minds ;  and  on  the  interpretation  of  this  detail 
depends  much  of  the  significance  of  the  incident.  On  April  29th 
Mrs.  Piper  was  asked,  as  a  concluding  test,  to  give  the  name  of 
the  author  of  the  Greek  phrase.  On  April  30th  the  Piper-Myers 
wrote  that  “Homer’s  Illiard  ”  was  the  name  of  the  author.  The 
statement  appears  to  have  been  received  by  the  sitter  without 
enthusiasm,  and  the  trance  intelligence  immediately  modified  it 
to  “it  reminded  me  of  Homer’s  illiard.”  Mrs.  Verrall  then 
entered  the  room,  and  the  statement  was  repeated  in  her 
presence.  The  statement  was  again  received  with  a  non-com¬ 
mittal  phrase,  from  which  it  must  have  been  clear  iliat  it  was 
regarded  as  incorrect,  or,  at  any  rate,  inadequate.  The  trance 
intelligence  accordingly  proceeded  to  write — 

It  reminded  me  of  Pa  .  ^  . 

Soc — Socr — tse.  .  .  . 

an  obvious  attempt  at  the  name  Socrates. 

By  the  experimenters  themselves  these  two  statements  were 
judged,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  simply  the  random  guesses 
of  a  mind  ignorant  of  Greek.  Most  people  will  probably  remain 
of  this  opinion.  But  Mr.  Piddington  suggests  that  we  find  in 
this  very  mistake  indication  of  an  external  intelligence,  feeling 
its  way  through  an  obscure  personal  chain  of  association  to  the 
correct  answer,  which  was,  in  fact,  given  six  days  later.  His 
argument,  roughly  summarised,  is  as  follows  : — In  the  last  two 
chapters  of  Human  Personality ,  the  word  Vision,  with  a  capital 
V,  appears  twice  only — once  (p.  291)  in  the  passage  already 
referred  to  in  connection  with  the  ecstatic  vision  of  Plotinus, 
once  (p.  273)  in  describing  Socrates’  dream  of  a  wdiite-robed 
woman  who  quoted  to  him  the  well-known  line  from  the  Iliad : 
“On  the  third  day  to  fertile  Phthia  shalt  thou  come.”  The 
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quotation  appears  again  four  pages  later  in  the  original  Greek 
with  its  context,  from  the  Crito,  as  a  heading  to  the  next  chapter. 
On  the  strength  mainly  of  the  use  of  the  same  word  “Vision  ”  in 
English,  it  is  argued  that  it  was  natural  to  connect  the  two 
passages  ;  natural  for  the  mind  of  a  scholar  familiar  with  Human 
Personality  to  recall  the  idea  of  Plotinus’  waveless  heaven 
through  its  connection  with  Socrates  and  Homer’s  Iliad.  To 
the  present  writer  it  appears  that  the  connection  is  little  more 
than  verbal,  and  that  it  w’ould  probably  have  never  been  put 
forward  if  it  had  occurred  to  Myers  to  use  the  equally  apposite 
word  “apparition”  or  “dream”  in  connection  with  the  white- 
robed  woman.  For  Socrates’  “Vision”  is  a  concrete  thing, 
ivvTTviov  “a  thing  seen  in  sleep.”  But  the  “  Vision ,”<r«07reti/,  opdv, 
of  Plotinus  is  a  transcendent  faculty  of  seeing,  “and  so  may 
man’s  soul  be  sure  of  Vision,  wdien  suddenly  she  is  filled  with 
light”  {Human  Personality,  Vol.  II.,  p.  291).  And  once  again, 
in  quoting  the  passage  from  the  Crito  with  the  line  from  Homer, 
Myers  is  not  dwelling  on  the  significance  of  the  vision  as  vision, 
but  on  the  “  friendly  summons  ”  and  “  w'elcome  home  ”  which 
it  conveys. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  fairly  to 
estimate  subtleties  of  this  kind ;  but  probably  most  readers  will 
agree  that  in  this  case  second  thoughts  were  not  best,  and  that 
the  explanation  indicated  by  the  circumstances  is  that  Homer’s 
lUiard  and  Socr — tse  happened  to  be  the  first  names  connected 
with  Greek  literature  which  rose  to  the  surface  of  Mrs.  Piper’s 
intelligence.  Some  of  the  subtle  chains  of  association  may, 
however,  have  greater  demonstrative  value.  For  the  j)re8ent, 
however,  we  can  only  say  that  the  coincidences  which  are  of 
easy  and  unambiguous  interpretation  indicate  unmistakably  their 
origin  in  the  minds  of  the  automatists  themselves. 

There  is  one  other  incident  which  goes  far  to  confirm  this 
interpretation  of  the  whole  series  of  scripts.  To  test  the  hypo¬ 
thesis  that  they  had  to  deal  with  discarnate  intelligences  who 
had  already  designed  the  plan  of  cross-correspondence  as  a  means 
of  proving  their  personal  identity,  the  following  message  was 
draw’n  up  by  the  experimenters  :  — 

We  are  aware  of  the  scheme  of  cross-correspondences  which  you  are  trans¬ 
mitting  through  various  mediums,  and  we  hope  that  you  will  go  on  with 
them.  Try  also  to  give  to  A  and  B  two  different  messages,  between  which 
no  connection  is  discernible.  Then  as  soon  as  possible  give  to  C  a  third 
message  which  will  reveal  the  hidden  connection. 

For  the  purpose  of  transmission  to  Mrs.  Piper’s  “Controls,” 
the  message  was  translated  into  Latin  as  follows  : — 

Diversis  internuntiis  quod  invicem  inter  se  respondentia  jamdudum 
eommiltis,  id  nec  fallit  nos  consilium,  et  vehementer  probamus. 
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Unum  accesserit  gratissimum  nobis,  si,  cum  duobus  quibusdam  ea 
tradideris,  inter  quae  nullus  appareat  nexus,  postea  quam  primum  rem  per 
tertium  aliquem  ita  perficias,  ut  latens  illud  in  prioribus  explicetur. 

The  Latin,  it  will  be  seen,  is  so  worded  that  a  person  ignorant 
of  the  language  or  a  lower  form  schoolboy  armed  with  a  dictionary 
would  be  unlikely  to  arrive  at  the  meaning  of  the  whole  passage. 
The  message  was  repeatedly  dictated  word  by  word  at  several 
successive  seances  to  the  entranced  Mrs.  Piper.  The  dictation 
began  on  December  17th,  1906,  and  was  not  completed  until 
January  2nd,  1907.  On  January  16th,  a  fortnight  after  the 
completion  of  the  dictation,  and  before  a  translation  had  been 
attempted,  Mr.  Piddington  tells  us  that  he  impressed  on  the 
Piper-Myers  the  importance  of  cross-correspondent  messages, 
and  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  was  more  “important  to  get 
them  than  for  you  spirits  to  give  facts  about  your  past  lives.” 
To  that  the  Piper-Myers  replied  by  asking  why  so  much  import¬ 
ance  was  attached  to  cross-correspondences  :  for,  wrote  he,  “if  you 
establish  telepathic  messages,  you  wdll  doubtless  attribute  all 
such  to  thoughts  from  those  living  in  the  mortal  body.”  The 
answer  show’s  conclusively  that  the  Piper-Myers  had  not  grasped 
the  plan  of  complex  cross-correspondences  which  the  Verrall- 
Myers,  according  to  the  hypothesis,  had  been  actively  elaborating 
for  some  years  previously ;  and  further,  that  the  Piper-Myers, 
at  that  date,  January  16th,  1907,  had  not  yet  succeeded  in 
translating  the  Latin  message. 

The  first  attempt  to  translate  the  Latin  message  was  made  on 
February  20th,  more  than  a  month  later.  “It  is  with  reference.” 
the  Piper-Myers  writes,  “to  my  being  a  messenger  and  my  handing 
through  to  you  coherent  .  .  .  messages.” 

A  few  days  later,  on  February  27th,  the  Piper-Myers  writes 
“I  feel  a  little  perturbed  over  your  message  to  me  when  you 
said  I  [failed]  in  replying  sufficiently  to  convince  you,  &c., 
although  I,  as  intermediary,  had  long  since  united  my  ideas.” 
Later  in  the  same  sitting  he  makes  it  clear  that  this  passage 
was  intended  for  a  translation  of  the  Latin  message  :  for  he  now 
gives  the  translation  as  follows  :  — 

Although  you  as  intermediary  have  long  since  united  mutually  ideas. 
You  have  or  do  not  reply  or  respond  sufficiently  to  our  questions  as  to 
convince  us  of  your  existence. 

These  replies  show’  unmistakable  knowledge  of  the  meaning 
of  some  of  the  individual  Latin  words,  and  equally  unmistakable 
ignorance  of  the  meaning  of  the  passage  as  a  whole.  There  is, 
it  will  be  seen,  no  reference  to  cro.ss-correspondences. 

Later  the  trance  intelligence,  after  attempting  to  connect  the 
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message  with  a  “poem  ”  or  “poems,”  and  with  individual  experi¬ 
ments  already  made,  seems  definitely  to  have  connected  it  with 
the  idea  of  cross-correspondence  in  general,  as  indeed  in  the 
circumstances  it  or  they  could  hardly  fail  to  do. 

But  even  then  the  reference  is  to  cross-correspondences  of  the 
simple  kind.  On  March  6th,  the  trance  intelligence,  after 
repeating  in  almost  identical  words  the  “translation”  above 
quoted,  adds  to  it  :  “now  if  you  give  a  clear  message  through 
Mrs.  V.  and  reproduce  it  here,  it  will  do  more  to  convince  or  it 
will  .  .  .  greatly  help  to  convince  the  world  of  your  continued 
existence — this  was  the  idea  as  I  received  it.”  Finally,  on 
May  27th  the  Piper-Myers  gives  as  the  translation  the 
following  ;  — 

“You  have  long  since  been  trying  to  assimilate  ideas,  but  I  wish  you 
to  give  through  Mrs.  Verrall  proof  of  the  survival  of  bodily  death  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  it  conclusive  and  then  adds,  “  He  mentioned  my 
own  words  in  it,  viz.,  the  Survival  of  Bodily  Death  ”  [words  which  formed 
part  of  the  title  of  Myers’  last  work]. 

It  would  appear,  then,  from  the  reception  of  this  Latin 
message  that  Mrs.  Piper’s  trance  intelligence,  though  it  had 
somehow  learnt  the  meaning  of  some  of  the  words  in  the  first 
clause,  and  succeeded  in  putting  them  together  so  as  to  make 
sense,  was  unable,  after  repeated  efforts  continued  for  nearly 
four  months,  to  construe  the  passage  as  a  whole,  and  is  reduced 
to  guesswwk.  It  hardly  required  any  supernormal  faculty  for 
the  trance  intelligence,  after  repeated  attempts,  to  guess  no 
nearer  the  truth  than  it  succeeded  in  doing. 

But  another  question  arises  from  the  record.  How  did  the 
trance  intelligence  learn  the  meaning  of  the  individual  Latin 
words  in  the  first  clause?  There  are  two  possible  sources — 
telepathy  or  a  dictionary.  Now  apart  from  other  objections  to 
the  hypothesis,  it  seems  improbable  that  telepathy  should  give 
just  what  a  dictionary  w’ould  give  and  no  more.  The  experi¬ 
menters  would  not  think  of  “messenger”  and  “intermediary” 
as  the  translation  of  internuntiis ,  nor  of  “coherent”  as  the 
translation  of  invicem  inter  se  respondentia,  nor  would  they  have 
translated  faJlit  nos  consilium  as  “failed  to  convince.”  To 
recognise,  however,  that  the  knowledge  shown  by  the  entranced 
Mrs.  Piper  w’as  perhaps  derived  from  a  dictionary  does  not  imply 
bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Mrs.  Piper  w'hom  her  friends  know 
and  esteem  in  the  waking  state.  Nor  does  it  seriously  invalidate 
the  evidence  in  the  other  cases,  since  no  dictionary  could  have 
told  Mrs.  Piper  what  Mrs.  Verrall  was  w’riting  in  Cambridge, 
or  ^Irs.  Holland  in  India. 

It  w’ould  appear,  then,  from  the  four  months’  trial  of  the 
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Latin  message,  that  the  trance  personality  which  the  experi¬ 
menters  call  Myers,  or  the  Piper-Myers,  had  not  even  at  the 
end  of  the  sittings  grasped  the  scheme  of  complex  cross-corre¬ 
spondence  ;  was  so  far  from  grasping  it,  indeed,  that  not  even 
the  numerous  hints  given  in  the  course  of  the  dialogue  succeeded 
in  conveying  that  idea.  From  this  it  would  seem  to  follow  not 
merely  that  the  Piper-lMyers  is  an  intelligence  of  distinctly 
inferior  capacity,  but  that  it  is  not  identical  with  the  intelli¬ 
gence  claiming  to  emanate  from  the  same  discarnate  source, 
which  has  for  years  past  been  elaborating,  through  Mrs.  Verrall’s 
hand,  a  scheme  of  complex  cross-correspondences. 

But  this  conclusion,  even  if  put  forward  in  a  less  tentative 
form,  would  not  of  course  end  the  matter.  Some  parts  of  the 
records,  as  already  indicated,  are  not  easy  to  interpret.  There 
are  a  few  things  which  it  is  difficult  to  trace  to  the  minds  of 
the  automatists  alone.  And  so  long  as  there  remains,  as  Mr. 
Stead  would  say,  the  fractional  percentage  of  a  chance,  the 
quest  should  be  pursued.  It  was  no  doubt  worth  the  labour 
spent  to  test  the  question,  so  far  as  the  present  records  admit 
of  its  being  tested.  There  is,  no  doubt,  justification  even  now 
for  deferring  the  final  judgment  until  further  investigation  shall 
have  enlightened  our  ignorance,  and  shall  enable  us  to  give  a 
decisive  answer  to  the  question  whether  these  dark  sayings 
proceed  from  the  dead  or  the  living. 

But  we  need  not  wait  for  further  research  to  recognise  thaf 
even  now  there  are  other,  if  perhaps  less  momentous,  issues 
involved  which  concern  our  immediate  interests.  The  seekers 
may  have  been  fooled  by  visionary  gold,  but  at  least  they  have 
been  digging  a  very  fruitful  vineyard.  These  enigmatic  utter¬ 
ances  have  been  recorded  with  all  the  precision  demanded  in  a 
scientific  inquiry.  The  conditions  and  circumstances  are  set 
down  with  scrupulous  candour  and  care.  The  exhaustive 
editorial  comment  places  the  reader  in  as  favourable  a  position 
to  estimate  their  significance  as  the  experimenters  themselves. 
No  person  who  carefully  studies  the  record  would  think  it  possible 
to  attribute  these  coincidences  to  chance.  The  parallel  evolution 
of  ideas  in  minds  constantly  occupied  with  similar  themes  will, 
no  doubt,  account  for  much.  But  no  random  association  of 
ideas  could  work  with  such  mechanical  precision  as  to  move 
three  persons,  in  Cambridge,  London,  and  India  respectively, 
to  write  on  the  same  day  of  Light  in  the  East  and  West,  or  to 
play  on  successive  days  with  variations  on  the  theme  of  death. 
Any  suggestion  of  trickery,  even  unconscious  trickery,  must 
involve  all  three  parties  to  the  experiment.  It  would  be  almost 
impertinent  for  the  present  writer  to  express  his  conviction  that 
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the  suggestion  is  untenable.  But  it  may  be  pointed  out  that, 
apart  from  the  moral  difficulties  of  such  a  hypothesis,  the 
material  obstacles  to  free  communication  between  the  supposed 
conspirators  would  be  very  considerable.  And,  finally,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  if  such  a  conspiracy  could  be  supposed  to  have 
existed,  it  has  conspicuously  failed.  Conspirators  who  had  the 
wit  and  the  courage  to  devise  and  carry  through  a  scheme  of 
this  kind  would  surely  have  contrived  to  secure  some  more 
decisive  result  from  all  their  trouble. 

There  remains  only  the  hypothesis  of  some  other  cause — a 
cause  which  has  been  provisionally  named  telepathy,  but  which  no 
one  has  yet  ventured  to  define  in  other  than  negative  terms,  as 
communication  apart  from  the  recognised  sensory  channels.  The 
establishment  of  such  a  faculty,  if  only  as  the  vestige  of  a  primi¬ 
tive  mode  of  sensibility — now  superseded  by  articulate  speech — 
would  surely  be  a  result  worth  all  the  labour  spent  in  the 
vineyard  :  a  fruitage  which  would  go  far  to  compensate  for  the 
loss  of  that  perhaps  visionary  gold. 


Frank  Podmore. 
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Singular  as  the  reputation  is  which  Horace  Walpole  has  achieved, 
the  conditions  under  which  he  achieved  it  are  more  singular  still. 
He  has  had  critics  in  plenty,  and  biographers  not  a  few,  by  whom 
his  merits  and  demerits  have  been  variously  appraised.  But  in 
one  point  friend  and  foe  agree  ;  neither  really  attempts  to  take  him 
seriously.  We  see  this  alike  in  the  spiteful  abuse  of  Macaulay 
and  the  indulging  or  patronising  comments  of  later  writers.  They 
may  differ  in  details,  but  their  general  view  is  much  the  same; 
and  they  are  all  inclined  to  treat  him  as  a  brilliant  trifler,  who 
played  at  literature,  played  at  art,  and  only  meddled  out  of  mis¬ 
chief  in  politics.  To  a  certain  extent  this  estimate  of  him  is  justi¬ 
fied  ;  and,  indeed,  as  appears  from  the  curious  description  which 
ho  has  given  of  his  owm  character  {Memoirs  of  George  11.,  Vol. 

111.,  p.  159),  he  would,  with  some  reservations,  have  accepted  it 
himself.  No  one  was  more  alive  than  he  w'as  to  his  own  fastidious, 
whimsical,  and  capricious  disposition,  and,  in  fact,  he  not  unfre- 
quently  paraded  it.  He  w'as  certainly — like  many  of  us — blind 
to  some  of  his  defects,  and  inclined  to  over-value  some  of  his 
better  qualities.  In  his  work  he  was  too  fond  of  aiming  at  effect, 
but,  for  all  that,  the  work  itself  was  often  meritorious.  Gilly 
Williams,  writing  to  George  Selwyn,  October  19th,  1764,  says, 
“I  can  figure  no  being  happier  than  Horry.  Monstrari  digito 
praetereuntium  has  been  his  whole  aim.  For  this  he  has  wrote, 
printed,  and  built.  To  this  we  owe  Lord  Herbert,^  and,  I  hope, 
in  future  shall  owe  much  more  diversion.”  (Jesse’s  Selwyn,  Vol. 

1.,  p.  310.) 

Williams  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Walpole’s,  and  well  qualified 
to  form  an  opinion.  There  may  be  nobler  springs  of  action  than 
the  love  of  reputation,  but  the  action  which  it  initiated  in  this  case 
produced  some  distinctly  good  results;  and,  when  criticism  has 
done  its  worst,  the  fact  remains  that  his  letters  and  memoirs  are 
valuable  historical  works,  while  The  Castle  of  Otranto  heralded  a 
new  departure  in  fiction,  and  Strawberry  Hill  a  revival  of  taste  in 
architecture. 

It  may  be  useful  here  to  recall  the  chief  events  in  his  personal 
history.  He  was  the  third  son  of  Sir  Eobert  Walpole,  and  was 
born  on  September  24th,  1717,  O.S.  (which  became  October  5th 
under  the  New  Style  in  1752).  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and 
King’s  College,  Cambridge.  He  was  appointed  by  his  father  to 

(1)  The  Biography  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  printed  by  Walpole. 
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some  sinecure  posts,  and  in  1741  entered  Parliament  as  member 
for  Callington  in  Cornwall.  He  subsequently  sat  for  Castle 
Rising,  and  King’s  Lynn,  till,  in  1768,  he  retired  from  Parliamen¬ 
tary  life  altogether.  He  first  settled  at  Strawberry  Hill,  near 
Twickenham,  in  1747,  where  he  built  his  famous  “Castle,”  of 
which  we  hear  so  much  in  his  letters.  This  was  an  undying 
delight  to  him,  and  he  never  wearied  of  adorning  it  inside  and  out. 
In  his  youth  he  travelled  in  Europe,  and  in  later  life  paid  several 
visits  to  Paris.  He  did  a  good  deal  of  miscellaneous  writing,  some 
of  which  was  printed  at  his  private  press  at  Strawberry  Hill.  By 
the  death  of  his  nephew  George,  Earl  of  Orford,  in  December, 
1791,  he  succeeded  to  the  title  as  fourth  earl.  For  many  years 
previously,  however,  he  had  suffered  severely  from  gout,  and  his 
late  honours  were  rather  irksome  than  otherwise  to  him.  He 
never  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  he  died  at  11, 
Berkeley  Square,  on  March  2iid,  1797. 

All  his  weaknesses  may  be  fully  conceded ,  but  we  should  not  be 
misled  into  supposing  that  they  concealed  no  elements  of  strength. 
He  protested,  himself,  against  this  mistake  being  made,  and  would 
fain  have  his  real  friends  know  that  under  all  the  idleness  of  his 
spirits  there  were  “some  very  serious  qualities,  such  as  warmth, 
gratitude,  and  sincerity”  (letter  to  Lady  Hervey,  January  12th, 
1760).  According  to  Macaulay,  he  was  affectation,  and  nothing 
else  :  “His  features  were  covered  by  mask  within  mask.  When 
the  outer  disguise  of  obvious  affectation  was  removed,  you  were 
still  as  far  as  ever  from  seeing  the  real  man  ”  {Macaulay's  Essays, 
“Horace  Walpole  ”).  This,  however,  is  merely  the  language  of  en¬ 
venomed  prejudice,  which  the  critic  himself  forgets  a  page  or  two 
later,  when  he  declares  that  “His  real  tastes  perpetually  show 
themselves  through  the  thin  disguise.”  This  is  true  ;  Walpole’s 
affectations  were  usually  quite  transparent,  and  the  real  point  in 
issue  is,  what  was  the  actual  character  of  the  man  whom  they  so 
imperfectly  concealed?  As  to  this  we  may  learn  a  good  deal  from 
his  own  declarations.  Macaulay  adopts  these  so  far  as  they  are 
disparaging,  but,  more  suo,  discredits  them  whenever  they  speak 
to  Walpole’s  advantage.  They  are  scattered  plentifully  over  his 
writings,  and  the  earliest  of  all  is  very  characteristic.  In  a  letter 
of  May  6th,  1736,  to  George  Montagu,  he  says,  “I  can’t  say  I  am 
sorry  I  never  was  quite  a  schoolboy.”  It  might  be  added  with 
truth  that  he  was  always  something  of  a  schoolgirl.  He  had  no 
taste  for  the  school  games,  or  the  fights  with  bargees,  with  which 
bis  fellow  Etonians  diverted  themselves  ;  and  there  was  something 
distinctly  feminine  in  the  caprice,  the  impulsiveness,  the  incon¬ 
sistency,  and  the  defective  sense  of  proportion  which  he  often  dis¬ 
played.  But  if  he  had  some  of  a  woman’s  failings,  he  also  pos- 
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sessed  some  feminine  virtues.  He  has  sometimes  been  described 
as  selfish  and  unfeeling,  but  nothing  could  really  be  further  from 
the  truth.  He  was  profoundly  moved  by  the  execution  of  Byng, 
with  whom  he  was  personally  unacquainted,  and  for  whose  man¬ 
ners  he  had  conceived  a  strong  dislike.  But,  indeed,  his  devotion  to 
his  mother  and  her  memory,  his  staunch  love  and  admiration  for 
his  rather  uncongenial  father,  and  his  warm  affection  for  his  sister, 
and  such  friends  as  Conway,  Mann,  Chute,  Selwyn,  Gilly  Wil¬ 
liams,  Lord  Edgecumbe,  Lady  Aylesbury,  Lady  Ossory,  Madame 
du  Deffand,  Mrs.  Vesey,  and  Hannah  More,  are  in  themselves 
sufficient  to  refute  this  charge.  It  is  curious  and  rather  pathetic 
to  observe  how  imperfectly,  in  some  instances,  his  affection' was 
returned.  He  stood  valiantly  by  Conway  in  his  misfortunes,  and 
had  made  him  a  generous  offer  of  pecuniary  assistance,  yet  when 
Conway  was  in  power  he  completely,  as  we  shall  see,  disregarded 
Walpole’s  interests.  His  affection  for  Sir  Horace  Mann  is  equally 
indisputable,  for  it  shines  through  the  whole  forty-four  years  of 
their  correspondence,  sometimes  taking  form  in  almost  feminine 
endearments.  In  1775,  Mann,  by  the  death  of  his  brother,  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  family  estate,  and  Walpole  became  eager  for  his 
return  to  England.  Writing  to  Mann  on  December  26th,  1775, 
he  says,  “I  now  confirm  you  in,  and  invest  you  with,  your  own 
estate.  Linton  is  yours,  and  you  are  now  your  own  master.  .  .  . 
If  you  have  been  impatient  for  this  letter,  how  anxious  must  I  be 
too  for  your  answer  to  my  last !  But  you  cannot  hesitate  to  take 
possession  of  your  estate,  to  see  your  country  again  after  an  ab¬ 
sence  of  forty  years,  to  see  a  sister  you  love,  and  friends  I  think 
you  love  too.  Why  do  I  doubt?  I  will  not — I  will  flatter  myself 
that  you  will  fix  here.  .  .  .  Why  do  I  doubt  your  coming?.  .  .  . 
How  I  long  to  have  our  correspondence  finished  !  ”  And  again,  on 
January  28th,  1776,  “I  am  in  so  much  haste  now  to  have  our 
correspondence  end,  that  I  no  longer  love  even  to  write  you  a 
letter.”  Mann,  however,  could  not  be  tempted  to  return,  and 
seems  to  have  treated  his  friend’s  enthusiasm  rather  ungraciously. 
Walpole,  anyhow,  was  deeply  hurt,  and  writes  on  February  15th, 
1776,  “You  have  chilled  me  so  thoroughly  by  the  coldness  of  your 
answer,  and  by  the  dislike  you  express  to  England,  that  I  shall 
certainly  press  you  no  more  to  come.  I  thought  at  least  it  would 
have  cost  you  a  struggle.”  But  his  affection  soon  reasserted  itself, 
and  he  writes  on  April  17th,  1776,  “I  am  too  well  prepared  for 
parting  with  everything  to  be  ill-humouredly  chagrined  because 
one  vision  fails,”  and  the  correspondence  is  resumed  without  any 
further  complaint.  Even  the  Misses  Berry  did  not  always  show 
him  quite  the  consideration  for  which  he  reasonably  hoped.  He 
was  then,  of  course,  an  old  man,  and  it  is  vain  to  expect  the  young 
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to  return  in  full  the  affection  which  they  receive  from  the  old.  But, 
with  all  due  allowances,  these  young  ladies  might  sometimes  have 
curtailed  their  long  pleasure  expeditions  in  deference  to  the  en¬ 
treaties  of  one  to  whom  they  owed  so  much. 

The  real  kindness  of  his  heart  was  also  shown  in  his  love  for 
children  and  animals.  With  the  former  he  would  delight  to  romp 
in  spite  of  his  infirmities.  In  a  letter  to  Lady  Ossory  of  Decem¬ 
ber  17th,  1776,  he  describes  a  picture  of  a  little  girl  “who  looks  so 
smiling  and  good-humoured,  that  one  longs  to  catch  her  up  in  one’s 
arms  and  kiss  her  till  she  is  in  a  sweat  and  squalls.”  We  hear 
also  of  a  party  of  “two  or  three  children,  and  two  or  three  and 
forty  dogs.”  “I  generally  prefer  both,”  he  remarks,  “to  what 
the  common  people  call  Christians  ”  (letter  to  Lady  Ossory,  August 
23rd,  1774).  In  the  summer  of  1760  “the  dread  of  mad  dogs 
raged  like  an  epidemic,”  and  Walpole  loudly  denounces  the  ruth¬ 
less  extermination  which  it  provoked.  He  writes  to  Lord  Straf¬ 
ford  on  September  4th,  1760  : — “In  London  there  is  a  more 
cruel  campaign  than  that  waged  by  the  Eussians  :  the  streets  are 
a  very  picture  of  the  murder  of  the  innocents — one  drives  over 
nothing  but  poor  dead  dogs!  The  dear,  good-natured,  sensible 
creatures  I  Christ !  how  can  anybody  hurt  them?  Nobody  could 
but  those  Cherokees  the  English,  who  desire  no  better  than  to  be 
hallo’d  to  blood  : — one  day  Admiral  Byng,  the  next  Lord  George 
Sackville,  and  to-day  the  poor  dogs !  ” 

When  Lunardi,  the  aeronaut,  made  an  ascent,  taking  a  cat  and 
some  other  animals  in  the  balloon  with  him,  Walpole  wrote  to 
Mann  on  September  30th,  1784  : — “So  far  from  respecting  him 
as  a  Jason,  I  was  very  angry  with  him;  he  had  full  right  to 
venture  his  own  neck,  but  none  to  risk  the  poor  cat.”  He  used 
regularly  to  feed  the  birds  and  squirrels  in  his  own  garden,  and  he 
grew  as  foolish  as  an  old  woman  over  Madame  du  Deffand’s  detest¬ 
able  little  dog  “Ton-ton,”  which  was  sent  to  him,  on  his  urgent 
request,  after  her  death.  In  the  excitement  of  the  famous  elec¬ 
tion  of  1784,  which  broke  up  the  Fox-North  coalition,  an  atrocious 
piece  of  cruelty  was  perpetrated  by  the  mob  at  Dover.  As  to 
this  he  writes  to  Mann  on  April  11th,  1784  : — “But  me  nothing 
has  shocked  so  much  as  what  I  heard  this  morning ;  at  Dover  they 
roasted  a  poor  fox  alive  by  the  most  diabolic  allegory ! — a  savage 
meanness  that  an  Iroquois  would  not  have  committed.  Base, 
cowardly  wretches  !  How  much  nobler  to  have  hurried  to  London 
and  tom  Mr.  Fox  himself  piecemeal !  I  detest  a  country  in¬ 
habited  by  such  stupid  barbarians.  I  will  write  no  more  to-night ; 
I  am  in  a  passion.” 

We  see  the  same  spirit  in  his  dislike  of  sport,  partly  because  of 
its  cruelty  to  animals,  and  partly  on  account  of  “what  old  writers 
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mention  as  a  recommendation  ...  its  being  an  image  of  war.”  j 
He  is  quite  ready,  however,  to  laugh  at  his  own  lack  of  sporting 
tastes.  He  writes  to  Lady  Ossory  on  December  4th,  1771  : — “The 
weather  is  so  fine,  that  forgetting  it  was  December,  and  that  I 
am  not  in  the  spring  of  my  age,  I  went  a-birds’ -nesting  this  morn¬ 
ing  ;  I  cannot  say  I  had  any  sport ;  Kosette  put  up  one  robin  red¬ 
breast  ;  but  we  did  not  kill.  The  first  rat  or  mouse,  or  such  small 
deer  that  she  runs  down,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  sending  your 
ladyship  some  venison.”  His  hatred  of  war  also  sprang  from  the 
same  humane  tenderness  which  was  rooted  deeply  in  his  character, 
and  which  found  fearless  expression  whenever  its  principles  were 
violated.  He  regarded  the  wholesale  warfare  upon  which  the 
elder  Pitt  embarked  as  a  blot  on  his  greatness,  and  he  was  uu-  j 
sparing  in  his  denunciation  of  any  power,  civil  or  ecclesiastical, 
which  sacrificed  life  or  liberty  to  its  designs.  His  eager  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  Americans  in  their  struggle  did  not  stifle  his  con¬ 
demnation  of  their  system  of  slavery.  Writing  to  Mann  on 
Pebruary  14th,  1774,  in  reference  to  the  threatened  rupture  with 
America,  he  says  ; — “If  all  the  black  slaves  were  in  rebellion  I 
should  have  no  difficulty  in  choosing  my  side,  but  I  scarce  wish 
perfect  freedom  to  merchants  who  are  the  bloodiest  of  all  tyrants. 

I  should  think  the  souls  of  the  Africans  would  sit  heavy  on  the 
swords  of  the  Americans.”  Even  his  strong  dislike  of  Eoman 
Catholicism  yielded  to  his  hatred  of  slaughter.  In  a  letter  to  i 
Mann  of  June  14th,  1780,  he  writes: — “Many  years  ago  I 
shocked  Mrs.  Macaulay  by  telling  her  that  had  I  been  Luther 
and  could  have  foreseen  the  woes  I  should  occasion,  I  should  have 
asked  myself  whether  I  was  authorised  to  cause  the  death  of  three 
or  four  hundred  thousand  persons,  that  future  millions  might  be 
advantaged.  The  Spartan  matron  despised  my  scruples.”  And 
again,  in  reference  to  the  Gordon  Eiots,  he  writes  to  Mann  on 
June  4th,  1780  : — “I  abhor  such  Protestantism  as  breathes  the 
spirit  of  Popery,  and  commences  a  reformation  by  attempting  a 
massacre.”  In  the  same  strain  he  writes  to  Lady  Ossory  on 
August  10th,  1785  : — “When  those  dear  friends  the  Crowm  and 
the  Church  fall  out,  I  adhere  to  the  latter.  Priests  get  their 
w'ealth  or  power  by  sense  and  address ;  monarchs  by  force  and 
bloodshed ;  I  am  for  sharpers  against  cutthroats.”  Liberty  itself 
he  thought  might  be  bought  too  dearly.  “No  man  living  is  more 
devoted  to  liberty  than  I  am ;  yet  blood  is  a  terrible  price  to  pay 
for  it.  A  martyr  to  liberty  is  the  noblest  of  characters ;  but  to 
sacrifice  the  lives  of  others,  though  for  the  benefit  of  all,  is  a  strain 
of  heroism  that  I  could  never  ambition  ”  (letter  to  Miss  Berry, 
July  9th,  1789). 

Macaulay  declares  that  Walpole’s  “talk  about  liberty,  whether 
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he  knew  it  or  not,  was  from  the  beginning  mere  cant.”  His 
grounds,  however,  for  this  charge  are  fanciful,  and  it  is  opposed  to 
Walpole’s  consistent  professions  throughout  the  whole  of  his  life. 
From  early  youth  he  displayed  a  strong  leaning  towards  Repub¬ 
licanism,  but  he  is  careful  to  explain  what  he  means  by  it.  Writ¬ 
ing  in  1754  he  says:  “My  reflections  led  me  early  towards,  I 
cannot  quite  say  Republicanism,  but  to  most  limited  Monarchy” 
— a  principle,  he  adds,  “which  was  much  ridiculed.  A  Repub¬ 
lican  who  should  be  mad,  should  be  execrable  enough  to  endeavour 
to  imbrue  his  country  in  blood  merely  to  remove  the  name  of  a 
monarch,  deserves  to  excite  horror;  a  quiet  Republican  who  does 
not  dislike  to  see  the  shadow  of  monarchy,  like  Banquo’s  ghost, 
fill  the  empty  chair  of  state,  that  the  ambitious,  the  murderer,  the 
tyrant,  may  not  aspire  to  it ;  in  short,  who  approves  the  name  of 
a  king,  when  it  excludes  the  essence,  a  man  of  such  principles,  I 
hope ,  may  be  a  good  man  and  an  honest ;  and  if  he  is  that  what 
matters  if  he  is  ridiculous?”  (Memoirs  of  George  II.,  Vol.  I., 
p  376.)  This  was  the  attitude  to  which  he  substantially  adhered 
from  youth  to  age,  and  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  his  deep 
detestation  of  the  atrocities  of  the  French  Revolution.  iSIacaulay 
misrepresents  this  altogether.  He  says: — “His  Republicanism, 
hke  the  courage  of  a  bully,  or  the  love  of  a  fribble,  was  strong  and 
ardent  when  there  was  no  occasion  for  it,  and  subsided  when  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  bringing  it  to  the  proof.  As  soon  as  the 
revolutionary  spirit  really  began  to  stir  in  Europe,  as  soon  as  the 
hatred  of  kings  became  something  more  than  a  sonorous  phrase, 
he  was  frightened  into  a  fanatical  royalist,  and  became  one  of  the 
most  extravagant  alarmists  of  those  wretched  times.”  Walpole’s 
view,  however,  was  in  no  way  peculiar  to  himself,  but  was  shared 
by  the  bulk  of  all  decent  Englishmen.  However  keenly  many  of 
them  may  have  sympathised  with  the  first  struggle  of  the  French 
people  for  liberty,  their  sympathies,  like  his,  were  altogether 
alienated  by  the  later  abominations  of  the  Revolution.  Charles 
Fox  was  one  of  the  very  few  leading  men  who  consistently  sup¬ 
ported  it  in  spite  of  its  excesses,  and  the  revulsion  of  feeling  which 
Walpole  experienced  was  experienced  equally  by  so  ardent  a  lover 
of  liberty  as  Burke.  Walpole  writes  to  Lady  Ossory  on  August 
22nd,  1791  : — “Though  with  Mr.  Fox  I  admire  the  destruction 
of  despotism,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Burke  in  abhoring  the  violence, 
cruelty,  injustice,  and  absurdity  of  the  National  Assembly.”  He 
had  a  genuine  hatred  of  tyranny,  moral  and  political,  and  he 
insisted,  rightly  enough,  that  mobs  as  w^ell  as  monarchs  might  be 
tyrannical.  “Nobody  is  more  devoted  to  liberty  than  I  am.  It 
is  therefore  that  I  abhor  the  National  Assembly,  whose  outrageous 
violence  has  given,  I  fear,  a  lasting  wound  to  the  cause;  for 
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anarchy  is  despotism  in  the  hands  of  thousands  ”  (letter  to  Miss 
Berry,  April  3rd,  1791).  Again,  “If  Liberty  is  not  tried  by  its 
peers,  what  matters  whether  there  is  one  Nero  or  a  million?” 
(letter  to  Lady  Ossory,  October  13th,  1789). 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Macaulay’s  bitter  dislike  of  Walpole 
was  due  to  the  revolt  of  the  latter  against  the  pretensions  of  official 
Whiggism  as  represented  by  the  great  Whig  houses — Cavendish, 
Bussell,  Pelham,  and  others.  This  may  have  added  fuel  to  the 
flame,  for  Macaulay  was  an  intolerant  political  partisan,  and  Wal¬ 
pole  was  by  no  means  a  politician  of  the  Say-ditto-to-Mr. -Glad¬ 
stone  type.  Writing  to  Lady  Ossory  on  July  7th,  1782,  he  says, 
“My  Whiggism  is  founded  on  the  constitution,  not  on  two  or 
three  great  families,  who  are  forced  to  have  virtue  for  a  claim  to 
their  dignity,  and  any  able  man  they  can  find  to  execute  the  office 
for  them.  My  Whiggism  is  not  confined  to  the  Peak  of  Derby¬ 
shire.”  But  we  need  hardly  go  to  politics  for  an  explanation 
of  this  dislike,  which  may  readily  be  found  in  the  sharply  con¬ 
trasted  characters  of  the  two  men.  Walpole’s  indolent,  fastidious, 
effeminate  temperament  was  intensely  distasteful  to  the  strenu¬ 
ous,  combative,  and  essentially  masculine  vigour  of  Macaulay. 
To  him  it  bespoke  nothing  but  “an  unhealthy  and  disorganised 
mind”;  and,  had  the  two  been  contemporaries,  Walpole,  who 
detested  the  very  atmosphere  diffused  by  strong  and  assertive 
natures — such  as  Johnson’s,  for  instance — would  have  returned 
the  dislike  with  interest. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  in  politics  Walpole  showed 
at  his  very  worst.  His  own  cynical  admission  that  he  “had  a 
propensity  to  faction,  and  looked  on  the  mischief  of  civil  dis¬ 
turbances  as  a  lively  amusement”  (Memoirs  of  George  111.,  Vol. 
III.,  p.  159),  may  be  to  some  extent  an  exaggeration,  but  it  shows 
clearly  the  spirit  in  which  he  approached  matters  political.  A 
burning  desire,  in  the  first  place,  to  chastise  the  enemies  of  his 
father,  and  later  to  avenge  the  injuries  done  to  his  friend  Field- 
]\Iarshal  Conway,  was  probably  a  stronger,  though  hardly  a 
worthier  motive  to  him.  In  1764  Conway  had  voted  against  the 
Government  on  the  question  of  the  illegality  of  General  War¬ 
rants,  which  had  been  unscrupulously  employed  by  Grenville. 
For  this  act  he  was  promptly  deprived  of  his  regiment  and  of  his 
situation  in  the  King’s  bedchamber.  Walpole  was  furious,  and 
vowed  revenge.  In  a  letter  of  April  2l8t,  1764,  on  the 
subject  to  Conway,  he  says  : — “I  write  to  you  with  a  very  bad 
headache ;  I  have  passed  a  night  for  which  (Jeorge  Grenville  and 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  shall  pass  many  an  uneasy  one  !  ...  In  the 
meantime  let  me  beg  you,  in  the  most  earnest  and  sincere  of  all 
professions,  to  suffer  me  to  make  your  loss  as  light  as  it  is  in  my 
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power  to  make  it.  I  have  six  thousand  pounds  in  the 
funds  ;  accept  all,  or  what  part  you  want.  Do  not  imagine  I  will 
be  put  off  with  a  refusal.  The  retrenchment  of  my  expenses 
which  I  shall  from  this  hour  commence,  will  convince  you  that  I 
mean  to  replace  your  fortune  as  far  as  I  can.  When  I  thought 
you  did  not  want  it,  I  had  made  another  disposition.  You  have 
ever  been  the  dearest  person  to  me  in  the  world.  You  have  shown 
that  you  deserve  to  be  so.” 

Then  followed  months  of  the  most  ingenious  and  unwearying 
intrigue  on  Walpole’s  part  against  the  Government,  in  which, 
however,  he  was  seriously  hampered  by  the  disorganised  condition 
and  internal  rivalries  of  the  Opposition.  At  length,  largely  as  the 
result  of  his  exertions,  the  Grenville  Ministry  w'as  dismissed,  and 
on  July  8th,  1765,  the  Rockingham  Administration  took  office, 
with  Conway  as  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State.  Walpole,  how¬ 
ever,  was  left  out  in  the  cold  on  this  accession  of  his  friends  to 
power,  and  he  resented  it  bitterly.  His  resentment  was  partly 
justifiable,  and  partly  rather  contemptible.  He  had  repeatedly 
informed  his  colleagues  in  Opposition  that  he  would  never  person¬ 
ally  hold  office,  and  he  undoubtedly  had  no  desire  for  political 
position.  But  his  income  depended  on  the  salaries  of  his  sinecure 
posts,  and  these  had  already  been  threatened.  Indeed,  in  1762 
Henry  Fox  had  stopped  his  payments  for  some  months  as  an  act 
of  revenge.  Walpole  was  naturally  desirous  of  seeing  these  placed 
on  a  secure  footing,  and  for  this  he  cannot  be  blamed.  But  he 
also  had  secretly  hoped  that,  in  spite  of  his  nolo  episcopari  pro¬ 
testations,  some  office  would  be  offered  him,  and  wffien  no  such 
offer  was  made  his  vanity  was  deeply  hurt.  The  story  shall  be 
told  in  his  own  w’ords.  “I  had  entered  into  opposition  on  the 
view  of  the  violent  measures,  and  still  more  violent  designs  of 
the  Court.  Personal  dislike  to  the  Bedford  faction  had  inflamed 
my  natural  warmth,  and  the  oppression  exercised  on  Mr.  Conway 
had  fixed  in  me  an  unalterable  desire  of  overturning  that  Adminis¬ 
tration.  Not  the  smallest  view  of  self-interest  had  entered  into 
my  imagination.  On  the  contrary,  I  risked  an  easy  ample  fortune 
with  which  I  was  thoroughly  contented.  When  I  found  unjust 
power  exerted  to  wrong  me,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  I  flattered 
myself  that,  if  ever  our  party  were  successful,  I  should  obtain  to 
have  the  payments  of  my  place  settled  on  some  foundation  that 
should  not  expose  me  to  the  caprice  or  wanton  tyranny  of  every 
succeeding  ^Minister.  .  .  .  My  wish  of  making  this  independence 
perfectly  easy  I  had  hinted  to  Mr.  Conway  during  our  opposition. 
He  received  it  with  silence.  It  was  not  in  my  nature  to  repeat 
such  a  hint.  As  disinterestedness  was  my  ruling  passion,  I  did 
hope  that  on  the  change  some  considerable  employment  would  be 
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offered  to  me,  which  my  vanity  would  have  been  gratified  in 
refusing.”  {Memoirs  of  George  III.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  149.) 

It  is  impossible  to  feel  much  sympathy  with  pettiness  of  this 
kind ;  but  wdth  regard  to  the  settlement  of  his  salaries  he  had  a 
reasonable  ground  of  complaint.  Possibly  he  ought  to  have  been 
more  explicit  in  the  expression  of  his  wishes,  but  Conway  certainly 
showed  a  want  of  gratitude  to  his  faithful  friend.  Walpole,  with 
much  moderation,  acquits  the  leaders  of  the  party  (whom  he  had 
either  neglected  or  slighted)  of  blame  in  the  matter.  “They,” 
he  says,  “were  excusable  in  proposing  nothing  for  me,  when  they 
found  nothing  demanded  for  me  by  my  own  intimate  friend  and 
near  relation.  He  must  be  supposed  to  know  my  mind  best ;  if 
he  was  silent,  w^hat  called  on  them  to  be  more  solicitous  for  my 
interest?  But  what  could  excuse  this  neglect  in  Mr.  Conway? 
For  him  I  had  sacrificed  everything ;  for  him  I  had  been  injured, 
oppressed,  calumniated.  The  foundation  of  his  own  fortune,  and 
almost  every  step  of  his  fortune,  he  owed  solely  to  me.  How 
thoroughly  soever  he  knew  my  sentiments,  was  a  compliment  at 
least  not  due  to  me?  Whatever  was  due  to  me,  much  or  little, 
he  totally  forgot  it ;  and  so  far  from  once  endeavouring  to  secure 
my  independence,  in  his  whole  life  after  he  never  once  mentioned 
it.  I  had  too  much  spirit  to  remind  him  of  it,  though  he  has 
since  frequently  vaunted  to  me  his  own  independence.  Such 
failure  of  friendship,  or,  to  call  it  by  its  truer  name,  such  insen¬ 
sibility,  could  not  but  shock  a  heart  at  once  so  tender  and  so  proud 
as  mine.” 

This  sordid  little  incident,  wdiich  is  worthy  of  the  tortuous  poli¬ 
tics  of  that  age,  exposes  some  of  Walpole’s  essential  weaknesses, 
but  it  testifies  emphatically  to  the  warmth  of  his  affections.  In¬ 
deed,  he  speedily  forgave,  though  he  never  forgot  the  neglect,  and 
soon  afterwards  we  find  him  inducing  Conway  to  use  his  new 
powder  for  the  benefit  of  another  friend.  Sir  Horace  Mann,  who 
w^as  raised  to  the  rank  of  envoy. 

“About  his  serious  passages,”  says  a  modern  critic,  “there  is 
generally  a  false  ring,”  but  this  judgment,  I  think,  is  somewhat 
too  broadly  stated.  It  is  true  of  some  of  his  elaborate  declama¬ 
tions,  in  which  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  talking  fine ; 
but  it  cannot  be  said  of  the  deeper  reflections  which  appear  in  his 
waitings.  It  has  been  rather  the  fashion  to  represent  him  as  an 
indolent  and  cynical  sceptic,  whose  toleration  of  serious  opinion 
was  merely  the  toleration  of  indifference.  But  this  is  a  curious 
misconception  ;  for  on  many  religious  and  philosophical  questions 
his  opinions,  whether  sound  or  unsound,  were  earnest  and  cour¬ 
ageous.  He  was  frankly  unorthodox,  but  in  no  sense  an 
atheist.  His  friend  Hannah  More,  who  was  greatly  concerned  at 
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his  rejection  of  orthodoxy,  declared  that  she  “never  heard  a  sen¬ 
tence  from  him  which  savoured  of  ‘  infidelity.’  ”  And  this  was 
true,  for  he  always  proclaimed  his  faith  in  a  Divine  Euler  of  the 
world.  Moreover,  in  considering  his  irreligion,  we  must  bear  in 
mind  the  character  of  the  current  religion  of  the  day.  Mrs. 
Oliphant  has  described  the  age  of  Wesley  as  one  in  which  “The 
good  men  were  inoperative,  the  bad  men  were  dauntless  ;  the  vast 
crowd  between  the  two,  which  forms  the  bulk  of  humanity,  felt 
no  stimulus  towards  religion,  and  drowsed  in  comfortable  con¬ 
tent.”  Such  vitality  as  was  left  in  the  Church  was  occupied 
entirely  with  doctrine,  and  even  its  doctrine  was  saturated  with 
the  Deism  which  it  professed  to  oppose.  For  religion  of  this  kind 
Walpole  had  an  honest  scorn,  and  he  insisted  on  his  right  to  his 
own  convictions.  “I  never  try  to  make  converts,”  he  says ;  “but 
expect  and  claim  to  enjoy  my  own  opinion,  and  other  people  may 
enjoy  theirs.  It  is  my  Bill  of  Rights.  If  a  religious  system  be 
inspired  by  Heaven  itself,  what  human  effort  can  injure  it?  In¬ 
tolerance  is,  ipso  facto,  a  proof  of  falsehood  ”  (W alpoliana ,  74).  A 
Theist  rather  than  a  Deist,  he  detested  and  repudiated  all  the 
claims  of  Materialism,  and  clung  tenaciously  to  the  belief  in  a 
Divine  scheme  of  things,  under  which  all  temporary  evils  would 
ultimately  be  righted.  He  gave  short  shrift  to  over-bearing  eccle¬ 
siastical  pretensions,  whether  of  priest  or  presbyter ;  and  while 
upholding  religion,  he  held  in  light  esteem  much  of  the  theology 
which  encumbered  it.  “Exalted  notions  of  Church  matters  are 
contradictions  in  terms  to  the  lowliness  and  humility  of  the  Gospel. 
There  is  nothing  sublime  but  the  Divinity.  Nothing  sacred  but 
His  work”  (letter  to  W.  Cole,  July  12th,  1778).  “Sects,”  he 
exclaims  to  Hannah  More,  “are  the  bane  of  charity,  and  have 
deluged  the  world  wdth  blood  ”  ;  and  there  is  little  to  choose ,  in  his 
opinion,  between  Calvin,  Wesley,  and  the  Pope.  “A  Gothic 
Church  or  a  convent  fills  one  with  romantic  dreams — but  for  the 
Mysterious,  the  Church  in  the  abstract,  it  is  a  jargon  that  means 
nothing,  or  a  great  deal  too  much,  and  I  reject  it  and  its  apostles, 
from  Athanasius  to  Bishop  Keene  ”  ^  (letter  to  Mason,  July  16th, 
1778).  At  the  same  time  he  never  failed  in  his  reverence  to  the 
deeper  elements  of  religion.  He  writes  to  Mason  on  November 
8th,  1783  : — “Be  assured  that  I  never  trifle  on  so  solemn  and 
dear  an  interest  as  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  though  I  do  not 
subscribe  to  every  childish  and  fantastic  employment  that  silly 
people  have  chalked  out  for  it.  There  is  no  word  in  any  language 

(1)  Dr.  Edmund  Keene,  who  was  Bishop  of  Chester,  and  subsequently  of 
Ely,  had,  according  to  Walpole,  received  a  living  of  £700  a  year  from  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  on  condition  that  he  should  marry  one  of  Sir  Robert’s 
illegitimate  daughters.  This  excellent  divine  took  the  living,  but  declined  to 
marry  the  lady. 
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expressive  enough  for  the  adoration  and  gratitude  we  owe  to  the 
Author  of  All  Good.  An  eternity  of  praises  and  thanks  is  due  to 
Him ;  but  are  we  thence  to  infer  that  that  is  the  sole  tribute  in 
which  He  will  delight,  and  the  sole  occupation  He  destines  for 
beings  on  whom  He  has  bestowed  thought  and  reason?”  His 
dislike  to  Roman  Catholicism  sprang  from  his  love  of  freedom. 
“You  know,”  he  writes  to  Mann  on  November  8th,  1784,  “that 
I  have  ever  been  averse  to  toleration  of  an  intolerant  religion.” 
But  he  nevertheless  condemns  the  violent  suppression  of  it.  In 
a  letter  to  Lady  Ossory  of  August  10th,  1785,  he  says  : — “Don’t 
imagine  that  I  am  changing  sides.  Madam,  because  I  have  some 
high  church  qualms.  It  is  laudable  to  suppress  convents;  but 
it  ought  to  be  done  by  forbidding  any  more  persons  to  be  pro¬ 
fessed.  It  is  inhuman  to  turn  those  adrift  who  either  entered 
conscientiously  or  are  too  old  to  seek  a  new  livelihood  by  new 
professions.”  He  honoured  the  French  priests  who  “preferred 
beggary  to  perjury,  and  have  died,  or  fled  to  preserve  the  integrity 
of  their  consciences.”  And  indeed  he  respected  “conscientious 
martyrs  of  all  sects,  communions,  and  parties.” 

He  was  a  foe  to  all  the  superstitions — many  of  them  gross 
enough — which  throve  amid  the  decay  of  genuine  religious  belief. 
Writing  to  Hannah  More  on  September  22nd,  1788,  about  a  pre¬ 
tended  exorcist,  he  says:  “How  shocking  to  suppose  that  the 
Omnipotent  Creator  of  worlds  delegates  his  power  to  a  momentary 
insect  to  eject  supernatural  spirits  that  he  had  permitted  to  infest 
another  insect,  and  had  permitted  to  vomit  blasphemies  against 
himself.”  During  the  earthquake  scare  of  1750  the  clergy  insisted 
that  the  earthquakes  were  divine  judgments  on  the  wickedness  of 
the  people.  Two  shocks  having  occurred  at  the  interval  of  a 
month,  an  idea  got  about  that  there  would  be  a  third  shock  after 
a  similar  interval,  which  would  swallow  up  London.  Many  people 
of  fashion  fled  into  the  country  to  avoid  the  impending  doom : 
upon  which  Walpole  observes,  “I  have  advised  many  who  are 
going  to  keep  their  next  earthquake  in  the  country  to  take  the 
bark  for  it,  it  is  so  periodical.”  (Letter  to  Mann,  April  2nd,  1750.) 

Macaulay  remarks  that  “The  conformation  of  his  (Walpole’s) 
mind  was  such  that  whatever  was  little  seemed  to  him  great,  and 
whatever  was  great  seemed  to  him  little.”  This,  however,  is  an 
extravagant  misrepresentation.  As  we  have  seen,  he  was  by  no 
means  indifferent  to  things  great,  and  it  would  be  truer  to  say 
that  he  could  always  see  the  greatness  of  things  little.  For  it  is 
just  the  trifling  details  on  which  he  so  skilfully  seized  which  give 
to  his  descriptions  not  only  their  charm,  but  their  vitality,  vlr. 
Leslie  Stephen  points  out  that,  while  ordinary  historians  reduce 
■our  ancestors  to  mere  mechanical  mummies,  “in  Walpole’s  pages 
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they  are  still  living  flesh  and  blood.”  If,  he  says,  w’e  excise  from 
the  proper  decorous  history  books  all  that  comes  from  Walpole, 
‘‘the  history  sinks  to  the  level  of  the  solid  Archdeacon  Cox.” 

It  is  difficult  to  select  from  the  embarrassing  wealth  of  in¬ 
stances  ;  but,  to  take  one  almost  at  random  :  how  vividly  does  his 
story  of  Lady  Caroline  Petersham’s  harum-scarum  party  at  Vaux- 
hall  picture  for  us  a  scene  from  the  fashionable  life  of  the  day ! 
(Letter  to  George  Montagu,  June  23rd,  1750.)  Equally  bright 
is  his  description  of  its  later  rival  Eanelagh,  so  magnificent  that 
“the  floor  is  all  of  beaten  princes.”  His  account  of  the  increase 
of  crimes  of  violence  which  folio w’ed  the  American  War  is  as  terse 
as  it  is  delightful.  ‘‘Who  would  have  thought  that  the  w’ar  wrth 
America  would  make  it  impossible  to  stir  from  one  village  to 
another?  Yet  so  it  literally  is.  The  colonies  took  off  all  our 
commodities  down  to  highwaymen.  Now  being  forced  to  mew, 
and  then  turn  them  out  like  pheasants,  the  roads  are  stocked  wdth 
them,  and  they  are  so  tame  that  they  even  come  into  houses.” 
(Letter  to  Lady  Ossory,  August  31st,  1782.)  We  seem  almost 
to  see  before  us  Lady  Ossory,  the  beautiful  and  accomplished; 
Lady  Coventry,  passing  fair,  but  stupid  and  unrefined  withal; 
George  Selwyn,  with  his  demure  face  and  upturned  eyes  ;  Charles 
Fox,  his  blazing  follies  and  his  brilliant  parts ;  Madame  du  Def- 
fand,  his  ‘‘old  fairy  ”  ;  the  Misses  Berry,  his  ‘‘dear  both  ”  ;  Gray, 
with  his  strange,  morose  manners;  Johnson — ‘‘ Demogorgon  ” — 
wrangling  and  bullying  among  the  Blue  Stockings  ;  Mrs.  Montagu 
giving  him  the  coldest  of  shoulders;  Boswell,  ‘‘the  ape  of  most 
of  his  faults  without  a  grain  of  his  sense  ” ;  Wraxall  popping  in 
here,  there,  and  everywhere  in  a  tireless  pursuit  of  notoriety, 
which  makes  Walpole  predict  “that  he  will  come  to  an  untimely 
beginning  in  the  House  of  Commons  ” ;  and  a  hundred  more. 
“Mr.  Crawford  is  arrived,  though  he  did  promise  to  come — to 
make  amends,  he  has  not  kept  one  engagement  since.”  (Letter 
to  Lady  Ossory,  September  16th,  1775.)  Here  we  get  one  of 
the  caprices  of  “Fish  ”  Crawford  in  a  nutshell.  And  Walpole  him¬ 
self — not  the  least  interesting  member  of  the  coterie — is  not  spared 
by  his  own  pen,  from  which  w’e  learn  the  details  of  his  hopes, 
fears,  tastes,  prejudices,  and  even  his  personal  appearance.  We 
grow  quite  familiar  with  “the  long  lean  creature  ”  and  his  fan¬ 
tastic  ways.  “In  my  best  days  Mr.  Winnington  said  I  tripped 
like  a  peewit ;  and,  if  I  do  not  flatter  myself,  my  march  at  present 
is  more  like  a  dabchick’s.”  (Letter  to  Lady  Ossory,  August  18th, 
1775.)  Again,  “It  is  the  hon  ton  now  to  die.  One  can’t  show 
one’s  face  without  being  a  death’s  head.  Mrs.  Bethel  and  I  are 
come  strangely  into  fashion ;  but  true  critics  in  mode  object  to 
our  having  underjaws,  and  maintain  that  we  are  not  dead  comme 
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il  faut.’*  (Letter  to  George  Montagu,  April  20th,  1756.)  Even 
his  gout  cannot  quench  the  lightness  of  spirit  which  makes  him 
bid  Montagu  think  of  him  as  “Ariel  the  sprite  in  a  slit  shoe,” 
and  which  five  years  earlier  had  sent  him  out  into  the  night,  in 
his  slippers  and  gold-embroidered  dressing-gown,  to  look  at  a  fire 
in  Bury  Street.  Hurrying  through  the  darkness  he  stepped  into 
a  water-pipe  which  had  been  broken  open,  with  the  result  that 
his  appearance  on  his  return  was,  as  he  describes  it,  “party  per 
pale  mud  and  gold.”  This  must  be  a  slip  for  “party  per  fess”  : 
and  the  slip  is  worth  noticing  because  it  is  one  of  the  countless 
little  errors  which  conflict  with  the  suggestion  that  Walpole  care¬ 
fully  prepared  his  letters  with  a  view  to  their  publication.  A 
division  “per  pale”  of  mud  and  gold  is  almost  inconceivable  in 
the  circumstances.  But  “party  per  fess  gold  and  mud  ”  would  be 
exactly  the  effect  of  his  wading  w’aist-deep  in  the  mire ;  and  so 
good  a  herald  as  Walpole  could  hardly  have  failed  to  correct  the 
slip  if  he  had  revised  the  letter. 

In  his  private  life  he  was  strictly  honest  in  a  dishonest  age,  and 
strictly  temperate  in  a  society  where  debauchery  w'as  rampant. 
He  was  charitable  in  an  unostentatious  way,  and  he  had  a  careful 
regard  for  the  decencies  of  life.  He  condemned  the  freedom  with 
which  the  French  were  accustomed  to  criticise  the  Bible  in  the 
presence  of  their  servants.  He  rejoiced  in  the  suppression  of 
prize  fighting,  “in  which  we  had  horribly  resembled  the  most 
barbarous  and  most  polite  nations,”  the  prohibition  of  indecent 
prints,  and  the  reformed  morals  of  the  stage.  This  reform,  how¬ 
ever,  as  he  points  out,  affected  the  playwrights  rather  than  the 
plays.  “Our  stage  grew  chaste;  indecency  dared  not  show  its 
face  in  a  modern  comedy,  though  it  still  remained  in  possession 
of  the  old  ones ;  and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  having  been  toler¬ 
ated  when  w’omen  went  to  the  theatre  in  masks,  preserved  its 
hold  now  that  they  went  without  them.”  (Memoirs  of  George  IL, 
Vol.  III. ,  p.  99.)  He  often  affected  cosmopolitan  sympathies,  but  at 
heart  he  was  an  Imperialist,  though  he  recognised  that  his  politics 
were  inconsistent  with  his  philosophy.  In  a  letter  to  Lady  Ossory 
of  January  8th,  1780,  he  writes  :  “My  first  object  in  politics  is 
to  demolish  the  French  Marine.  My  Whig  blood  cannot  bear  to 
part  with  a  drop  of  the  Empire  of  the  ocean.  Like  the  Romans, 
I  would  have  Rome  domineer  over  the  wrorld  and  be  free  at  home. 
The  old  man  in  me  is  sensible  there  is  little  equity  in  this,  and 
that  a  good  patriot  is  a  bad  citizen  of  the  world ;  but  a  citizen 
of  the  w’orld ,  as  the  wwld  is  constituted ,  would  be  the  most  useless 
animal  in  creation.”  Indeed,  criticism  may  be  almost  disarmed 
by  the  candour  with  which  he  lays  bare  his  failings.  His  charac¬ 
ter,  though  full  of  frailties,  was  not  fundamentally  false,  and  it 
contained  much  that  was  lovable,  much  that  was  honest,  much 
that  was  almost  great. 


Norman  Pearson. 
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AFEICA. 


How  TO  Make  a  Career  in  South  Africa. 

South  Africa  is  the  gate  of  the  sea  route  to  India  and  Australia, 
and  equidistant  from  every  other  great  division  of  the  Empire,  a 
happy  position  she  is  likely  to  appreciate  in  the  future  as  she 
has  never  been  able  to  do  in  the  past.  She  has,  however,  to 
solve  three  great  problems — racial  antagonism,  a  scanty  water 
supply,  and  an  overwhelming  native  population.  They  have  domi¬ 
nated  her  history  for  a  hundred  years,  and  two  of  them  are 
destined  to  dominate  it  for  all  time.  Englishmen  at  home  are 
apt  to  think  of  South  Africa  as  another  Canada  or  Australia. 
They  could  make  no  greater  mistake,  for,  though  she  has  much 
in  common  with  both,  she  has  more  in  common  with  depend¬ 
encies.  That  is  to  say,  she  is  a  black  man’s  country  ruled  by  the 
white  man,  an  India  with  the  exhilarating  atmosphere  of 
Australia. 

It  is,  moreover,  a  country  which  is  only  just  beginning  to 
emerge  from  the  mining  stage  of  its  existence.  In  other  British 
Colonies,  and  in  California,  the  cultivation  of  the  land  kept  pace 
with  the  production  of  gold,  and  eventually  outstripped  it.  Before 
the  war,  agriculture  in  South  Africa  was,  for  the  most  part,  so 
primitive  as  to  be  little  better  than  shepherding.  Unlike  Aus¬ 
tralia,  she  was  unable  to  build  up  her  mining  industry  on  a  solid 
pastoral  basis,  and,  therefore,  her  general  development  was  un¬ 
sound.  Since  the  conclusion  of  peace,  this  has  been  brought 
home  to  every  Africander  by  bitter  experience.  For,  instead  of 
making  his  fortune  quickly  by  speculation,  as  he  dreamed  when 
the  mines  reopened,  he  fell  on  a  period  of  depression  unexampled 
in  his  history.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  did  he  learn  that  the 
only  permanent  source  of  wealth  in  a  new  country  is  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  soil.  Fortunately,  the  basis  of  progress  had  been 
laid  by  the  foresight  of  Lord  Milner  and  Ehodes.  But  how  little 
they  carried  public  opinion  with  them  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  irrigation  and  transport  were  made  the  sport  of  poli¬ 
ticians  in  the  Cape  Colony ,  and  that  Ministers  were  allow’ed  to  con¬ 
gratulate  themselves  on  financial  surpluses  created  by  food  taxes 
and  heavy  railway  rates.  Even  more  amazing  to  the  Empire  was 
the  spectacle  presented  by  a  British  Colony  cheerfully  tolerating 
dear  bread  and  cheap  brandy — a  state  of  things  which  continues 
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up  to  the  present  hour.  Only  in  Natal  and  Ehqdesia  did  measures 
for  the  development  of  rural  industries  fill  a  large  place  in  Gov¬ 
ernment  jDrogrammes.  Indeed,  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg,  once  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Cape  Colony,  frankly  told  an  English  traveller 
that  settlers  wishing  to  invest  their  capital  in  farms  should  “get 
nothing  from  the  Government,”  an  impossible  attitude  of  mind 
in  a  IMinister  anywhere  out  of  South  Africa  at  the  end  of  the 
late  century,  and  one  of  the  secondary  causes  of  her  agricultural 
primitiveness.  The  primary  causes  are  lack  of  fine  harbours  and 
navigable  rivers  or  lakes,  the  long  struggle  with  the  natives,  and 
the  antiquated  ideas  of  the  Dutch,  who  permitted  pests  and 
diseases  to  spread  as  the  judgment  of  God.  Perhaps,  too,  a 
soil  which  produced  politics  to  the  square  acre  as  the  soil  in 
other  Colonies  produced  them  to  the  square  mile  could  find  little 
room  for  more  profitable  crops. 

Never  was  the  change  in  outlook  more  complete.  Transport 
and  irrigation  works  are  being  pushed  forward,  the  services  of 
scientific  experts  engaged,  agricultural  banks  established,  and 
experimental  farms  organised  on  a  large  scale.  From  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  Department  in  each  Colony  issues  a  stream  of  literature 
dealing  with  agricultural  problems,  and  in  the  Transvaal  even  the 
elements  of  farming  are  taught  by  means  of  leaflets  and  practical 
object-lessons.  In  this  way  the  mists  of  ignorance  and  prejudice 
are  gradually  dispersing  in  the  light  of  knowledge  systematically 
applied.  But  there  is  so  much  leeway  to  make  up  that  Soufu 
Africa  is  not  likely  to  be  a  serious  rival  to  the  other  Dominions 
for  a  generation.  That  she  will  by  then  is  certain,  since  in  the 
variety  and  extent  of  her  resources  she  is,  potentially  at  least, 
equal  to  the  richest.  But,  having  no  command  over  them,  she 
is  being  drained  in  every  direction.  In  the  midst  of  untold 
wealth  she  is  poor.  The  Band  alone  produces  more  gold  than 
the  whole  of  Australia  and  America.  Kimberley  has  a  virtual 
monopoly  of  the  world’s  diamond  industry ;  seams  of  silver,  iron, 
coal,  copper,  and  tin  are  only  waiting  for  capital  and  skill  to 
unlock  their  treasures.  The  low-lying  coastlands  produce  the 
spices  and  fruits,  sugar  and  coffee,  tea  and  indigo  of  the  tropics. 
The  highlands  and  karroo  are  excellent  for  grazing.  Between 
Cape  Town  and  the  Zambesi  flourish  nearly  all  the  products  of 
every  zone  from  the  Pole  to  the  Equator.  Nature  has  withheld 
no  good  thing  from  South  Africa  except  plenty  of  wood  and  plenty 
of  water.  Nevertheless,  she,  at  the  mining  stage  of  her  existence, 
is  as  dependent  on  foreign  food  as  England,  which  is  the  com¬ 
mercial  and  financial  centre  of  the  world. 

In  other  words,  a  region  as  large  as  Europe,  without  Eussia,  is 
unable  to  supply  the  wants  of  a  white  population,  which  is  barely 
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a  million  strong.  The  use  of  preserved  milk  is  general.  Enormous 
quantities  of  butter,  bacon,  and  jam  are  imported  from  Australia, 
potatoes  and  frozen  mutton  from  New  Zealand,  and  wheat,  flour, 
and  cheese  from  Canada.  From  the  United  States  come  tinned 
corn  and  tomatoes,  though  corn  is  to  the  Kaffir  what  rice  is  to 
the  Chinese,  and  the  tomato  is  an  indigenous  w^eed.  So  great 
is  the  amount  of  tinned  food  consumed,  indeed,  that  it  is  partly 
responsible  for  the  prevalence  of  fever,  especially  at  Johannesburg. 
With  agriculture  in  the  backward  state  which  these  facts  sug¬ 
gest,  together  with  a  heavy  tariff,  living  is  dearer  and  poorer 
here  than  it  is  anywhere  else  in  the  British  Empire.  Said  an 
American,  who  had  worked  as  a  mining  engineer  at  Heidelberg 
for  six  weeks  without  once  seeing  a  potato  on  the  table  at  meal¬ 
times  :  “I  won’t  live  in  a  country  where  they  can’t  feed  you.” 
The  great  need  of  the  country  to-day  is  an  enterprising  agri¬ 
cultural  class.  Dairying,  grazing,  horticulture,  tea-,  coffee-, 
cotton-,  and  sugar-planting  are  merely  in  their  infancy.  Here, 
then,  are  unlimited  opportunities  for  intending  settlers. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  is  nothing  new.  But  surely  never 
was  the  time  so  propitious.  No  matter  how  rich  the  resources 
of  a  Colony  may  be,  they  will  be  overlooked  by  men  and  money 
from  the  Mother  Country  unless  the  Government  on  the  spot 
is  inspired  by  the  modern  spirit,  South  Africa  herself  being  a 
witness  thereof.  Already  she  has  begun  to  move  out  of  her 
primitive  groove  under  the  stimulus  of  progress  working  locally. 
How  much  greater  wdll  the  impetus  be  wffien  it  is  augmented 
by  the  energy  and  purpose  of  a  central  authority?  For  large 
questions  like  irrigation,  markets,  tariffs,  transport,  emigration, 
and  land  settlement  can  be  treated  effectively  only  as  a  whole. 
It  is  therefore  evident  that  never  before  has  South  Africa  offered 
such  varied  inducements  to  young  Englishmen  in  search  of  a 
career.  True,  she  will  ever  be  a  hard  taskmistress.  On  that 
very  account  perhaps  she  appeals  to  their  fighting  instincts,  and 
when  they  know  her,  the  spell  she  casts  over  them  can  never 
be  broken.  But  she  makes  the  days  of  their  apprenticeship  diffi¬ 
cult.  For  if  her  climate  is  kind  above  the  average  to  man,  it 
is  equally  so  to  pests,  and  in  its  vagaries  is  terrible.  It  has  been 
said,  too,  that  wffiereas  in  Australia  gold  is  found  in  jackets  and 
fertile  land  evenly  distributed,  the  exact  reverse  is  the  case  with 
her,  an  exaggeration  which  has  enough  truth  in  it  to  be  sug¬ 
gestive.  Then  the  all-pervading  native  not  only  makes  the  en¬ 
vironment  un-English,  but  the  labour  market  uncertain.  The 
men  who  serve  South  Africa  must  work  with  brain  and  muscle 
as  they  work  nowhere  else,  and  her  rewards  are  in  proportion. 
Hence  the  saying,  “Fortune  knocks  at  a  man’s  door  once  in 
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every  other  country ;  in  South  Africa  she  knocks  twice.”  If  he 
should  feel  faint-hearted,  let  him  pay  a  visit  to  the  Eastern 
Province  of  the  Cape  Colony.  Here  5,000  emigrants  w'ere  settled 
by  the  Home  Government  in  1820,  each  family  receiving  a  grant 
of  100  acres.  They  knew  nothing  of  life  in  a  new  country,  and 
their  neighbours  were  untamed  savages.  Nevertheless,  they 
created  a  garden  in  the  wilderness,  the  Colony  owing  to  them 
whatever  is  scientific  and  progressive  in  its  agriculture.  Along 
the  banks  of  the  Mooi  Eiver  in  Natal,  too,  smiling  farms  bear 
witness  alike  to  British  enterprise  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and 
in  Ehodesia  English  methods  are  being  adapted  to  local  circum¬ 
stances  wdth  the  same  marked  success.  The  best  settlers  in  any 
of  the  territories  south  of  the  Zambesi  are  those  w'ho  rely  on 
themselves. 

Such  men  built  up  the  British  Empire.  The  richest  men  in 
Canada,  Australasia,  and  South  Africa  left  the  Mother  Country 
poor  lads;  but  they  had  health,  energy,  ambition,  and  resource. 
They  were  not  afraid  to  work,  and  were  apt  pupils  in  the  school 
of  experience.  As  it  was,  so  it  shall  be.  The  Englishman  who 
would  succeed  in  South  Africa  must  toil  early  and  late.  He  must 
resign  himself  to  dulness  and  isolation,  finding  compensation  in 
his  gun  and  the  open-air  life  he  will  lead  in  an  exhilarating 
atmosphere.  He  must  be  stoical  under  losses.  He  must  adapt 
himself  to  the  social  conditions  of  his  environment.  The  “new 
chum  ”  who  puts  on  airs  and  sees  no  good  in  the  land  that 
shelters  him  is  detested  from  one  end  of  the  Empire  to  the  other. 
Even  worse  is  he  who  wants  to  teach  poor  Colonials  the  way 
they  should  go.  Both  these  types  should  stay  at  home  until 
they  can  understand  that  the  average  South  African  not  only 
knows  all  that  the  average  Englishman  knows,  but  he  has  the 
supreme  advantage  of  experience  and  training  gained  by  years 
of  frontier  life.  It  has  been  said  that  the  first  month  si)ent  in 
a  Colony  tests  the  capacity  of  a  man  as  a  settler.  If  he  engages 
rooms  at  the  best  hotel  in  the  town,  drinks  the  choicest  wines, 
and  drives  about  every  day  in  a  hired  buggy  to  nowhere  in  par¬ 
ticular,  he  is  almost  bound  to  end  in  failure.  His  end  is  pitiable. 
After  all  his  money  is  spent,  to  save  himself  from  starvation,  he 
is  glad  to  accept  w^ork  which  only  Kaffirs  perform.  This  is  a 
disgrace  resented  by  every  European  who  comes  in  contact  wdth 
him.  An  intending  settler  must  adopt  the  free-and-easy  social 
ways  of  Colonials.  He  must  not  refer  to  English  practice  too 
often.  He  must  be  willing  to  learn  a  little  Dutch  or  any  native 
language  that  w'ould  be  useful  to  him.  Finally,  he  must  avoid 
all  attempt  at  display. 

Even  supposing  that  the  young  Englishman  who  desires  to 
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make  his  home  in  South  Africa  is  the  modest,  sensible  individual 
of  our  ordinary  acquaintance,  he  has  much  to  learn  before  he  can 
venture  to  settle  down  on  the  soil.  There  are  two  main  points 
he  would  do  well  to  remember — (1)  On  no  account  must  he  buy 
land  before  he  leaves  England,  or  in  Cape  Town  or  Durban  soon 
after  his  arrival ;  (2)  he  must  have  definite  ideas,  founded  on 
experience  gained  on  the  spot,  as  to  what  he  means  to  do  wdth 
his  capital.  These  seem  the  veriest  commonplaces,  but  they  are 
defied,  with  disastrous  consequences,  daily.  This  article  is  chiefly 
addressed  to  men  with  capital  from  a  few  hundred  pounds  to 
several  thousands.  The  “remittance-man,”  usually  the  fool  or 
ne’er-do-w’ell  of  the  family,  is  a  blot  on  the  face  of  any  Colony, 
the  monthly  or  quarterly  allow’ance  he  receives  developing  in  him 
only  vice  and  laziness,  whereas  a  lump  sum  has  an  exactly  con¬ 
trary  effect.  To  succeed  in  South  Africa  a  man  must  have  all 
those  qualities  which  make  for  success  at  home,  and  such  a 
one  wdll  see  the  wisdom  of  thoroughly  studying  as  much  of  the 
country  as  he  can  before  deciding  as  to  where  he  may  safely 
invest  his  capital.  The  best  way  to  attain  his  end  is  to  live  for 
a  time  in  the  Eastern  Province  of  the  Cape  Colony  or  in  Natal. 
If  he  can  afford  it,  he  wnll  do  well  also  to  visit  the  rich  fruit¬ 
growing  districts  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Town,  the  grazing 
grounds  of  the  Orange  Eiver  Colony,  and  the  model  farms  of 
Vereeniging.  At  Johannesburg  and  Pretoria  he  may  study  the 
market  with  a  view  to  future  efforts  to  supply  its  many  needs. 
At  Rustenburg,  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  in  South  Africa, 
he  wnll  be  shown  oats  and  tobacco  of  a  quality  unsurpassed.  At 
Standerton,  w'here  the  grass  is  short  and  thick  and  sweet,  and 
horse  sickness  unknown,  he  will  see  fat,  sleek  cattle  and  fine 
crops  of  mealies.  In  Natal  his  eyes  will  be  gladdened  with  rich 
pasturage,  great  herds  of  cattle  and  horses,  and  on  the  coast-lands 
sugar,  tea,  and  coffee  plantations.  The  few  }X)unds  spent  on 
such  a  trip  will  rejiay  a  man  of  sense  and  ordinary  powers  of 
observation.  He  would  learn  more  from  it  than  from  all  the 
books  and  pamphlets  given  to  him  at  Westminster,  and  lay  his 
future  on  a  sound  foundation  from  the  start.  If  his  capital  is 
small,  he  should  engage  with  a  farmer  in  a  fertile  district  to  give 
his  services  in  return  for  board  and  lodging  and  the  highest  wage 
he  can  bargain  for  as  a  “new'  chum.”  Another  way  of  gaining 
local  knowdedge  is  popular  with  men  of  fine  physique  who  can 
ride  and  shoot.  It  is  a  term  of  service  in  the  Cape  Mounted 
Police,  Natal  Mounted  Police,  or  the  British  South  Africa 
Mounted  Police.  The  pay  is  not  as  high  as  it  might  be,  seeing 
that  living  is  dear,  but  the  duties  of  a  trooper  enable  him  to 
cover  vast  distances,  to  acquire  valuable  experience  without  cost. 
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and  to  come  across  excellent  chances  for  investing  capital.  Nor  K 
does  he  lose  caste  by  joining  these  permanent  Corps.  This  is  [ 
proved  by  the  careers  of  General  Brabant,  General  Dartnell,  and  I 
Colonel  Dalgety.  Finally,  there  is  the  general  store,  in  keeping  ll 
which  for  a  time  many  well-known  Colonists  made  their  first  | 
start. 

When  he  thinks  he  is  capable  of  managing  a  farm  with  profit, 
and  has  decided  on  the  district  best  suited  to  the  form  of  agri¬ 
culture  he  favours,  his  first  move  is  the  purchase  of  land.  A 
failure  of  judgment  here  spells  disaster — at  any  rate,  till  he  earns 
sufiicient  capital  to  tempt  fate  a  second  time.  In  his  wanderings  | 
he  is  almost  certain  to  have  met  men  whose  opinion  carries 
weight.  These  he  should  consult  before  making  a  final  bargain,  ; 

and  if  he  intends  to  buy  unimproved  land,  he  should  deal  directly  | 

with  the  Government,  whose  officials  are  only  too  glad  to  give  i 

information  as  to  the  terms  and  the  date  and  place  of  public 
sales.  The  wisest  plan  is,  however,  to  purchase  a  farm  from  | 

a  Boer  or  Africander  willing  to  sell;  and,  in  any  case,  it  is  wise  f 

to  start  free  of  debt.  A  small  freehold  property  is  better  than 
a  large  run  mortgaged  even  for  relatively  little.  It  must  be  near 
a  railway ;  it  must  have  water  on  it ;  and  it  must  be  good  soil. 

The  first,  in  a  country  with  such  bad  roads  and  imperfect  com¬ 
munications  as  South  Africa,  is  absolutely  essential  to  prosperity, 
for  what  is  the  use  of  growing  produce  if  it  cannot  find  a  market  ? 

In  this  connection  the  neighbourhood  of  a  mining  or  commercial 
centre  is  an  ideal  position  for  a  farm.  If  a  good  market  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  profit,  water  is  indispensable  to  production.  In  Natal, 
which  is  fairly  well  watered,  irrigation  on  a  large  scale  is  un¬ 
necessary  ;  but  elsewhere  in  South  Africa  it  is  as  necessary  as  in 
Australia  and  California.  When  the  rivers  are,  for  the  most 
part,  mere  watercourses,  and  the  climate,  with  a  dry  winter 
season  of  six  months,  permits  growth  the  year  round,  economy 
of  water  is  the  only  means  by  which  vast  areas  of  virgin  soil 
may  be  cultivated  at  all. 

Unfortunately,  irrigation  by  private  enterprise  has  brought 
more  men  to  beggary  than  sjieculation  in  mining  shares.  Where 
it  baffled  Rhodes,  the  average  settler  is  not  likely  to  succeed  unless 
fortune  is  more  than  kind  to  him.  As  for  the  State  Governments, 
since  they  have  turned  their  attention  seriousl}"  to  solving  the 
problem,  they  are  simply  learning  by  their  mistakes.  The  trouble 
is  that  the  law  is  so  strict  in  safeguarding  the  water  rights  of 
the  individual  that  the  general  good  is  overlooked.  Only  a  strong 
central  authority  can  evolve  a  sound  system  of  irrigation,  a  view 
which  finds  support  in  a  Report  by  Sir  W.  Willcocks,  who  was 
asked  by  Lord  Milner  in  1901  to  make  a  personal  investigation 
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of  the  subject  on  the  spot.  That  many  great  works  will  be 
required  may  be  doubted.  What  would  seem  to  suit  agriculture 
best  is  local  effort,  assisted  by  the  Government,  on  a  definite 
plan.  But  the  new  settler  must  be  sure  of  his  neighbours’  co¬ 
operation  in  conserving  water,  or,  in  building  a  dam,  that  he 
is  not  tampering  with  their  rights.  Even  better  is  the  possession 
of  hidden  streams  of  his  own.  For  South  Africa,  like  Australia, 
has  vast  subterranean  stores  of  w'ater,  w’hich  may  be  brought  to 
the  surface  by  means  of  windmills  or  artesian  wells.  But  the 
ability  to  secure  a  permanent  supply  of  water  must  be  a  certainty, 
whatever  industry  he  takes  up  in  connection  with  the  soil. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  many  of  the  most  successful  farmers 
in  the  Colonies  knew  little  or  nothing  of  agriculture  when  they 
left  home — perhaps  because  it  is  easier  to  learn  than  to  unlearn. 
To  cultivate  land  as  it  is  cultivated  in  England  is  a  road  to  ruin. 
Soil,  climato,  the  seasons,  and  conditions  of  life  are  so  different 
in  South  Africa  that,  wdiile  British  methods  are  necessary  to 
success,  they  must  be  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  country.  This 
is  a  lesson  more  quickly  brought  home  to  beginners  than  to  men 
who  have  lived  all  their  lives  on  an  English  farm.  For  instance, 
the  winter  is  dry  and  the  summer  wet ;  the  difference  between 
sweet  veldt  and  sour  veldt  is  great  enough  to  spell  success  or 
failure;  and  the  sunshine,  instead  of  being  too  intermittent,  as 
it  is  here,  is  too  constant.  That  is  why  the  bushcraft  of  the 
Boer  and  native  should  never  be  despised ;  they  are  not  so  stupid 
as  they  seem.  Any  other  j^ieople  would  be  as  unprogressive  in 
the  same  environment.  They  were  indifferent  to  the  rotation  of 
crops,  the  breeding  of  fine  stock,  and  shelter  and  food  for  animals 
in  the  winter  simply  because  they  did  not  pay.  The  new  spirit 
is  due  to  the  stability  of  the  mining  industries,  the  influx  of 
capital,  the  development  of  markets,  and  the  expansion  of  com¬ 
munications.  Even  to  this  hour  no  settler  at  the  outset  of  his 
career  will  grow  wheat,  so  precarious  do  smut,  rust,  hailstones, 
and  locusts  make  the  return.  In  truth,  except  in  favoured  spots, 
South  Africa  has  yet  to  prove  that  she  is  capable  of  competing 
with  the  other  Dominions  as  a  producer  of  cereals.  Generally 
speaking,  mixed  farming  pays  best  all  over  the  country,  and  in 
the  Cape  Colony  it  is  becoming  increasingly  profitable  owing  to 
the  growing  popularity  of  the  co-operative  system  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  butter  and  cheese,  creameries  springing  up  in  every 
direction.  What  a  fine  future  there  is  for  dairy-farming  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  butter,  cheese,  and  condensed  milk 
are  imported  annually  to  the  value  of  nearly  ^600 ,000. 

As  a  grazing  country.  South  Africa  is  unsurpassed.  Their  flocks 
and  herds  are  the  chief  wealth,  not  only  of  the  native  races,  but 
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of  the  Boers  and  Dutch.  In  the  past,  at  least,  not  only  was  the 
market  more  certain  for  live  stock  than  for  fruit  and  cereals,  but 
also  the  production.  In  these  circumstances  one  might  have 
thought  that  South  Africa  would  rival  Australia  as  a  wool-grower. 
So  she  should,  only  for  the  lack  of  the  scientific  spirit,  which 
cripples  all  her  agricultural  industries.  Already  the  value  of  the 
export  trade  in  wool  amounts  to  ^£3,500,000,  but  the  London 
buyers  complain  that  it  is  not  graded  and  sorted  :  hence  it  does 
not  command  the  best  price.  The  matter  is,  how’ever,  being 
vigorously  taken  up  by  the  farmers  of  the  Eastern  Province  in 
the  Cape  Colony,  and  in  time,  no  doubt,  will  be  remedied.  As 
mohair  is  profitable,  and  Angora  goats  hardier  than  sheep,  the 
small  settler  will  do  well  to  begin  with  a  flock  of  them.  But  he 
will  soon  find  that  even  mixed  farming  has  its  limits.  It  is  only 
in  some  localities  that  sheep,  cattle,  and  tillage  can  be  made  to 
pay  on  the  same  farm.  Where  sheep  will  thrive,  horses  die  of 
the  dreaded  horse  sickness,  and  where  sheep  and  cattle  can  hardly 
find  a  living,  fruit  yields  excellent  returns.  Unless  a  man  buys 
a  farm,  and  with  it  the  experience  of  the  late  owner,  there¬ 
fore,  he  must  be  prepared  to  lose  something  at  the  outset  by 
experiments.  If  he  keeps  horses  he  should  import  a  well-bred 
English  stallion,  and  breed  from  well-selected  native  mares. 
As  a  rule  the  Boers  burn  their  grass  in  the  autumn,  and  when 
it  has  grown  so  fast  that  there  is  no  virtue  in  it  they  are  justified. 
But,  otherwise,  the  method  is  wasteful.  When  the  grass  is  good 
it  should  be  made  into  hay,  and  kept  for  winter  use.  In  one 
respect,  Boer  custom  cannot  be  bettered  :  oxen  instead  of  horses 
and  mules  should  be  used  for  the  plough.  Labour  of  its  kind  can 
be  obtained  on  easy  terms.  For  the  privilege  of  living  on  a  farm, 
getting  a  run  for  their  goats,  and  an  acre  or  two  of  land  to  grow 
their  corn,  “Kafiir  boys”  will  work  without  wages.  If  their 
master  is  wise,  he  wdll,  until  he  finds  his  feet,  depend  on  mealies 
as  a  crop.  He  might  also,  in  patches  fenced  off  from  the  run 
where  his  sheep  and  cattle  feed,  cultivate  potatoes,  vegetables  of 
the  coarsfT  kind,  and  mangels.  In  short,  he  should  test  the 
capabilities  of  his  land  until  he  thoroughly  understands  how  to 
work  it  to  the  best  advantage.  That  farming  pays  in  South 
Africa  is  certain.  Not  only  have  individuals  made  fortunes  out 
of  it,  but  the  mining  companies  invest  money  in  it  on  a  large 
scale. 

But  the  individual  cannot  succeed  with  less  than  a  capital  of 
several  thousand  pounds,  and  many  young  Englishmen  have  only 
a  few  hundreds.  They  need  not  despair  on  that  account.  Already 
the  thrifty  and  plodding  German  has  discovered  that  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  flesh,  fruit,  and  vegetables  have  money  in  them,  and  the 
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markets  of  East  London  and  King  William’s  Town  gain  in  conse¬ 
quence.  One  shrewd  settler  rented  a  farm  of  two  hundred  acres, 
whose  owner  could  make  nothing  of  it.  With  Chinese  thorough¬ 
ness  he  conserved  his  w^ater  and  worked  an  increasing  area  of 
land  until,  at  the  end  of  three  years,  he  had  saved  enough  to 
buy  the  whole  farm.  He  has  now  fifty  acres  of  market  garden, 
which  provide  him  with  a  comfortable  income.  Unfortunately 
for  the  British  Colonist,  Indians  are  now  competing  in  this  field, 
so  that  its  possibilities  are  not  what  they  were  in  Natal  and  the 
Transvaal.  He  would  do  better  to  turn  his  attention  to  horti¬ 
culture,  which  has  a  certain  future  before  it,  because  South  Africa 
as  a  fruit-producer  can  hold  her  own  in  the  London  market 
against  the  Mediterranean,  California,  and  Australia.  She  has 
the  advantage  of  the  first  two  because  she  can  send  ripe  oranges 
and  lemons  to  Covent  Garden  before  Spain  and  Sicily,  and  other 
fruit  when  the  supply  from  northern  sources  is  both  scarce  and 
dear.  Her  only  possible  competitor  is  Australia,  which  is  6,000 
miles  further  from  the  centres  of  trade. 

The  first  start  w^as  given  to  the  industry  by  Rhodes,  who 
bought  up  from  the  Dutch  a  large  number  of  farms  in  the  rich 
districts  beyond  Cape  Town.  On  them  he  settled  men  w^ho  had 
been  trained  in  California,  and  it  is  to  their  enterprise  that  South 
Africa  ow'es  her  reputation  and  footing  in  this  country  as  a  pro¬ 
ducer  of  first-class  fruit.  So  far  they  have  confined  themselves 
to  grapes,  peaches,  nectarines,  plums,  pears,  and  apricots.  But 
their  lead  has  been  follow'ed  by  Natal  with  Naartjes,  oranges, 
and  pine-apples,  the  last  of  which  experts  consider  to  have  the 
best  flavour  of  any  in  the  market.  What  they  lack  is  appear¬ 
ance,  because  local  taste  prefers  them  small.  But,  should  the 
demand  increase  sufificiently,  large  ones  might  be  grown  especi¬ 
ally  for  the  overseas  trade.  The  Transvaal,  too,  has  begun  to 
export  citrus  fruits,  her  first  consignment  to  Covent  Garden 
having  been  sent  last  year.  The  conditions  for  their  cultivation 
in  these  Colonies  are  particularly  favourable,  because  neither  hail 
nor  locusts  injure  the  crop  to  any  extent,  and,  as  it  is  harvested 
in  the  dry  winter  season,  it  bears  carrying  well.  But  South  Africa 
produces  all  the  other  fruits  of  the  temperate  and  sub-tropical 
zones  in  the  greatest  abundance  and  of  the  finest  quality. 

In  these  circumstances  horticulture  offers  unlimited  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  young  men  with  a  little  money  and  a  fair  share  of 
sense.  The  farmer  and  grazier  must  depend  on  the  local  market, 
which,  in  a  country  where  communications  are  poor  and  organisa¬ 
tion  imperfect,  is  apt  to  alternate  between  a  glut  and  a  famine; 
w’hereas  the  fruit-grow'er  has  two  markets  open  to  him,  the  distant 
one  certain.  He  must  choose  his  land  with  the  same  care  as  if 
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he  were  taking  up  a  farm,  and,  if  he  is  well  advised,  will  be 
content  at  first  with  a  few  acres.  It  is  always  easy  to  add  to 
them  as  success  directs ;  to  lessen  them  spells  loss.  He  must, 
too,  plant  only  the  finest  varieties  of  fruit  trees,  and  take  infinite 
pains  in  cultivating,  harvesting,  sorting,  and  packing  his  crops 
according  to  the  latest  methods.  Any  slackness  in  any  of  these 
particulars  will  bring  its  own  retribution  in  low  prices.  When 
the  industry  is  as  strong  as  it  is  in  California  and  Australia,  the 
Government  will,  in  the  public  interest,  refuse  to  allow  any 
fruit  to  leave  the  country  without  an  official  mark,  which  is  a 
guarantee  of  its  quality.  Until  then  the  new  man  must  make 
his  own  standard,  and  it  must  always  be  high.  For  what  South 
Africa  wants  is  a  constant  supply  of  first-class  fresh  fruit ;  of 
the  poorer  sort,  grown  by  the  light  of  Nature,  she  has  more  than 
enough  already.  As  long  as  Natal  and  the  Transvaal  import 
fresh,  and  all  the  Colonies  dried,  fruit  in  large  quantities,  there 
is  room  for  young  Englishmen  in  the  horticultural  industry.  But, 
like  farming,  it  requires  intelligence,  again  intelligence,  and 
always  intelligence. 

With  the  increasing  number  of  cold  storage  companies  in  South 
Africa  there  is  profit  to  the  small  settler  in  pigs.  They  require 
less  capital  and  smaller  acreage  than  sheep,  cattle,  or  horses, 
and  are  not  so  liable  to  disease.  It  has  been  said  that  the  worst 
possible  food  for  them  is  mealies  (Indian  corn),  the  staple  crop 
of  the  country.  But  if  it  is  judiciously  varied,  and  they  can 
pick  up  part  of  their  own  livelihood  on  the  veldt,  locally-grown 
bacon  is  far  superior  to  the  ordinary  quality  imported  from 
America.  Hitherto  the  farmer  has  done  his  own  killing  and 
curing,  but,  with  the  specialisation  of  rural  industries,  the  factory 
is  taking  this  work  off  his  hands,  to  the  advantage  of  everyone 
concerned.  In  choosing  his  land,  therefore,  he  must  see  that 
he  is  in  a  position  to  benefit  by  this  modern  facility  of  production. 
But  here,  as  in  every  other  form  of  activity  in  South  Africa, 
success  is  achieved  only  by  those  who  work  hard  in  the  light  of 
science.  This  applies  to  the  small  settler  as  well  as  to  the  large 
one.  The  very  fact  that  he  has  only  two  or  three  hundred  acres 
should  make  him  more  careful  in  his  methods  and  less  dependent 
on  native  labour  than  if  he  had  a  thousand.  The  best  start  is 
made  by  men  wffio  establish  themselves  near  a  creamery  and 
keep  a  herd  of  dairy  cows,  pigs,  poultry,  and  an  orchard,  all  of 
them  wwked  so  that  their  produce  may  fetch  the  highest  prices 
in  the  market  and  enable  loss  to  be  met  in  any  one  direction. 

Ostrich  farming  is  perhaps  the  safest  investment  for  anyone 
with  considerable  capital ;  but  it  also  requires  experience  and  well- 
watered  land,  which  wdll  grow  fine  crops  of  lucerne.  In  these 
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happy  conditions  it  pays  well,  the  value  of  a  single  bird’s 
feathers  being  from  £3  to  £5  annually.  At  present  the  Cape 
Colony  has  a  monopoly  of  the  industry,  but  it  is  likely  soon  to 
have  a  competitor  in  Rhodesia,  where  the  birds  run  wild.  For 
poor  tobacco  there  is  always  a  demand,  which  is  more  than  sup¬ 
plied.  But  unless  a  man  has  special  knowledge,  enterprise,  and 
capital,  he  will  never  make  a  profit  out  of  the  finer  varieties. 
That  they  can  be  grown  in  favoured  districts  all  over  the  country 
is  certain,  and  in  the  future  may  rival  the  Indies  and  America. 
Already  Rhodesian  cigarettes  find  sale  in  England  and  Canada, 
and  in  the  Transvaal,  so  great  is  the  faith  of  public  men  in  the 
industry,  that  T6,000  has  been  voted  by  the  Government  and  an 
American  expert  appointed  for  its  development.  For  cotton  there 
is  increasing  demand,  owing  to  the  encouragement  of  the  British 
Cotton-Growing  Association.  It  can  be  a  source  of  profit  even  to 
those  who  only  cultivate  it  to  help  them  out  with  other  crops. 
In  Rhodesia  it  grows  wild,  and  it  is  there  that  women  and  children 
can  be  employed  as  the  negroes  are  on  the  plantations  in  the 
United  States.  For  without  cheap  labour  South  African  cotton 
cannot  compete  in  Lancashire  with  cotton  from  the  West  Indies 
and  America.  As  a  crop  it  is  highly  remunerative,  because  there 
is  absolutely  no  waste  with  it.  At  7d.  per  lb.  a  ton  of  fibre 
gives  a  return  of  £65.  From  the  seed  oil  is  extracted,  which 
finds  a  ready  market,  and  the  residue  is  valuable  as  food  for 
stock  and  as  a  fertiliser  for  the  land. 

In  one  part  of  South  Africa,  at  least,  a  promising  industry  is 
viticulture,  which,  with  every  other,  has  suffered  from  the  natural 
and  social  conditions  of  the  country.  Seeing  that  it  was  first 
established  in  the  Cape  Colony  by  Huguenot  emigrants  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  that  South  Australia  did  not  enter  the 
field  till  the  nineteenth,  the  contrast  between  their  relative  posi¬ 
tion  in  this  connection  is  by  no  means  flattering  to  the  pride 
of  South  Africa.  For  whereas  her  wine  has  only  a  local  reputa¬ 
tion,  Australia’s  holds  a  high  place  in  the  world’s  markets,  and 
no  blame  can  be  laid  at  the  door  of  Nature.  The  quality  of  her 
grapes  is  unsurpassed,  the  demand  for  them  in  this  country  in¬ 
creasing  with  every  season ;  and  one  or  two  of  her  wines  are 
equal  to  Australian  and  Californian  of  the  same  kind.  But  she 
produces  only  6,000,000  gallons,  all  of  which  are  consumed  in 
the  Cape  Colony.  The  same  is  true  of  her  brandy,  and  a  fine 
liqueur,  which  is  highly  considered  by  connoisseurs.  Groot  Con- 
stantia,  the  Government  wine  farm,  is  a  proof  of  the  possibilities 
of  the  industry.  Bought  originally  for  T5,000,  it  now  yields  an 
annual  income  of  £12,000.  Such  a  valuable  property  is  it,  indeed, 
that  the  sum  of  £75,000  was  offered  for  it  last  year,  and  £50,000 
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some  years  ago.  What  viticulture  in  South  Africa  wants  to  make 
it  rival  viticulture  in  Australia  is  the  stimulus  of  British  capital 
and  enterprise. 

The  tea  plant  is  indigenous;  but,  unlike  the  wild  coffee  plant, 
it  requires  cultivation.  In  no  industry  has  the  energy  of  British 
Colonists  overcome  greater  obstacles — lack  of  transport,  prefer¬ 
ence  of  the  public  for  China  teas,  and  the  precariousness  of  native 
labour — and  in  none  are  their  prospects  better.  The  planter  has 
the  advantage  of  living  in  a  British  Colony,  with  a  salubrious 
climate.  Coolies  can  work  twice  as  well  in  South  Africa  as  they 
can  in  Indian  and  Ceylon.  Eailways,  coal  mines,  and  water  power 
are  cheapening  the  cost  of  production  and  transport.  The  tea 
plant  itself  is  exceedingly  productive  in  Natal,  and  the  leaf,  be¬ 
cause  it  contains  less  tannin  and  more  caffein  than  the  leaf  in 
India  and  Ceylon,  makes  a  more  wholesome  beverage  to  drink. 
The  local  market  is  always  increasing.  At  present  the  Colony 
produces  only  2,000,000  lbs.,  and  as  South  Africa  consumes 
6,134,697  lbs.,  there  is  plenty  of  room  in  the  tea  belt  for  more 
settlers,  even  should  she  never  aspire  to  taking  a  share  in  supply¬ 
ing  the  oversea  trade.  The  coffee  plant,  which  in  its  wild  state 
produces  a  berry  superior  to  the  ordinary  Brazil,  is  not  cultivated 
to  the  same  extent  as  the  tea  plant.  In  the  ’sixties  it  was  a 
promising  industry,  and  by  1870  the  yield  was  1,000,000  lbs. 
Unfortunately,  as  in  Ceylon,  blight  appeared  in  the  plantations, 
and  capital  was  diverted  to  tea,  so  that  coffee  is  now  grown  only 
in  patches.  But  being  the  favourite  beverage  of  the  Dutch  and 
Boers  throughout  South  Africa,  its  cultivation  on  a  large  scale 
is  bound  to  revive.  Sugar  would  be  in  a  stronger  position  than 
it  is  had  the  Government  given  it  more  enlightened  encourage¬ 
ment.  To  grow  mealies  on  the  coast-lands  when  they  can  be 
grown  cheaper  and  better  elsewhere  is  waste.  True,  nearly  all 
the  large  blocks  of  land  are  taken  up — those  capable  of  turning 
out  4,000  tons  a  year,  at  least.  But  with  the  Central  Mill 
system  the  output  of  Natal  could  be  doubled.  The  newcomer, 
too,  benefits  by  the  costly  experiments  made  by  pioneers,  and 
has  chances  of  buying  land  on  reasonable  terms  near  the  shore. 
For  the  coolies,  who  raised  its  price,  are  finding  that  it  is  not  so 
suitable  for  the  crops  they  cultivate  as  for  cane,  and  are  moving 
further  inland.  As  for  tea  and  coffee.  Natal  has  a  market  for 
sugar  at  her  door  in  the  other  Colonies. 

But  it  is  not  only  on  the  soil  that  South  Africa  offers  a  career 
to  young  Englishmen,  though  it  is  the  safest.  With  her  un¬ 
rivalled  mineral  wealth  and  expansion  in  every  direction,  oppor¬ 
tunities  are  continually  presenting  themselves  to  brains  and 
enterprise.  But  one  must  be  on  the  spot  to  take  advantage  of 
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them,  and  the  diflSculty  is  that  living  is  so  much  dearer  in  South 
Africa  than  it  is  in  England,  that  waiting  is  often  a  starvation 
process.  Again,  too  many  young  men  make  the  mistake  of  ex¬ 
pecting  to  fill  in  Johannesburg  or  Kimberley  a  higher  position 
than  they  leave  at  home.  If  they  are  wise  they  will  accept  one 
exactly  the  same  or  even  a  little  lower,  because  if  they  have  ability 
it  will  soon  be  discovered  and  adequately  rewarded.  There  are 
plenty  of  the  kind  in  England  who,  for  want  of  a  chance,  have 
arrived  at  the  “sticking-point.”  If  they  feel  that  they  have  it 
in  them  to  rise  they  cannot  do  better  than  go  to  South  Africa — 
if  they  are  prudent  being  certain  of  an  appointment  before  they 
start.  When  one  remembers  that  the  value  of  gold  and  diamonds 
produced  in  the  country  last  year  amounted  to  nearly  £40,000,000, 
and  that  the  output  of  coal  is  steadily  increasing  in  Natal,  and 
rapidly  in  Northern  Ehodesia,  on  account  of  the  new  railway 
facilities  for  transport,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  South 
African  stagnation  is  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past.  Industries 
on  such  a  scale  must  stimulate  employment  in  other  directions, 
and,  with  it,  create  new  sources  of  employment,  not  only  for 
skilled  labour,  but  for  the  expert. 

First  in  importance  comes  the  engineer.  On  him  the  whole 
future  of  the  country  may  be  said  to  depend.  The  mines  have 
need  of  him  continually,  and  so  have  municipalities  and  the  State 
in  building  bridges  and  other  public  works.  He  must  construct 
the  railways  and  carry  out  irrigation  schemes  for  the  development 
of  South  Africa’s  agricultural  resources.  In  the  Cape  Colony 
the  Ashton  Canal,  whose  cost  has  been  estimated  at  £500,000, 
is  under  consideration ;  and  in  a  smaller  way  irrigation  and  rail¬ 
ways  are  progressing  in  all  the  Colonies.  In  a  minor  field  the 
factories  which  are  springing  up  in  connection  with  the  tea, 
sugar,  and  dairying  industries  afford  scope  for  men  seeking  ex¬ 
perience  and  waiting  for  bigger  things.  There  is,  too,  a  certain 
demand  for  men  who  can  fill  responsible  positions  in  the  mines. 
They  must,  however,  have  some  training  and  the  knack  of 
managing  natives,  who  are  extraordinarily  quick  in  detecting  and 
taking  advantage  of  weakness  in  anyone  put  in  authority  over 
them.  Firmness  commands  their  respect  as  surely  as  an  uneven 
temper  arouses  their  contempt.  This  is  as  true  on  a  farm  as 
in  a  mine.  The  man  who  fails  to  treat  his  Kaffirs  with  justice 
soon  finds  himself  without  any.  They  are  like  children,  easy  to 
lead  but  hard  to  drive.  It  is  a  good  plan  for  an  Englishman  to 
learn  enough  of  the  language  to  understand  them.  Nearly  all 
the  Colonists  know  it,  and  if  they  did  not  find  it  useful  they  would 
never  use  anything  but  their  own  tongue. 

Backward  as  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  viticulture  are  in 
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South  Africa,  they  are  making  substantial  progress,  whereas  the 
smaller  industries  that  meet  the  wants  of  a  complex  civilised  life 
have  yet  to  come  into  existence.  To  enterprise  and  capital  there 
is  no  end  to  the  openings  which  such  a  state  of  things  affords. 
Cheap  houses  are  built  of  corrugated  iron,  because  bricks  are 
not  to  be  had,  or  are  sold  at  double  the  price  they  should  be,  the 
roofs  being  formed  of  corrugated  iron  and  twisted  grass,  because 
the  slate  quarries  near  Johannesburg  are  not  properly  worked. 
With  tons  of  fruit  and  vegetables  rotting  on  the  ground  every 
year,  tinned  i^eaches,  apricots,  tomatoes,  and  jx^as  are  imported 
from  the  United  States ;  with  grapes  and  apples  equal  to  any  in 
the  world  growing  at  their  own  doors.  South  Africans  allow  Aus¬ 
tralia,  California,  and  France  to  send  them  raisins  and  dried  fruit, 
though  the  Cape  Colony  is  making  a  start  to  supply  her  own 
market  with  these  and  Natal  with  jam,  of  wdiich  enormous  quanti¬ 
ties  are  consumed  in  South  Africa.  But  seeing  that  she  has 
fruit,  sugar,  labour,  and  coal  on  the  spot,  as  w'ell  as  a  tariff  to 
promote  production,  her  progress  is  slow\  The  wattlebark  is 
cultivated  for  the  use  of  European  tanneries,  and  the  leather 
manufactured  from  South  African  hides  is  returned  in  boots  and 
saddlery.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  stone  of  every  kind  and 
quality  is  plentiful,  nearly  all  good  stonework  is  imported  in  its 
finished  state.  Here,  then,  are  openings  for  hundreds — nay, 
thousands — of  Englishmen  who  belong  to  the  classes  which  have 
hitherto  devoted  themselves  to  the  development  of  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  Australia.  Their  energy,  labour,  and  brains 
should  produce  results  not  less  excellent  in  South  Africa  than 
elsew'here  in  the  world. 

The  middleman  in  England  is  sometimes  described  as  a 
monster,  and  is  at  no  time  popular;  but  he  is  a  necessary  institu¬ 
tion,  whose  value  is  proved  only  by  his  absence.  In  South  Africa, 
so  far  as  the  products  of  the  soil  are  concerned,  he  has  yet  to  be 
evolved.  In  Caj^  Towm  his  place  is  taken  by  the  Malay,  and  in 
Natal  and  the  Transvaal  by  the  Indian  coolie,  whose  yoke,  the 
citizen  discovers  to  his  sorrow,  is  grievous  to  be  borne.  In  none 
of  the  chief  towms  do  the  markets  present  a  variety  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  the  year  round  at  reasonable  prices.  For  weeks  at 
a  time  they  wdll  be  flooded  with  one  kind,  so  that  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  procure  any  other.  The  Malay’s  idea  of  trade  is  to 
starve  it.  He  objects  to  monoix)lies.  He  never  dreams  of  grading, 
and  has  neither  taste  nor  cleanliness  to  recommend  him.  Hence 
it  is  not  so  easy  as  it  should  be  to  buy  choice  fruit.  The  finest 
grapes  are  mixed  with  half  rotten  ones,  the  most  perfect  peaches 
with  windfalls,  and  stale  guavas  with  fruit  fresh  from  the  tree. 
For  men  with  capital  and  business  methods  there  is  thus  a  wide 
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field  for  the  organised  collection  and  distribution  of  agricultural 
produce.  In  Cape  Town  the  growers  themselves  are  trying  to 
meet  the  need  with  depots  worked  on  the  co-operative  system, 
and  so  far  they  are  a  success.  But  they  must  be  multiplied 
indefinitely.  The  public  must  be  trained  to  know  the  difference 
between  good  and  inferior  fruit  and  vegetables,  so  as  to  demand 
quality,  variety,  and  freshness.  It  must  be  continually  edu¬ 
cated  into  some  new’  want,  which  can  be  supplied.  The  dearness 
of  living,  the  discomfort  of  hotels  and  lodging-houses,  the  same¬ 
ness  of  diet,  and  the  inevitable  presence  of  tinned  food  are  not 
all  due  to  poor  communications,  but  partly,  at  least,  to  the 
absence  of  a  capable  class  of  middlemen  such  as  we  find  in  every 
other  British  Colony. 

The  mere  fact  that  single  men  make  the  best  Colonists  in  these 
vast  territories  proves  that  something  is  wrong  with  its  develop¬ 
ment.  In  no  other  English-speaking  country  is  lack  of  comfort 
so  general ;  nowhere  are  necessaries  of  life  so  dear  and  so  poor 
in  quality.  Bents,  owing  to  the  cost  of  building  materials  and 
the  high  rate  of  wages,  are  ruinous,  and  all  other  expenses  in 
proportion.  Hence  men  prefer  to  be  certain  of  their  position 
before  settling  down  in  a  home.  They  may  rough  it,  and  be  none 
the  worse,  but  the  life  w’ould  be  impossible  for  women  and 
children.  This,  of  course,  applies  only  to  those  with  small 
capital,  or  emigrants  w’ho  are  looking  for  employment  in  the 
towns.  The  manner  of  gaining  experience  as  a  settler  already 
outlined  takes  it  for  granted  that  a  man  is  without  a  wife  and 
family.  When  once  the  future  is  certain,  however,  there  is  no 
better  place  for  making  a  home  than  in  South  Africa,  especially 
in  the  well-settled  countiy  districts.  It  only  needs  an  influx  of 
population  from  England  and  the  Colonies  to  cause  the  present 
unsatisfactory  state  of  things  to  disappear,  when  it  will  be  pos¬ 
sible  for  rich  South  Africans  to  stay  at  home.  Poor  hotels,  dear 
rents,  bad  roads,  unending  dust,  tinned  food,  and  indifferent 
modern  communications,  can  all  be  remedied  by  an  energetic 
policy  of  closer  settlement  conceived  on  large  lines.  In  these 
circumstances  young  Englishmen  in  search  of  a  career  may  do 
worse  than  seek  it  in  South  Africa. 

C.  DE  Thierry. 
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The  experiment  of  placing  a  lawyer,  a  metaphysician  and  a  philo¬ 
sopher  at  the  head  of  the  Army  has  been  crowmed  wdth  success. 
Mr.  Haldane  has  applied  himself  to  his  new  and  strange  duties 
with  marvellous  skill,  industry,  and  enterprise.  He  had  to  evolve 
a  scheme  of  army  organisation,  and  to  carry  it  through.  Prob¬ 
ably  there  is  no  man  in  the  Empire  who  has  better  reason  than 
the  War  Minister  to  know  how  different  are  the  qualities  required 
to  recommend  a  scheme  for  general  acceptance  from  those  which 
enable  a  sound  judgment  to  be  formed  on  the  merits  of  rival 
propositions.  Whatever  may  be  the  verdict  of  history  on  the 
merits  of  the  new’  army  scheme  there  can  be  no  question  at  all 
as  to  the  admirable  tact,  patience,  and  sagacity  displayed  in  the 
formidable  process  of  recommending  it  to  public  favour,  and  con¬ 
ciliating  opposition.  The  situation  bristled  with  difficulties.  The 
public  had  been  surfeited  with  schemes  of  army  reform,  and  the 
first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  explain  that  the  new’  scheme  was 
conceived  on  totally  different  lines  from  any  of  its  predecessors. 
Accordingly,  Mr.  Haldane  proceeded  wdth  great  audacity  and 
complete  success  to  jettison  the  reputation  of  every  previous  War 
Minister.  The  vixere  fortes  ante  Agamemnona  spirit  he  alto¬ 
gether  repudiated.  He  was  the  Agamemnon  of  the  War  Office, 
and  before  him  there  w’as  none  other  of  any  account.  His  prede¬ 
cessors,  including  his  then  chief,  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Banner¬ 
man,  were  all  muddle-headed  incompetents,  none  of  whom  had 
even  grasped  the  elementary  proposition  that  clear  thinking  should 
be  applied  to  questions  concerning  army  reform.  “We  suffer,” 
said  Mr.  Haldane  on  July  12th,  1906,  “from  the  disorganisation 
and  the  want  of  intelligent  principle  in  the  arrangement  of  our 
forces  which  put  every  attempt  to  make  things  better  to  naught. 
You  have  evidence  of  that  at  every  turn.  We  have  had  many 
schemes  of  army  reorganisation  in  the  past ;  but  it  has  generally 
been  the  alteri\ative  of  an  army  without  a  scheme,  or  a  scheme 
without  an  army  ”  ;  and  he  modestly  added  :  “  The  time  seems  to 
have  come,  in  the  opinion  of  soldiers  and  of  the  public,  for  an 
attempt,  a  resolute  attempt,  to  be  made  to  turn  schemes  of  army 
reorganisation  into  realities.”  Again,  he  observed,  “there  has 
been  a  want  of  plan,  a  want  of  method,  and  things  have  grown 
up  like  mushrooms  haphazardly,  you  do  not  know’  how’  or  why.” 
This  appalling  picture  of  military  w’astefulness  and  imbecility  w’as, 
no  doubt,  designedly  painted  in  lurid  colours  with  a  broad  touch 
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more  suitable  for  the  stage  than  the  academy.  He  wished  to 
attract  public  attention,  and  he  succeeded.  The  public  listened, 
gasped,  and  believed  in  the  one  and  only  Agamemnon. 

After  this  prelude  of  destructive  criticism  it  w^as,  of  course, 
necessary  to  show  that  his  own  plan  was  the  very  antipodes  of 
every  previous  effort  at  army  reform.  In  this  demonstration  he 
avails  himself  of  the  common  expedient  of  calling  the  same  thing 
by  another  name.  The  Militia  became  the  Special  Reserve,  and 
the  Volunteers  are  in  future  to  be  known  as  the  Territorial 
Army.  Here  let  me  say  that  the  change  of  name  is  not  entirely 
without  justification,  for  I  believe  the  training  and  organisation 
both  of  the  Special  Reserve  and  the  Territorial  Army  will  be 
better  than  that  of  the  old  Militia  and  Volunteers,  but  I  maintain 
that  in  essentials  the  Special  Reserve  corresponds  to  the  Militia 
and  the  Territorials  to  the  Volunteers.  That  is  to  say,  the  Army 
under  Mr.  Haldane’s  scheme,  however  energetically  he  may  deny 
it,  is  still  organised  in  three  lines  corresponding  with  the  old 
nomenclature  of  Regulars,  IMilitia  and  Volunteers,  or,  to  put  it 
in  another  way,  of  men  under  continuous  training,  of  men  under 
intermittent  training,  and  of  men  under  casual  training.  Mr. 
Haldane,  however,  is  of  opinion  that  the  one  fundamental  feature 
of  his  scheme  is  that  it  organises  the  Army  in  two  lines  instead  of 
three.  He  says  :  “It  is  only  in  two  lines  that  we  can  successfully 
organise  if  we  are  to  have  anything  near  perfection  in  military 
organisation,  .  .  .  we  shall  have  to  call  upon  the  auxiliary  forces 
to  give  up  many  traditions,  to  mould  themselves  to  prepare  for 
war  as  completely  and  thoroughly  as  the  first  line.  This  is  the 
key  to  the  proposition  I  have  to  submit.” 

His  process  is  to  promote  the  Volunteers  to  the  second  line, 
and  the  best  of  the  Militia  to  the  first  line,  and  then  he  says, 
“Behold  an  army  organised  in  two  lines !  ”  But  he  cannot  make 
the  Militia  equal  to  Regulars  by  calling  them  Regulars,  and  the 
fact  remains  that  three  distinct  courses  of  training  are  contem¬ 
plated  in  the  future  as  in  the  past — the  Regular,  the  Militia,  and 
the  Volunteer  courses.  This  parade  about  organising  the  Army 
in  two  lines  instead  of  three  comes  to  nothing.  The  Militia,  it 
is  true,  are  made  liable  for  foreign  service,  but  that  is  by  no 
means  a  new  idea.  It  has  often  been  mooted.  It  carries  with 
it,  however,  one  important  result.  It  kills  the  agitation  for  the 
revival  of  the  Militia  Ballot,  as  there  can  be  no  compulsion  for 
foreign  service. 

Having  uttered  my  protest  against  the  pernicious  doctrine  that 
in  army  organisation  nothing  is  good  that  is  not  new,  and  having 
endeavoured  to  show  how  much  exaggeration  there  is  in  the  claim 
for  novelty  in  the  nev.’  scheme.  I  now  come  to  the  main  purpose 
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I  have  in  view,  which  is  to  determine  the  functions  and  position 
of  the  Territorial  Army. 

It  is  said  to  be  intended  for  home  defence.  If  so,  what  part 
will  it  be  fitted  to  take  in  home  defence,  and  in  what  circum¬ 
stances?  If  clear  thinking  has  sometimes  been  lacking  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  problems  connected  with  the  Regular  Army,  much  more 
is  it  conspicuously  disregarded  where  the  Territorials  are  con¬ 
cerned.  In  their  case,  Mr.  Haldane  himself  gives  up  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  clear  thinking.  In  the  first  speech  he  made  in  Parliament 
as  Secretary  of  State  he  stated  over  and  over  again  that  the  bed¬ 
rock  of  his  new  scheme  was  the  immunity  of  England  from 
invasion ,  and  he  astonished  even  the  staunchest  adherents  of  the 
“Blue  Water”  school  by  the  lengths  to  which  he  carried  that 
doctrine.  But  when  Major  Evans  Gordon  maintained  that  if 
England  was  immune  from  invasion  there  was  no  use  for  the 
Volunteers,  who  would  become  as  obsolete  as  Lord  Palmerston’s 
fortifications,  he  precipitately  climbed  down  from  the  sublime 
heights  where  clear  thinking  reigns  supreme,  and  used  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  quite  ordinary  muddle-headed  mortals.  He  said  :  “They 
could  not  justify  the  keeping  up  of  the  Volunteers  if  they  were 
out  and  out  for  the  Blue  Water  school,  but  this  nation  was 
governed,  as  Mr.  Disraeli  once  said,  not  by  logic  but  by  Parlia¬ 
ment.  ...  As  long  as  Parliament  remained  Parliament  this 
country  w’ould  never  be  logical.” 

Some  light  is,  perhaps,  thrown  upon  this  cryptic  utterance  by 
Mr.  Haldane’s  subsequent  avowal  that  he  looked  to  the  Volunteers 
not  only  for  the  defence  of  their  hearths  and  homes,  which  in  his 
opinion  were  in  very  little  danger,  but  also  to  furnish  recruits 
for  the  Regular  Army  in  time  of  need.  He  does  not  doubt  that 
at  the  end  of  their  training  on  mobilisation  they  would  volunteer 
in  large  numbers  for  the  theatre  of  war,  and  he  adds  that  “the 
great  feature  ”  in  his  Territorial  scheme  “  is  the  six  months’ 
training  for  w'ar  mobilisation.”  A  good  deal  of  doubt  was  ex¬ 
pressed  from  all  parts  of  the  House  as  to  whether  the  Territorials 
were  to  be  organised  as  an  offensive  or  a  defensive  force.  Mr. 
Balfour  and  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  both  expressed  grave  doubts  on  this 
subject.  The  former  observed  that  Mr.  Haldane  “looked  to  the 
Territorial  Army  to  supply  not  only  drafts  but  units  for  service 
abroad  ;  .  .  .  the  object  in  making  the  proposed  immense  change 
in  the  Volunteers  was  not  that  the  soil  of  this  country  should 
be  better  defended,  but  that  the  country  should  be  better  provided 
with  means  for  carrying  on  wars  in  distant  parts  of  the  Empire.” 
Mr.  Keir  Hardie  said  :  “One  of  the  reasons  that  he  objected  to 
the  Territorial  Army  was  because  it  was  not  an  honest  facing 
of  the  situation.  These  men  were  to  be  trained  ostensibly  for 
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home  defence,  but,  as  he  understood  the  scheme,  they  were  in¬ 
tended  in  the  main  to  supply  drafts  for  the  Army  abroad  in  time 
of  war. 

I  think  these  suspicions  entertained  by  ]\Ir.  Balfour  and  Mr. 
Keir  Hardie  and  many  others  are  well  founded,  and  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  great  majority  of  the  military  authorities  the  really 
important  function  of  the  Territorials  is  to  recruit  the  Regulars 
in  time  of  war.  But  whether  this  be  so  or  not,  one  thing  is 
perfectly  clear — that  previous  to  mobilisation  there  can  be  no 
occasion  for  the  service  of  the  Territorials.  It  is  sometimes 
said  that  the  chief  use  of  the  Territorials  will  be  to  take  the  place 
of  the  Regulars  when  the  expeditionary  force  has  left  the  country. 
This  is  greatly  to  understate  the  case.  The  fact  is,  that  while  the 
expeditionary  force  remains  at  home,  and  for  some  time  after, 
there  is  no  need  at  all  for  a  home  defence  force.  Until  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  1G7 ,000  men  constituting  the  expeditionary  force 
have  left  these  shores  we  shall  have  enough  Regulars  to  defend 
us  from  invasion,  for  on  mobilisation  the  first  thing  is  to  call  out 
the  Reserve  of  115,000  men,  the  average  normal  number,  and, 
consequently,  till  115,000  troops  have  left  the  country,  we  shall 
have  the  full  quota  of  Regulars  to  defend  our  hearths  and  homes. 
And  some  people  forget,  and  other  people  encourage  this  lapse 
of  memory,  that  while  the  Regulars  are  in  the  country  it  is  their 
duty,  not  the  duty  of  the  Volunteers,  to  defend  our  hearths  and 
homes.  For  about  six  months  after  the  outbreak  of  war  our 
hearths  and  homes  will  be  as  safe  as  ever  they  are  in  the  keeping 
of  the  Regulars.  Let  no  Territorial  lay  the  flattering  unction  to 
his  soul  that  in  his  present  state  of  training  he  either  can  or  will 
help  in  repelling  a  raid,  or  that  his  martial  ardour  will  strike 
terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  foreigner  and  induce  him  to  think 
better  of  any  nefarious  plot  against  this  country  that  he  may  con¬ 
template.  The  military  authorities,  both  abroad  and  at  home,  are 
perfectly  well  aware  that  the  Territorials  cannot,  as  Lord  Lucas 
acknowledged,  resist  without  further  training  the  best -trained 
troops  that  can  be  brought  against  them.  And  such  further  train¬ 
ing  they  certainly  will  not  get  till  the  emergency  arises  and 
mobilisation  has  been  decreed.  For,  as  Mr.  Wyndham  said,  “the 
bed-rock  of  the  Volunteer  question  is  that  you  cannot  train  large 
bodies  of  troops  in  this  country,  except  during  periods  of  great 
patriotic  exaltation.”  Just  now  there  is  an  abnormal  supply  of 
patriotic  humbug  on  hand.  Persons  who  know  much  better  are 
busily  engaged  in  encouraging  the  Territorials  to  believe  that  at 
any  moment  their  services  may  be  required  to  repel  a  raid.  This 
monstrous  delusion  which,  as  Mr.  Amold-Forster  and  Mr. 
Churchill  acknowledged,  is  being  used  for  recruiting  purposes. 
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received  its  final  touch  in  the  screaming  farce  called  An  English-  vvt 

man’s  Home,  where  the  Volunteers  are  depicted  as  saving  the  m 

situation  by  keeping  the  enemy  in  check  till  the  Regulars  arrive.  !  ha 
And  so  sacrosanct  is  this  ridiculous  travesty  that  an  edict  has  pa 

gone  forth  from  the  Lord  Chamberlain  forbidding  anyone  to  make  Ai 

fun  of  it !  I  venture  to  suggest  that  to  encourage  the  Territorials  se 

in  the  belief  that  with  the  ordinary  Volunteer  training  they  can  tl 

stand  up  against  the  best  regular  troops  is  not  patriotism  but  very  fc 

mischievous  folly.  Volunteers,  I  regret  to  say,  are  not  more  I 

addicted  than  other  people  to  the  drudgery  of  their  profession.  '  ai 
Mr.  Walter  Long  told  the  House  that  a  batch  of  Volunteers  for  is 

South  Africa  wei'e  extremely  indignant  because  they  w'ere  made  si 

to  learn  a  little  drill  before  they  were  sent  out.  Their  cry  was  ti 

that  they  had  volunteered  in  order  to  fight  the  enemy,  not  to  be  is 

drilled.  Mr.  Long  would  seem  to  have  sympathised  with  this  v 

attitude,  for  he  apparently  regarded  the  remonstrance  of  these  t 

recruits  as  a  pathetic  incident.  To  my  mind  it  was  a  very  dis-  t 

quieting  incident,  and  show's  up  the  Volunteers  at  their  worst.  j 

Mr.  Wyndham  is  right.  Under  any  possible  system  of  training  c 

the  Volunteers,  previous  to  going  through  their  mobilisation  i 

course,  cannot  be  put  in  the  field  against  Regulars.  Lack  of  i 

training  is  in  itself  an  abundantly  sufficient  reason  why  the  I 

Volunteers  can  never  be  called  upon  to  defend  their  hearths  and  ( 


homes  from  a  sudden  raid  in  time  of  peace  before  mobilisation. 
If  an  additional  reason  is  sought,  it  may  be  added  that  while  the 
Regulars  are  alw'ays  on  the  spot,  and  are  to  be  found  either  in 
barracks  or  in  quarters  close  by,  the  Volunteers  are  distributed 
all  over  the  country,  and  could  not  be  collected  at  a  moment’s 
notice.  I  have  been  at  some  pains  to  demolish  the  “sudden 
raid  ”  repelling  delusion  which  is  dangled  before  the  Volunteers 
as  an  attractive  bait  to  induce  them  to  learn  their  drill,  because 
if  it  is  once  recognised,  as  every  military  expert  does  recognise, 
that  the  Volunteers  can  never  be  called  upon  to  defend  their 
hearths  and  homes  till  they  have  gone  through  some  months  of 
serious  mobilisation  training,  the  Volunteer  problem  is  mucli 
simplified.  What  is  wanted  is  not  a  complete  Territorial  Army 
ready  to  take  the  field  at  any  moment ,  but  a  skeleton  organisation 
capable  of  large  and  rapid  expansion.  Once  thoroughly  realise 
that  there  is  no  use  for  the  Volunteers  while  the  expeditionary 
force  is  at  home,  and  for  some  months  after  they  have  begun 
to  leave  for  the  seat  of  w’ar,  and  then  the  path  in  front  of  us 
becomes  fairly  clear.  If  we  further  realise  that,  should  w'e  be 
unable  to  raise  and  train  in  six  months  enough  infantry  rank 
and  file  to  safeguard  our  shores,  nothing  can  save  us  from  national 
disaster,  the  solution  of  the  Volunteer  problem  is  obvious.  What 
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we  have  to  do  is  to  put  things  into  such  a  train  that  in  six 
months  we  can  make  the  best  possible  use  of  the  material  to 
hand.  If  the  material  is  not  to  hand,  if  there  is  no  spirit  of 
patriotism  in  the  country,  we  must  in  a  great  crisis  go  under. 
As  to  the  best  method  of  arousing  and  keeping  alive  a  spirit  of 
self-sacrifice  I  have  a  word  to  say  further  on.  I  will  assume  for 
the  moment  that  Englishmen  will  rally  round  the  flag  and  come 
forward  in  defence  of  their  country  should  the  need  arise — indeed, 
I  believe  it  w'ould  be  impossible  for  any  Government,  by  any 
amount  of  blundering,  seriously  to  weaken  the  feeling  of  patriot¬ 
ism  that  leads  a  man  to  make  great  sacrifices  to  ensure  the 
safety  of  his  hearth  and  home.  With  regard  to  the  steps  to  be 
taken  to  organise  an  army  of  defence  there  is  a  great  deal  that 
is  common  ground  with  everybody.  Everybody  agrees  that  it 
will  not  do  to  trust  entirely  to  the  period  of  mobilisation  training 
to  improvise  such  an  army.  The  organisation  of  expansion  must 
be  worked  out  in  detail.  Headquarters  and  drill-halls  must  be 
provided,  a  sufiicient  number  of  officers  and  non-commissioned 
officers  must  be  trained,  the  artillery  must  be  very  seriously 
instructed,  the  cavalry  must  be  taught  to  ride,  and  the  whole 
nation  to  shoot.  I  agree  that  the  artillery  and  cavalry  should 
bo  at  once  recruited  up  to  the  establishment,  and  that  as  many 
officers  and  N.C.O.’s  as  possible  should  be  trained  wuth  the 
Regulars,  and  I  believe  Mr.  Haldane’s  scheme  provides  the  re¬ 
quisite  organisation.  Eifle  ranges  should  be  encouraged.  Up  to 
this  point  there  is  practical  unanimity,  but  no  further.  Mr. 
Haldane  talks  of  a  skeleton  organisation,  but  the  organisa¬ 
tion  he  is  busily  engaged  upon  is  not  a  skeleton 
organisation,  it  is  the  organisation  of  a  complete  Terri¬ 
torial  Army  recruited  up  to  establishment  with  bat¬ 
talions  980  strong.  Out  of  a  total  establishment  of  about 
314,000,  about  190,000  are  N.C.O.’s  and  rank  and  file  of  infantry. 
A  determined  effort  is  being  made  to  get  the  whole  of  these 
190,000;  every  artifice  knowm  in  the  recruiting  industry  has  been 
brought  into  play.  Parades  with  drums  beating  and  banners 
flying  have  done  their  best  to  stimulate  the  patriotic  ardour  of 
the  loafer.  Employers  of  labour  have  been  pressed — I  think 
some  of  them  would  call  it  pestered — to  give  facilities  to  their 
w'orkmen  for  camp  training.  Mr.  Haldane  has  announced  over 
and  over  again  that  w'hat  he  w'ants  is  quantity  rather  than  quality 
—recruits  are  not  expected  to  be  remarkable  for  knowledge  or 
intelligence ;  all  are  fish  that  come  to  his  net.  A  motley  crowd 
has  been  gathered  in,  ostensibly  to  perform  a  service  to  their 
country,  a  service  of  w'hich  they  are  incapable,  and  which  there 
are  plenty  of  Regular  troops  to  undertake.  And  loud  are  the 
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paeans  of  triumph  raised  at  this  glorious  result.  Lord  Esher  is 
brimming  over  with  pride  and  satisfaction.  But  surely  there  is 
another,  a  better,  and  what  is  of  some  importance,  a  cheaper 
way  of  organising  the  Territorial  Army.  When  Mr.  Haldane 
says  quantity  before  quality  I  join  issue  with  him.  Undesirable 
recruits  are  a  mere  nuisance,  expensive,  and  worse  than  useless. 
On  mobilisation  they  will  only  impede  and  obstruct  the  training 
of  their  betters.  The  common-sense  of  the  matter  is  to  make 
it  difficult,  and  not  easy,  to  join  the  Territorial  Army.  Instead 
of  touting  for  recruits,  I  wwild  have  it  to  be  considered  an  honour 
to  be  permitted  to  serve.  I  would  accept  no  one  who  had  not 
shot  through  his  classes,  and  who  did  not  show  signs  of  military 
ardour  and  intelligence  sufficient  to  warrant  the  belief  that  he 
would  develop  into  a  good  N.C.O.  On  mobilisation  we  should 
have  the  pick  of  the  population  to  choose  from,  and  under  the 
spur  of  the  patriotic  exaltation  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Wyndham,  in 
six  months  after  mobilisation  we  should  have  an  army  of  400,000 
men  in  efficiency  far  beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of  the  Norfolk 
Commission.  According  to  Frederick  the  Great  and  Sir  Came 
Easch,  an  infantry  soldier  can  be  improvised  in  a  month,  and, 
according  to  Napoleon,  whose  experience  of  raw  levies  was 
unique,  in  six  weeks.  Why  is  the  contrary  course  adopted? 
Why  are  w’e  making  frantic  efforts  to  fill  the  Territorial  bat¬ 
talions  up  to  the  full  strength  of  980?  Why  do  we  shout  with 
joy  when  a  few  hesitating  loafers  have  been  inveigled  into  the 
ranks  by  corybantic  methods?  Some  of  them  men  wffio,  on  mobi¬ 
lisation,  will  have  to  be  promptly  got  rid  of.  In  case  of  necessity, 
if  we  really  want  the  men,  I  would  not  be  too  particular  as  to 
the  methods  of  recruiting  adopted.  If  necessary,  let  the  Secretary 
of  State,  like  Nero,  take  the  music-hall  stage  and  wave  the 
banner  himelf,  but  to  exasperate  employers  of  labour,  and 
to  go  on  our  hands  and  knees  to  the  loafer  and  implore  him  to 
serve,  when  w’e  don’t  want  him  and  can  do  a  great  deal  better 
without  him,  is  not  good  management.  I  ask  again.  Why  do  we 
take  this  course?  The  answer  is  obvious.  We  dare  not  tell  the 
Volunteers  the  truth.  We  propose  to  keep  up  a  Territorial  Army 
complete  in  every  particular,  with  its  battalions  up  to  war 
strength,  because  the  delusion  must  be  encouraged  that  they  may 
be  called  upon  at  a  moment’s  notice  to  repel  a  raid.  Once  let  it 
be  seen  that  the  Territorial  force  is  only  an  army  in  the  making 
— only  the  nucleus  out  of  which  an  army  is  to  be  created  on 
mobilisation — and  the  authorities  are  afraid  the  martial  ardour 
w’ill  evaporate.  In  other  words,  the  Volunteers  are  to  be  cheated 
into  serving,  and  an  elaborate  and  expensive  system  of  full 
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strength  battalions  is  to  be  kept  up  to  aid  the  delusion.  This 
costly  and  immoral  proceeding  is  unworthy  of  a  great  nation. 

And  now  a  word  as  to  how’  a  spkit  of  patriotism  and  self- 
sacrifice  may  best  be  encouraged.  The  National  Service  League 
is  not  afflicted  with  any  doubts  on  this  subject.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  League  the  way  to  make  a  man  wish  to  serve  his  country  is 
to  keep  on  making  him  drill,  whether  he  likes  it  or  not.  Facts, 
however,  are  against  this  theory.  In  practice  it  is  found  that  the 
more  you  drill  a  man  when  he  doesn’t  want  to  be  drilled,  the  less 
inclined  he  is  to  undergo  any  sort  of  military  service  he  can  avoid. 
There  is  an  ineradicable  instinct  in  the  human  mind  that  prompts 
us,  when  we  are  compelled  to  perform  a  particular  task,  only  to  do 
as  much  as  we  are  compelled  to  do,  and  no  more.  No  amount  of 
patriotic  preaching  will  ever  get  the  better  of  this  primary  in¬ 
stinct.  Compulsion,  as  Colonel  Seely  puts  it,  kills  volunteering. 
Another  statement  made  by  Colonel  Seely  is  w^ell  wnrth  the 
attention  of  the  League.  He  says  that  there  is  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  France  and  Germany  to  get  volunteers  for  foreign 
service.  We  in  England,  he  asserts,  can  get  50,000  volunteers 
for  service  abroad  wuth  more  ease  than  the  Germans  or  French 
can  obtain  5,000.  This  is  an  all-important  consideration,  for  if 
universal  training  is  to  interfere  with  recruiting  for  the  Regulars, 
it  will  indeed  cost  the  country  dear.  The  telegraph  boys  have 
compulsory  drill,  and  the  result  is  that  they  refuse  to  enlist.  For 
my  part,  I  am  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  danger  to  recruiting 
from  compulsory  drill  that  I  would  take  especial  pains  to  eliminate 
from  the  school  gymnastic  exercises  anything  that  savoured  of 
military  training,  but  I  would  have  plenty  of  gymnastics,  which 
would  do  more  for  the  healthy  growth  of  our  young  people  than 
any  amount  of  military  drill,  which,  in  excess,  is  not  only  ex¬ 
tremely  distasteful  to  the  young,  but  positively  injurious  to  healthy 
physical  development.  I  find  myself,  then,  in  strong  opposition 
to  the  views  of  the  National  Service  League,  not  on  sentimental 
but  on  purely  practical  grounds.  Experience,  I  am  convinced, 
has  shown  that  compulsory  service  would  deaden,  and  not  quicken, 
the  spirit  of  patriotism  and  self-sacrifice  ;  that  it  would  check,  and 
not  promote,  recruiting  for  the  Regular  Army;  and  that  the 
physical  development  of  the  young  would  be  better  served  by  a 
course  of  non-military  exercises. 

Some  persons  pin  their  faith  on  spectacular  patriotism.  They 
believe  the  spirit  of  patriotism  can  be  evoked  by  popular  displays 
of  the  greatness  and  extent  of  the  British  Empire.  They  believe 
in  a  plentiful  show  of  bunting,  in  respectful  salutation  of  the  flag, 
as  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  Britain’s  greatness,  and  in  those 
other  evolutions  that  take  place  on  Empire  Day.  These  displays 
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are,  I  should  say,  rather  the  effect  than  the  cause  of  patriotism. 
If  the  patriotism  is  not  there,  it  will  not  be  evoked  by  even  the 
most  liberal  display  of  bunting.  It  is,  however,  useful  to  dissem¬ 
inate  knowledge  of  the  vastness  of  our  Empire,  in  order  that  we 
may  completely  realise  the  extent  of  the  responsibility  resting 
upon  us  as  the  rulers  of  the  greatest  Empire  the  world  has  ever 
knowm.  In  this  respect  Lord  Meath’s  catechism  for  use  on 
Empire  Day  will,  I  hope,  have  an  excellent  educational  effect. 
Patriotism  is  a  condition  of  mind  w^hich  may  be  developed  by 
suitable  education ,  but  there  is  no  infallible  specific  for  its  manu¬ 
facture,  and  some  of  the  specifics  most  in  favour  either  turn  out 
a  spurious  and  deplorable  substitute  for  the  real  article,  or  else 
smother  those  noble  sentiments  which  give  it  birth.  You  can¬ 
not  drill  a  nation  into  patriotism ,  but ,  if  you  are  not  careful ,  you 
may  succeed  in  drilling  a  good  deal  of  patriotism  out  of  a  nation. 

Monkswell. 


DARWINISM  AND  POLITICS. 


English  party  politics,  never  static,  always  in  a  condition  of  flux 
and  transition ,  seem  likely  to  be  alTected  by  some  further  dynamic 
influences  during  the  period  that  lies  immediately  before  us. 
Many  of  the  old  issues  are  dead,  many  newer  and  wider  questions 
are  coming  into  the  field  of  controversy.  In  both  or  in  all  the 
political  parties  the  keener  intellects  are  disposed  to  examine 
fundamentals,  to  take  the  conventions  to  pieces,  to  discard  tradi¬ 
tional  beliefs  or  reconstruct  them  on  a  systematic  basis.  We  are 
inclined  to  be  less  contemptuous  than  has  been  our  wont  of  the 
philosophy  of  politics ;  nor  do  we  now  so  often  boast  that  we 
are  an  illogical  people,  and  that  we  can  always  be  trusted  to 
muddle  through  somehow.  Our  party  leaders,  during  the  most 
fertile  era  of  scientific  progress  the  world  has  known,  were 
scarcely  conscious  of  the  tremendous  significance  of  the  revolution 
in  physics,  biology,  and  chemistry.  Their  culture  had  been  in  the 
main  literary ;  when  they  relaxed  from  practical  affairs  they  read 
the  poets  and  the  classics.  Mr.  Gladstone,  taken  to  visit  Darwin 
in  1877,  had  nothing  to  ask  concerning  the  studies  which,  as  Lord 
Morley  says,  were  “shaking  the  world”;  he  could  only  talk 
Bulgarian  massacre  !  The  Origin  of  Species  was  too  unimportant 
to  divert  his  attention.  But  our  present  political  generation  has 
been  born  into  the  scientific  era.  We  are  beginning  to  under¬ 
stand,  dimly  as  yet  and  too  slowly,  that  the  art  of  government, 
the  science  of  man  in  society,  cannot  fail  to  be  interpenetrated, 
with  every  other  art  and  science  and  every  region  of  thought, 
by  the  conceptions  which  the  physicists  and  the  biologists  have 
worked  out  since  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

In  an  able  article  in  the  last  number  of  this  Review,^  Mr. 
E.  B.  Iwan-Miiller  attempts  to  apply  some  of  the  results  of 
Darwin’s  teaching  to  certain  problems  of  modern  politics  and 
sociology.  One  may  admire  the  practised  skill  and  ingenuity 
with  which  the  argument  is  developed  w’hile  completely  dissent¬ 
ing  from  the  writer’s  conclusions.  If  those  conclusions  are  valid 
they  would  be  highly  disastrous  to  society  at  large,  to  the  parti¬ 
cular  society  with  which  Mr.  Muller  deals,  and  to  the  political 
connection  in  which  he  is  interested.  Civilisation,  the  English 
people,  the  Conservative  party,  would  alike  be  in  a  profoundly 
unfortunate  position  if  there  were  no  escape  from  the  rigidity  of 
(1)  “The  Cult  of  the  Unfit,”  Fortnightly  Review,  1909. 
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his  reasoning.  If  he  is  right,  not  only  is  nature  “one  with 
rapine,  a  harm  no  preacher  can  heal,”  but  every  human  com¬ 
munity  is  in  the  same  position  ;  nor  indeed  ought  it  to  be  healed, 
if  progress  depends  upon  a  state  of  permanent  and  unsparing 
warfare  in  which  it  is  the  destiny  of  the  majority  of  the  com¬ 
batants  to  be  in  a  condition  of  penury,  suffering,  privation, 
and  ill-requited  toil,  from  which  it  is  vain  and  even  mischievous 
to  endeavour  to  release  them.  That  is  what  we  are  to  believe, 
unless  we  blind  ourselves  to  the  light  radiated  by  the  doctrine  of 
evolution,  w'hich  is  to  commit  the  scientific  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost !  But  we  may  be  permitted  to  question  Mr.  Muller’s 
application  of  the  principle  without  being  guilty  of  this  offence. 

“We  are,”  says  Mr.  Muller,  “all  Darwinians  to-day.”  We 
are — in  a  sense ;  which  for  many  of  us  is  not  quite  the  same  as 
that  in  which  he  understands  the  term.  There  is,  if  I  may  say 
so  with  all  respect,  a  certain  venerable  flavour  of  antiquity  about 
his  own  Darwinism.  The  magnificent  theory,  magnificent  and 
imposing  even  in  its  defects,  seems  to  have  made  upon  him  the 
sort  of  impression  it  produced  upon  many  minds  when  it  had 
the  emphasis  of  novelty.  His  attitude  takes  us  back  to  the 
’sixties  and  the  ’seventies  of  the  last  century,  when  the  strongest 
intellects  were  reeling  under  the  impact  of  the  shattering  blow 
which  those  two  terrible  phrases,  the  Struggle  for  Life  and  the 
Survival  of  the  Fittest,  had  dealt  at  all  established  conceptions 
in  ethics,  metaphysics,  sociology;  when  purpose,  design,  will, 
and  morals  seemed  to  have  been  eliminated  from  a  cosmos  that 
could  be  explained  by  physics  and  chemistry  and  molecular 
movement  alone.  The  explanation  was  accepted  by  some 
of  the  earlier  evolutionists,  disciples  rather  of  Spencer  than  of 
the  greater  and  more  modest  investigator,  who  suspected,  if  he 
did  not  fully  grasp,  the  limitations  of  the  impressive  system  he 
had  built  up. 

In  their  enthusiasm  these  disciples  insisted  on  accounting  for 
all  phenomena  in  the  organic  world,  and  particularly  in  the  human 
as  well  as  the  animal  community,  by  the  Darwinian  “laws.”  They 
did  not  know,  what  subsequent  research  has  shown,  that  their 
grand  and  wide-reaching  generalisations  w^ere  yet  inadequate  to 
comprehend  all  the  facts,  that  they  explained  something  but  not 
everything,  that  they  could  be  regarded  only  as  contributory  causes 
of  the  process  of  organic  evolution.  Adopted  without  qualifica¬ 
tion  they  drove  some  to  despair,  some  to  a  hard  materialism  in 
which  the  world  was  figured  as  a  colossal  apparatus  of  purposeless 
generation  and  soulless  slaughter,  some  to  a  worship  of  sheer 
force  and  efficient  egotism.  Poets  mused  mournfully  over  the 
eclipse  of  Faith — Faith  that  had  become 
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The  guess  of  a  worm  in  the  dust  and  the  shadow  of  its  desire, 

Of  a  worm  as  it  writhes  in  the  w'orld  of  the  weak  trodden  down  by  the 
strong, 

Of  a  dying  worm  in  a  world,  all  massacre,  murder  and  wrong.” 

Others,  like  Nietzsche,  turned  with  ravening  fangs  and  open 
jaws  upon  that  same  sickly  world,  bent  upon  tearing  asunder  or 
trampling  in  the  mire  the  weaklings  and  the  servile,  so  that  in 
the  end  armed  Strength  and  shining  selfish  Beauty  might  alone 
prevail.  Nietzsche,  like  Mr.  Iwan-Miiller,  can  see  no  excuse  for 
the  “Cult  of  the  Unfit,”  no  place  for  mercy,  generosity,  kindli¬ 
ness,  for  any  qualities  that  can  mitigate  the  ruthlessness  of  that 
savage  struggle  in  which  all  nature  and  all  human  nature  are 
ceaselessly  immersed. 

But  that  is  not  Darwinism  as  understood  by  Darwin  himself. 
It  is  certainly  not  Darwinism  as  conceived  by  the  later  students 
of  the  evolutionary  process.  If  there  were  any  warrant  for  the 
perversion  of  the  biological  formula  applied  to  the  condition  of 
men  in  society  when  the  Lamarckian  ideas  were  first  popularised, 
there  is  none  at  all  for  this  use  of  it  since  the  further  researches 
and  speculations  of  Weismann,  Eolleston,  Frazer,  Loeb,  Lloyd 
Morgan,  Hoffding,  Thomson,  and  others.  Huxley  may  have 
been  justified  in  regarding  nature  as  an  arena  in  which  living 
beings  are  set  to  fight  to  the  death  with  net  and  sword.  But 
we  are  not  bound’  to  consider  mankind  as  the  helpless  victims 
of  the  same  sanguinary  dispensation. 

The  sombre  conclusion  is  reached  by  taking  the  Darwinian 
“laws,”  which  are  supposed  to  govern  the  development  of 
organisms  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  applying  them  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  self-conscious  beings  in  human  society.  The  organic 
world,  says  Mr.  Iwan-Miiller,  lies  under  the  dominion  of  the  two 
principles  of  heredity  and  adaptation.  From  these  follow  the 
phenomenon  known  as  the  struggle  for  life  or  the  survival  of 
the  fittest;  and  “under  purely  natural  conditions,  that  is,  condi¬ 
tions  not  artificially  modified  by  man,  the  consequence  or  penalty 
of  failure  is  extinction  either  of  the  species  or  of  the  individual.” 
We  may  let  this  pass,  though  I  think  modern  evolutionists  will 
not  admit  that  natural  selection  and  the  struggle  for  existence 
are  the  sole  operative  causes  for  the  development  of  the  higher 
and  more  complex  organisms  from  the  lower  and  simpler.  Life, 
under  “natural”  conditions,  is  a  struggle,  but  it  is  not  merely  a 
struggle ;  Nature  does  not  work  only  by  exciting  the  combative¬ 
ness  and  appetency  of  individuals ;  she  is  not  wholly  con¬ 
temptuous  of  mutual  aid,  associative  action,  the  subordination  of 
the  individual  self-gratification  to  the  common  needs.  “Whence,” 
asks  a  contemporary  inquirer,  “comes  the  idea  that  all  measures 
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inspired  by  the  sentiment  of  solidarity  are  contrary  to  Nature’s 
trend?  Observe  her  carefully,  and  she  will  not  give  lessons  only 
in  individualism.  Side  by  side  with  the  struggle  for  existence 
do  we  not  find  in  operation  what  Lanessan  calls  ‘  association  for 
existence.’  Long  ago,  Espinas  had  drawn  attention  to  ‘societies 
of  animals’  temporary  or  permanent,  and  to  the  kind  of  morality 
that  arose  in  them.  Since  then,  naturalists  have  often  insisted 
upon  the  importance  of  various  forms  of  symbiosis ;  Kropotkin 
in  Mutual  Aid  has  chosen  to  enumerate  many  examples  of 
altruism  furnished  by  animals  to  mankind  ;  Geddes  and  Thomson 
went  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  ‘  each  of  the  greater  steps  of 
progress  is,  in  fact,  associated  with  an  increased  measure  of  sub¬ 
ordination  of  individual  competition  to  reproductive  or  social 
ends,  and  of  interspecific  competition  to  co-operative  association.’ 
Experience  show^s,  according  to  Geddes,  that  the  types  which  are 
fittest  to  surmount  great  obstacles  are  not  so  much  those  who 
engage  in  the  fiercest  competitive  struggle  for  existence,  as  those 
w^ho  contrive  to  temper  it.  .  .  .  And  Darwdn  himself  would 
doubtless  have  subscribed  to  these  rectifications.  He  never 
insisted,  like  his  rival,  Wallace,  upon  the  necessity  for  the  solitary 
struggle  of  creatures  in  a  state  of  nature  each  for  himself  and 
against  all.  On  the  contrary,  in  The  Descent  of  Man,  he  pointed 
out  the  serviceableness  of  the  social  instincts,  and  corroborated 
Bagehot’s  statements  when  the  latter,  applying  law's  of  physics 
to  politics,  showed  the  great  advantage  societies  derived  from 
intercourse  and  communion.  Again,  the  theory  of  sexual  evolu¬ 
tion,  which  makes  the  evolution  of  types  depend  increasingly  upon 
preferences,  judgments,  mental  factors,  surely  offers  something 
to  qualify  what  seems  hard  and  brutal  in  the  theory  of  natural 
selection.  But,  as  often  happens  with  disciples,  the  Darwinians 
have  out-Darwined  Darwin.  The  extravagances  of  social  Dar¬ 
winism  provoked  a  useful  reaction  ;  and  thus  people  were  led  to 
seek,  even  in  the  animal  kingdom,  for  facts  of  solidarity  which 
w'ould  serve  to  justify  humane  effort.”  ^ 

The  neo-Darw’inians,  those  w'ho  are  acquainted  w'ith  the  later 
conceptions  of  force  and  matter,  as  well  as  with  the  results  of 
recent  biological  research,  w'ould  certainly  not  deny  that  conflict 
and  competition  are  vital  influences  in  organic  evolution.  But 
they  wmuld  not,  I  think,  admit  that  they  are  the  only  influences. 
Though  they  are  part  of  Nature’s  inexorable  discipline,  they  are 
not  the  sole  and  dominating  principles  of  the  social  organism. 
The  application  of  them  in  this  exaggerated  form  is  partly  due 
to  a  misuse  of  metaphor.  Nature,  it  is  said,  decrees  an  eternal 

(1)  C.  Bougie,  Deputy  Professor  at  the  Sorbonne,  in  Darwin  and  Modern 
Science  (Cambridge,  1909),  p.  473. 
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struggle,  and  we  cannot  refuse  obedience  to  her  immutable  laws. 
For  argumentative  and  illustrative  purposes  this  personification 
of  “nature”  is  often  convenient  enough;  but  we  are  in  danger 
of  misunderstanding  it.  We  talk  sometimes  as  if  this  same 
Nature  were  not  merely  a  symbol  but  a  reality,  an  overwhelming 
Unity.  The  constant  use  or  misuse  of  this  figure  of  speech  is  a 
singular  tribute  to  the  sway  which  language  can  exercise  over 
thought.  Men  of  science  and  men  of  pseudo-science  drift  into 
the  habit  of  endowing  Nature  with  an  anthromorphic  character, 
making  her,  in  fact,  a  kind  of  supreme  deity,  perpetually  at  work 
to  rew'ard  those  w’ho  obey,  and  punish  those  who  transgress,  her 
commandments.  The  very  men  who  scoff  at  the  notion  of  an 
impersonal  God  have  reared  their  altars  before  the  image  of  this 
mighty  and  terrible  goddess,  bestowing  upon  her  will,  caprice, 
initiative,  anger,  all  the  attributes  of  personality.  They  forget 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  “nature  ” ;  that  it  does  not  exist, 
and  is  only  a  convenient  abstraction.  It  w’ould  sometimes  tend 
to  clearer  thinking  if  w^e  made  less  use  of  this  ambiguous  personifi¬ 
cation,  and  for  “nature”  occasionally  substituted  some  such 
phrase  as  “the  natural  forces.”  When  we  say  Nature  does  this  or 
that,  we  do  not  always  remember  that  we  mean,  or  ought  to 
mean ,  no  more  than  that  it  is  the  tendency  of  physical ,  chemical , 
and  biotic  action  to  produce  certain  phenomena. 

The  result  of  this  confusion  of  thought  and  misuse  of  metaphor 
is  seen  in  the  application  which  some  old-fashioned  Darwinians 
make  of  the  biological  process  to  social  conditions.  Not  content 
with  accepting  the  struggle  for  life  as  an  element  in  evolution, 
they  regard  it  as  the  sole  efficient  factor,  they  invest  it  with  a 
kind  of  sanctity,  and  approach  it  wdth  reverence,  as  if  it  were 
not  merely  a  natural  tendency  to  be  noted  and  studied,  but  a 
divine  law  which  must  be  faithfully  w'orshipped  and  humbly 
admired.  “The  struggle  for  life,”  says  Mr.  Iwan-Miiller,  “with 
all  its  attendant  consequences  of  inequality  and  poverty,  is  the 
mainspring  of  civilisation.”  Further  we  are  told,  “that  all  the 
blessings  of  life  are  the  direct  outcome  of  that  struggle,  that 
there  is  no  substitute  for  it,  and  if  it  be  destroyed  the  clock 
stops  ”  ;  and  again  that  “  the  spirit  of  competition ,  if  there  be  any 
truth  in  evolution  at  all,  is  the  source  of  all  that  development 
which  w’e  so  proudly  call  progress.”  To  adopt  any  methods  in 
order  to  check  or  even  lessen  the  struggle  is  therefore  disastrous, 
w’hether  “applied  to  the  top  or  to  the  bottom  of  the  struggling 
mass  of  humanity.”  It  is  wrong  to  reduce  the  prizes  of  success 
artificially,  lest  in  the  opinion  of  those  w’ho  would  otherwise  be 
the  competitors  they  may  cease  to  be  worth  gaining.  The  victors 
in  the  fray  must  have  free  licence  to  carry  off  all  the  spoils  they 
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can  in  the  shape  of  wealth,  social  advantages,  ease,  leisure,  and 
any  of  the  other  desirable  things  which  can  be  gained  or  seized 
as  the  result  of  successful  conflict.  And  there  must  be  no 
attempt  to  arrest  the  struggle  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale — where 
it  becomes  a  fight  for  bare  existence — by  the  artificial  supply 
of  the  necessaries  of  life ;  lest  “  the  starvation  of  the  primary 
instincts  ”  may  cause  the  disappearance  of  the  virtues  developed 
by  the  free  operation  of  those  instincts.  In  other  words,  the  poor 
man  must  be  allowed  to  starve  in  order  that  his  primary  instincts 
may  be  nourished ;  and  the  rich  man  must  not  be  deprived  even 
of  his  superfluity  lest  other  rich  men  should  fail  to  acquire  that 
full  combative  talent  which  so  admirably  develops  the  primary 
instincts  of  the  poor.  Life  being  a  battle,  the  methods  of  a 
scientific  but  entirely  merciless  militarism  should  be  employed. 
It  is  indeed  grudgingly  allowed  that  an  ambulance  brigade  may 
be  attached  to  the  fighting  columns ;  but  its  operations  must  be 
strictly  limited  :  since  the  Cult  of  the  Unfit  belongs  to  the  child¬ 
hood  of  man  and  has  no  real  place  in  the  constitution  of  an 
advanced  society.  And  by  the  Cult  of  the  Unfit  it  would  seem 
that  we  are  to  understand  not  merely  the  maintenance  and  pro¬ 
pagation  of  degeneracy  and  disease,  but,  in  fact,  any  care  for 
the  great  mass  of  the  labouring  community.  Trade  unionism, 
poor  relief,  old-age  pensions,  state  medical  aid,  minimum  wages, 
the  limitation  of  the  hours  of  employment,  public  charity  in 
general,  should  be  avoided  as  contravening  the  sacred  principle 
of  unrestricted  competition.  Otherwise  obstacles  are  imposed  to 
that  survival  of  the  fittest  which,  according  to  this  assumption, 
is  the  condition  on  which  all  progress  depends. 

But  to  argue  in  such  fashion  is  surely  to  ignore  the  true  meaning 
of  the  phrase  and  to  obliterate  the  distinction  on  which  Darwin 
himself  frequently  insisted.  The  survival  of  the  fittest,  as  every¬ 
body  knows,  or  ought  to  know  by  this  time,  does  not  mean  the 
survival  of  the  best.  It  means  only  that  those  individuals  and 
species  have  the  best  chance  of  living  which  are  best  adapted 
to  their  environment.  In  other  words,  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
is  the  survival  of  those  fittest  to  exist.  Such  fitness  may  be  due 
to  inferior  rather  than  to  superior  qualities,  to  the  capacity  on 
the  part  of  the  organism  to  accommodate  itself  to  adverse  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  the  higher  type  would  perish.  So  that 
weakness,  poverty  of  structure,  may,  in  certain  circumstances, 
become  a  positive  advantage  in  the  struggle.  Biological  history 
is  full  of  cases  in  which  the  superior  competitor  has  been  driven 
out  of  existence  by  one  inferior  in  every  respect  but  that  of  acci¬ 
dental  adaptability  to  unfavourable  surroundings.  There  is  the 
example  given  by  Darwin  of  the  extinction  of  cattle  and  horses 
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in  Paraguay.  North  and  south  of  this  country  cattle,  horses, 
and  dogs  abounded  in  profusion,  but  in  Paraguay  itself  they  had 
become  extinct,.  This  was  caused  by  the  existence  in  Paraguay 
of  a  certain  fly,  which  lays  its  legs  in  the  navels  of  these  animals 
and  so  produces  disease  and  death.  There  do  not  appear  to  be 
enough  parasitic  insects  to  keep  dowm  the  numbers  of  these  flies 
as  is  the  case  in  some  adjacent  countries,  or  else  there  are  so 
many  insectivorous  birds  that  the  insects  are  killed  off.  So  the 
flies  increase  and  multiply,  and  the  cattle  and  horses  perish. 
This  no  doubt  may  be  regarded  as  an  application  of  the  law  of 
the  survival  of  the  fittest ;  though  it  will  hardly  be  contended  that 
the  horse-killing  fly  is  a  higher  and  better  type,  or  fitter  in  any 
sense  but  one,  than  the  horses  and  dogs  it  has  driven  out  of 
existence.  Or  again,  there  is  the  well-known  case  of  the  Madeira 
beetles.  There  are  over  200  species  of  these  insects  in  the  island 
which  fly  imperfectly  or  do  not  fly  at  all.  For  this  there  is  no 
explanation  but  natural  selection.  It  was  no  benefit  for  the 
Madeira  beetle  in  the  earlier  stages  of  evolution  to  develop  a 
strong  capacity  for  flight.  The  enterprising,  active,  highly 
developed  species,  which  had  found  their  wings  and  used  them, 
were  at  a  disadvantage  compared  to  their  poorer  brethren,  which 
had  poor  wings  and  a  restricted  power  of  flight ;  for  these  latter 
craw’led  comfortably  on  the  firm  earth,  w^hile  the  others,  winging 
their  way  gloriously  into  the  sun-lit  air,  were  blown  into  the  sea 
and  eliminated.  “It  must  often  happen,”  says  Science  grimly, 
“that  the  non-application  of  a  previously  attained  special  perfec¬ 
tion  is  positively  beneficial  in  the  struggle  for  existence.” 

Mr.  Iwan-Miiller  is,  of  course,  well  aware  of  these  facts. 
Indeed,  he  gives  an  admirable  illustration  of  them  in  his  paper. 
“An  Aristotle  or  a  Newton,  an  iFschjdus  or  a  Shakespeare,  would 
pay  the  penalty  of  unfitness  if  isolated  in  the  backwoods,  where 
the  sturdy  man  of  muscle  w’ould  triumph,  just  as  the  latter  must 
hopelessly  fail  if  he  had  to  make  a  livelihood  by  his  brain  in  the 
atmosphere  of  a  great  intellectual  centre.  Man  is  not  exempt 
from  the  operation  of  the  laws  which  govern  organic  life,  but 
to  man  alone  it  is  given  so  to  modify  his  environment  as  to  alter 
for  good  or  evil  the  operation  of  these  natural  law's.”  This  is 
perfectly  true ;  but  it  seems  odd  that  Mr.  Muller  does  not  see 
that  it  gives  away  the  whole  case  for  unrestricted  and  unlimited 
competition.  In  the  state  of  nature  no  doubt  the  victory  does 
remain  wdth  those  organisms  w'hich  can  contrive  to  eat  and  drink 
and  reproduce  themselves  freely,  quite  irrespective  of  any  other 
qualities  they  may  possess.  Nature  has  no  concern  with  higher 
or  lower  types ;  she  cares  only  for  the  standard  of  survival  and 
parentage.  But  man  in  society  is  engaged,  or  ought  to  be 
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engaged,  with  entirely  dill'erent  considerations.  It  is  his  business 
to  see  that  the  survival  of  the  fittest  does  mean  the  survival  of 
the  best,  and  to  adapt  the  social  environment  to  that  purpose. 

A  community  in  which  a  Shakespeare  or  a  Newton  could  die  of 
starvation  while  a  foot-pad  or  a  swindler  became  rich  is  not 
organised  in  accordance  with  social  law. 

To  maintain  that  competition  is  the  sole  method  by  which 
superiority  can  be  tested  and  established  leads  to  the  inference 
that  competition  is  a  thing  so  beneficial  that,  so  far  as  possible, 
it  should  be  allowed  to  rage  unchecked.  But  competition  is  in 
itself  largely  due  to  artificial  causes ;  and  it  is  not  true  that  the 
competitive  spirit  is  the  source  of  all  progressive  development, 
even  in  the  natural  sphere.  Competition  is  very  far  indeed  from 
always  leading  to  upward  movement.  In  the  realm  of  Nature 
competition  is  really  a  striving  after  monopoly.  “Natural  selec¬ 
tion,”  says  the  American  sociologist,  Mr.  Lester  Ward,  “operates 
on  this  principle  exclusively.  What  is  called  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  is  simply  the  monopoly  of  the  strongest.  .  .  .  Any  slight 
advantage  which  one  species  may  gain  from  a  favourable 
change  of  structure  causes  it  to  multiply  and  expand,  and 
unless  strenuously  resisted,  ultimately  to  acquire  a  complete 
monopoly  of  all  things  that  are  needed  for  its  support.  Any 
other  species  that  consumes  the  same  element  must,  unless 
equally  vigorous,  soon  be  crowded  out.  This  is  the  true  meaning 
of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  It  is  essentially  a  process  of  com¬ 
petition.  The  economics  of  nature  consist,  therefore,  essentially 
in  the  operation  of  the  law  of  competition  in  its  purest  form. 
The  prevailing  idea,  however,  that  it  is  the  fittest  possible  that 
survive  in  this  struggle  is  wholly  false.  The  effect  of  competition 
is  to  prevent  any  form  from  attaining  its  maximum  development , 
and  to  maintain  a  certain  comparatively  low  level  for  all  forms 
that  succeed  in  surviving.  This  is  made  clear  by  the  fact  that 
wherever  competition  is  wholly  removed,  as  through  the  agency 
of  man  in  the  interest  of  any  one  form,  that  form  immediately 
begins  to  make  great  strides  and  soon  outstrips  all  those  that 
depend  upon  competition.  Such  has  been  the  case  with  all  the 
cereals  and  fruit-trees ;  it  is  the  case  wdth  domestic  cattle  and 
sheep,  with  horses,  dogs,  and  all  the  forms  of  life  that  man  has 
excepted  from  the  biological  law  and  subjected  to  the  law  of 
mind  ;  and  both  the  agricultural  and  the  pastoral  stages  of  society 
rest  upon  the  successful  resistance  which  rational  man  has 
offered  to  the  law  of  nature  in  these  departments.  So  that  we 
have  now  to  add  to  the  wmste  of  competition  its  influence  in 
preventing  the  really  fittest  from  surviving.”  And  Mr.  Ward 
goes  on  with  some  sentences  which  seem  to  me  to  contain  the 
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kernel  of  the  argument.  “Hard  as  it  seems  for  modern  philo¬ 
sophers  to  understand  this,  it  was  one  of  the  first  truths  that 
dawned  upon  the  incipient  mind  of  man.  Consciously  or  uncon¬ 
sciously,  it  was  felt  from  the  very  outset  that  the  mission  of 
mind  w’as  to  grapple  with  the  law  of  competition  and  as  far  as 
possible  to  overcome  and  destroy  it.  This  iron  law  of  nature,  as 
it  may  be  called,  is  everywhere  found  to  lie  athwart  the  path  of 
human  progress,  and  the  whole  upward  struggle  of  rational  man, 
whether  physically,  socially,  or  morally,  has  been  with  this  tyrant 
of  nature,  the  law  of  competition.  And  in  so  far  as  he  has  pro¬ 
gressed  at  all  he  has  done  so  by  gaining  little  by  little  the  mastery 
in  this  struggle.  In  the  physical  w'orld  he  has  accomplished  this 
through  inventions,  from  w’hich  have  resulted  the  arts.  Every 
utensil  of  labour,  every  mechanical  device,  every  object  of  design, 
and  every  artificial  form  that  serves  the  human  pui'pose  is  a 
triumph  of  man  over  the  physical  forces  of  nature  in  useless  and 
aimless  competition.  In  the  social  world  it  is  human  institutions 
—religion,  government,  law',  marriage  customs — that  have  been 
thought  out  and  adopted  to  restrain  the  unbridled  individualism 
that  has  alw'ays  menaced  society.” 

This  is  surely  the  rationale  of  the  matter,  and  the  key  to  the 
proper  functions  of  society  and  of  the  State.  So  considered,  “the 
doctrines  of  evolution”  afford  no  justification  either  for 
Nietzschean  aristocracy  or  for  the  extreme  of  laissez-faire  indi¬ 
vidualism.  We  may  choose  to  believe  that  the  aim  of  the  cosmic 
Will  is  the  ultimate  production  of  the  Superman;  but,  even  so, 
unrestricted  competition  is  not  the  w'ay  to  evolve  supermen.  If 
it  were,  we  ought  to  find  them  in  the  slums  of  some  of  our  great 
cities,  w'here  competition  works  in  all  its  primitive  fury  among 
masses  of  unskilled  labourers  engaged  in  desperate  conflict  for  a 
bare  subsistence  wage ;  or  we  might  expect  to  be  on  the  track 
of  the  superwoman  among  the  chain-makers  of  Cradley  Heath, 
the  tailoresses  and  sweated  home-workers  of  the  East  End,  all 
of  whom  have  had  abundant  opportunities  of  practising  those 
“primary  virtues”  w’hich  spring  from  want  and  excessive  toil. 
Competition,  however,  has  not  had  this  effect  at  the  bottom  of 
the  scale  any  more  than  at  the  top ;  for  I  suppose  it  will  hardly 
be  contended  that  all  those  w'ho  have  “  survived  ”  to  the  point 
of  having  country-houses  and  Park  Lane  mansions,  and  yachts 
and  racehorses  and  motor-cars,  are  necessarily  the  highest  types 
in  our  civilisation.  That  competition  is  a  natural  force  is  un¬ 
deniable ;  and,  being  so,  it  works  with  the  blind,  unmoral, 
wasteful  indifference  characteristic  of  all  the  agencies  of  nature. 

But  society,  while  it  recognises  and  studies  the  natural  forces, 
is  not  to  be  enslaved  by  them.  Pain  is  a  force  of  nature,  too  ;  it 
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has  borne  an  essential  share  in  the  evolutionary  process,  so  much 
so  that  it  is  impossible  to  see  how  the  life  of  nature  could  go  on 
without  it ;  but  we  do  not  sit  down  helplessly  before  Pain  and 
urge  that  it  preserves  “the  primary  instincts,”  and  that  with  its 
disappearance  some  of  the  noblest  virtues  of  humanity  will  dis¬ 
appear  also.  Lust,  greed,  revenge,  cruelty,  are  natural  forces; 
so  are  storm  and  flood  and  earthquake,  the  typhoon  and  the  tor¬ 
nado,  the  venom  of  the  snake,  and  the  flying  poison-germs  of  the 
air.  Some  of  these  evils  we  may  hope  to  get  rid  of  altogether ; 
some  we  can  only  fortify  ourselves  against ;  some  we  may  reduce 
to  harmlessness;  some  we  regulate  and  use;  we  do  not,  at  any 
rate,  cherish  them  tenderly,  as  we  are  asked  to  do  with  the 
force  of  human  selfishness.  “Man,”  says  Sir  E.  Ray  Lankestcr, 
i'l  a  passage  which  Mr.  Iwan-I\Iuller  quotes,  “is  nature’s  rebel. 
Where  nature  says  ‘  Die,’  man  says  ‘I  will  live.’  ...  As  he  has 
more  and  more  obtained  control  over  his  surroundings,  he  has 
expanded  that  unconscious  protective  attitude  towards  his  im¬ 
mature  offspring,  which  natural  selection  had  favoured  and  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  animal  race,  into  a  conscious  and  larger  love  for  his 
tribe,  his  race,  his  nationality,  and  his  kind.  ...  At  every  step 
of  his  progress  man  has  receded  further  and  further  from  the 
ancient  rule  exercised  by  nature.”  Mr.  Muller  cites  this  passage 
in  support,  I  presume,  of  his  ultra-individualist  contention.  It 
seems  to  me  to  offer  the  strongest  possible  op}X)sition  to  it.  “All 
this  tale  of  achievement,”  says  Mr.  Muller,  “is  the  result  of  a 
stniggle.”  Yes ;  but  it  is  the  result  of  a  struggle  against  the 
tyranny  of  adverse  physical  and  natural  conditions,  including 
human  greed,  indolence,  and  cowardice;  it  is  not  mainly  the 
consequence  of  the  competition  of  individuals  and  of  classes,  even 
though  that  may  have  borne  its  share.  The  relaxation  of  the 
struggle  for  a  monojxtly  either  of  existence  or  enjoyment,  and  its 
diversion  to  objects  of  common  interest,  have  rendered  national 
and  social  progress  possible. 

And  if  that  struggle  still  rages.  It  is  because  social  evolution 
is  as  yet  imperfect,  and  the  State  as  an  organism  in  a  rudi¬ 
mentary  stage.  As  it  moves  towards  completeness  it  will  more 
and  more  adapt  itself  to  securing  not  only  the  existence,  but  the 
full  and  specialised  functioning,  of  all  its  members  by  means  less 
terrible  and  more  effective  than  the  ruthless  “selection  ”  of  nature, 
the  waste  and  cruelty  of  unrestrained  com[>etition.  It  will  carry 
on  the  natural  process  of  improving  the  type,  though  not  by 
nature’s  plan  of  developing  some  individuals  and  groups  by 
dwarfing,  stunting,  debasing,  and  destroying  others.  It  will 
understand  that  every  State  must  be  in  a  sense  Protectionist, 
whatever  its  economic  system  ;  since  its  function  is  to  protect 
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every  one  of  its  citizens,  not  merely  against  foreign  aggression 
and  domestic  disturbance,  but  against  ignorance,  poverty,  vice, 
sloth,  selfishness,  avarice,  and  cunning,  as  well  as  against  disease 
and  crime.  So  far  as  these  evils  are  due  to  an  excessive  social 
or  economic  inequality,  it  will  seek  to  remedy  them  by  a  better 
distribution  of  material  and  other  benefits,  including  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  property  ;  and  so  far  as  they  are  caused  by  undue  or 
unnecessary  competition,  it  will  restrain  that  energy  or  turn  it 
into  fruitful  channels.  As  for  conflict  and  rivalry,  there  will  be 
enough  of  that,  even  though  the  greater  number  of  men  no  longer 
“tear  each  other  in  their  slime  ”  for  the  means  of  life  and  reason¬ 
able  comfort ;  there  will  be  the  struggle  with  nature,  growing  not 
less,  but  more  intense  with  each  fresh  conquest ;  the  struggle  to 
bend  force  and  matter  to  the  uses  of  mankind ;  the  struggle  with 
foreign  foes.  Mr.  Aliiller  is  afraid  that  if  the  stress  of  competition 
is  relaxed  the  people  will  become  too  soft  to  hold  their  own  in 
war  ;  and  he  adduces  historic  examples — the  Visigoths  in  Spain , 
the  Eoman  panem  et  circenses.  But  history  docs  not  prove,  nor 
does  experience,  that  a  reasonable  standard  of  comfort  for  all 
classes  is  opposed  to  the  military  virtues ;  nor  that  these  are 
fostered  by  an  unsparing  industrial  competrtion ,  of  which  one  result 
is  that  40  per  cent,  of  the  lads  who  offer  themselves  as  recruits 
foi  the  British  army  in  one  of  our  great  manufacturing  centres 
are  too  ill-grown  and  too  ill-nourished  to  be  accepted.  The  Pro¬ 
tective  State  will  take  care  that  all  its  citizens  are  trained  to  arms 
and  are  physically  fit  to  bear  them.  Unrestricted  competition  keeps 
a  considerable  proportion  too  badly  paid  and,  by  consequence,  too 
badly  fed  to  be  efficient  either  as  fighters  or  as  workers.  That  is 
Nature’s  way,  we  are  bidden  to  reflect;  she  is  simply  killing  off 
the  weaklings,  and  when  they  are  all  extinguished  those  that 
remain  will  be  the  better  and  stronger  types.  Thus  does  she 
eventually  settle  all  social  problems.  But ,  unfortunately ,  we  cannot 
wait  for  her,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  pay  her  price.  In  the  long 
run  our  Diana  of  the  Ephesians,  our  goddess  of  the  rack  and  knife, 
may  settle  everything,  including  the  solar  system.  But  she  is 
very,  very  slow,  and  terribly  wasteful.  She  takes  a  few  million 
years  to  modify  a  species,  a  few  thousand  to  get  a  noxious  custom 
dropped,  and  she  bathes  the  process  in  seas  of  blood.  The  Protec¬ 
tive  State  will  do  the  work  faster  and  more  mercifully.  It  will 
interfere  with  the  course  of  nature  when  the  course  of  nature  is 
mischievous.  It  will  not  “defy  ”  natural  laws,  but  it  will  employ 
them  for  the  general  benefit.  It  will  understand  that  the  struggle 
for  life  or  the  struggle  for  power,  with  all  its  attendant  train  of 
poverty  and  suffering,  is  one  method  of  promoting  progress.  And 
recognising  that  it  will  turn  aside  and  set  about  to  soften  the 
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conflict  and  produce  the  desired  result  by  other  methods  less 
ruinous  and  more  effectual.  Its  respect  for  individual  liberty 
will  be  qualified  by  a  higher  regard  for  the  well-being  of  all  the 
individuals  w'ho  in  the  aggregate  make  up  the  community  of  the 
present  and  the  future.  It  may  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
nobody  shall  be  very  rich  and  nobody  very  poor,  since  both  these 
extremes  are  socially  undesirable ;  and  that  nobody  shall  be  ! 
either  underworked  or  grossly  overworked.  It  will  be  jiart  of 
the  Greater  Protection  to  make  the  country  an  “environment”  * 
very  unfavourable  to  the  development  either  of  millionaires  or  of 
paupers,  of  idlers  or  of  slaves. 

But  this,  exclaims  the  convinced  Individualist  in  horror,  this 
is  Collectivism,  this  is  Socialism,  this  is  to  misunderstand  the 
functions  of  government.  “Philanthropy,”  says  Mr.  Iwan-Muller, 

“is  not  a  department  of  State”  ;  statesmen  have  no  right  to  use 
public  money  in  order  to  redress  the  “so-called  inequalities”  of 
nature.  That  is  the  old  Benthamite  conception  of  passivity  and 
non-intervention  w'hich  in  Germany  is  called  Manchestertum. 

It  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Utilitarian  Radicals,  with  their  belief  in 
laissez-faire ,  and  freedom  of  contract,  and  in  the  inevitable  and 
supremely  beneficent  operation  of  “enlightened  selfishness.”  To 
them  society  was  a  prize-ring,  with  the  State  looking  tranquilly 
on ,  while  the  combatants  pummelled  each  other  inside  the  ropes ; 
public  authority,  the  collective  conscience,  was  not  entitled  to 
interfere  with  the  manly  game,  though  it  might  perhaps  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  sponge  the  fallen.^  Such  is  the  negative  view’  of  State 
action,  which  has  been  steadily  growing  out  of  favour  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  w’hile  the  opposite  theory,  which  regards  the 
State  as  a  positive  instrument  for  improving  the  condition  of  its 
subjects,  has  been  gaining  ground.  It  is  strange  to  find  it  brought 
forward  in  the  interests  of  the  Conservative  party.  Mr.  Iwan- 
Miiller’s  Darwinian  disquisition  concludes  with  an  attack  on  Mr. 
Lloyd  George’s  Finance  Bill.  But  Conservatives  may  oppose 
the  Budget  without  being  committed  to  an  archaic  Individualism. 
The  Liberal  scheme  had  better  be  dealt  with  on  its  merits  and 
its  demerits ;  the  Darwinian  batter)^  need  not  be  brought  into 
action  to  breach  its  defences.  At  any  rate,  its  range  of  fire 
should  be  restricted  ;  it  certainly  should  not  be  permitted  to  sweep 
aw’ay  the  entire  policy  of  Protective  State  action.  There  could 
be  no  greater  disaster  for  the  Unionist  party  than  that  it  should 
be  identified  with  the  policy  which  caused  Radical  manufacturers 

(1)  “Ncbody,”  says  Mr.  Iwan-Muller,  “denies  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
State  to  make  provision  for  life’s  actual  failures.”  This  does  not  seem  quite 
consistent,  for,  after  all,  “life’s  actual  failures”  are  only  those  extremely 
unfit  persons  who  are  being  subjected  to  the  very  natural  evolutionary  process 
of  being  eliminated  by  the  “struggle”  from  which  all  blessings  flow. 
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to  repeal  the  Corn  Laws  and  oppose  the  Factory  Acts.  One  can 
understand  that  certain  sturdy,  old-fashioned  Liberals,  who  have 
learnt  nothing  and  forgotten  nothing  since  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  might  hanker  after  this  ancient  faith.  But  modern  Con¬ 
servatism,  which  traces  its  descent  through  Mr.  Chamberlain 
and  Randolph  Churchill  to  Disraeli,  and  then  back  to  Canning 
and  Pitt  and  Chatham  and  ultimately  to  Bolingbroke — what  has 
Conservatism  to  do  with  this  faded  Idol  of  the  Market  Place? 
Little  indeed,  one  would  imagine,  at  a  time  when  the  party  has 
officially  adopted  the  policy  of  economic  protection.  Tariff 
Reform  can  only  be  defended  as  an  item  in  the  programme  of 
national  conservation ,  national  concentration ,  national  subordina¬ 
tion  of  individual  interests  to  the  common  welfare.  It  is  the 
expression  of  State  action  in  the  economic  sphere ;  the  Greater 
Protection  towards  which  all  parties  are  unconsciously  moving 
is  the  extension  of  that  principle  to  all  other  social  relations. 
Free  Trade,  on  the  other  hand,  is  one  side  of  Free  Contract  and 
Free  Competition,  for  these  things  go  together.  The  Cobdenite 
is  logical  when  he  is  an  uncompromising  Individualist ;  but  the 
Unionist  Tariff  Reformer  who  invests  himself  with  this  raiment 
at  second  hand  is  very  oddly  suited  ;  and  when  he  tells  us  that 
it  is  “Socialism”  to  interfere  with  the  operation  of  competition. 
Socialism  to  endeavour  to  redress  the  inequalities  of  tradition  and 
acquired  advantage.  Socialism  to  seek  to  make  the  life-struggle 
less  arduous  for  the  masses  of  men ,  he  runs  great  risk  of  receiving 
for  reply  : — “So  much  the  better  then  for  Socialism,  and  so  much 
the  worse  for  Conservatism.” 

But  the  Greater  Protection  is  not  Socialism,  except  in  the  large 
general  sense  that  it  opposes  an  extravagant  Individualism.  I 
should  prefer  Mr.  Lester  Ward’s  excellent  term  Sociocracy, 
which  is  defined  as  the  scientific  control  of  the  social  forces  by 
the  collective  mind  of  society  for  its  advantage.  Sociocracy, 
while  recognising  natural  inequalities,  would  aim  at  the  abolition 
or  the  levelling-dowm  of  artificial  inequalities ;  it  would  confer 
benefits  in  strict  proportion  to  merit,  but  it  would  insist  on 
equality  of  opportunity  as  the  means  of  determining  the  degree 
of  merit.  It  would  make  the  State  an  organism,  not  a  collection 
of  individuals  each  free  to  seek  his  own  advantage  and  advance¬ 
ment  subject  to  certain  legal  and  conventional  restraints. 
Towards  this  objective  all  parties,  whether  they  know  it  or  not, 
are  tending ;  it  is  so  obviously  the  coming  stage  in  social  evolu¬ 
tion.  For  Conservatives  to  accept  the  counsel  of  those  who  set 
themselves  against  this  “stream  of  tendency,”  and  anchor  them¬ 
selves  by  the  weed-grown  landmarks  of  Individualism  and  Un¬ 
checked  Competition,  w’ould  be  suicidal.  The  Utilitarian  theory 
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w'as  the  outcome  of  special  and  temporary  conditions  ;  its  essentially 
mechanical  and  non-moral  theory  of  government  was  a  phase  of 
thought  due  in  the  main  to  historical  and  economic  accidents,  not 
likely  to  recur.  The  older  doctrine,  that  of  the  Ethical  State, 
was  launched  into  the  main  stream  of  ideas  more  than  twenty 
centuries  ago,  and  its  flag  has  never  disappeared  from  the  waters, 
though  now  and  then  passed  and  shadowed  by  some  newer 
ensign.  Conservatives,  one  would  imagine,  in  spite  of  Lord 
Cromer  and  other  converts  from  the  Liberalism  of  the  mid- 
Victorian  era,  have  small  inducement  to  accept  the  authority  of 
James  Mill  and  Bentham,  and  cut  themselves  loose  from  that 
long  chain  of  testimony  which  begins  with  Plato  and  does  not 
end  with  Hegel.  If  they  need  a  concise  definition  of  the  function 
of  the  community  in  its  political  expression,  they  can  turn  to  that 
brief  emphatic  maxim,  set  on  guard,  as  it  were,  at  the  threshold 
of  the  first  great  scientific  temple  budded  to  the  Art  of  Govern¬ 
ment.  “As  the  State,”  said  Aristotle,  “was  formed  to  make 
life  possible,  so  it  exists  to  make  life  good.”  ^  Not  the  Cult  of 
the  Unfit,  nor  the  Extinction  of  the  Unfit,  but  the  increase  of 
Fitness  by  the  improvement  of  the  environment,  is  the  Sociocratic 
ideal,  the  goal  at  which  the  Greater  Protection  is  aiming. 

Sidney  Low. 


(1)  Aristotle,  Politics  1  §  2. 
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It  is  not  difficult  to  realise  how  great  an  advance  will  have 
been  made  towards  an  all-British  system  of  mutual  defence  when 
the  Imperial  General  Staff  has  been  fully  established  as  a 
working  concern.  Until  now  the  tenure  of  high  appointments 
on  the  staffs  of  the  various  Colonial  Forces  by  officers  of  the 
British  Army  has  been  tacitly  suggestive  of  the  unfitness  of 
Colonials  for  the  discharge  of  the  same  duties,  and  the  undeniable 
fact  that  very  few  indeed  of  the  latter  have  hitherto  acquired  the 
necessary  qualifications  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  relieve  the 
rather  natural  feeling  of  irritation  thus  engendered.  Far  different 
will  be  the  situation  when  the  one-sided  system  now  prevalent 
has  given  place  to  conditions  in  wffiich  staff  officers  of  the  Home 
and  Colonial  Forces,  all  trained  in  one  great  school  of  thought, 
though  at  various  Staff  colleges,  have  been  rendered  readily  inter¬ 
changeable  ;  so  that ,  however  important  a  post  may  be  held  by 
a  British  officer  in  any  Dominion  of  the  Crown,  another  equally 
important  in  the  United  Kingdom  will  usually  be  filled  by  a 
Colonial  officer,  perhaps  a  native  of  the  very  Dominion  concerned. 

While  the  Colonies  were  merely  colonies  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  term ,  the  old  system  was  the  only  possible  one ;  but  now 
the  inhabitants  of  once  sparsely  populated  territories  have  been 
so  multiplied  as  to  have  become  considerable  nations,  and  as  a 
natural  consequence  the  rude  military  organisations  of  the  past 
have  developed  into  real  armies,  no  longer  suitable  to  be  held 
in  leading  strings,  even  if  still  willing  to  endure  such  control. 
Hence  it  is  that  we  find  to-day,  instead  of  the  “United  Kingdom 
and  the  Colonies,”  the  kindred  States  of  “Great  and  Greater 
Britain  ”  severally  enjoying  in  reference  to  their  internal  affairs 
absolute  political  independence,  though  mutually  attached  by 
the  same  lively  loyalty  to  one  Throne,  and  the  whole  furnishing 
materials  fit  to  be  welded  into  a  veritable  Empire,  co-operating 
for  the  common  defence  under  the  hegemony  of  the  Mother 
Country.  It  is  a  great  and  laudable  ambition,  indeed,  that  Mr. 
Haldane,  with  the  eye  of  a  genuine  statesman,  has  so  clearly 
focalised.  Others  have  dreamed  dreams  upon  the  same  subject, 
but  it  has  been  reserved  for  the  present  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  to  present  in  concrete  form,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
General  Staff  (a  body  “  adumbrated  ”  by  others  though  material¬ 
ised  by  himself),  a  definite  proposal  to  build  upon  its  natural 
foundation,  an  Imperial  General  Staff,  the  stately  edifice  of  future 
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Imperial  co-opcration  for  Defence.  As  to  the  merits  of  Mr. 
Haldane  as  an  Army  reformer  within  the  narrow  confines  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  opinions  may  differ  very  much;  but  all  and 
sundry  will  wdth  one  accord  allow  that ,  although  it  may  be  denied 
him  to  finish  the  far  greater  work  he  has  now’  begun,  his  name 
in  it  will  deserve  to  be  remembered  so  long  as  Providence  permits 
the  continuance  of  that  Empire  which  he  is  now  striving  so  ably, 
so  strenuously,  and  so  successfully  to  serve. 

Since  there  have  been  great  nations  on  this  earth  it  is  probable 
that  by  none  has  war,  as  a  rule,  been  made  with  so  little  wdsdom 
as  by  the  British.  Consummate  admirals  and  generals  have  been 
born  to  us  from  time  to  time;  Nelson  was  Nelson,  and  King 
Henry  V.  and  Marlborough,  as  organisers  of  victory  or  as  leaders 
in  battle,  can  endure  comparison  with  any  generals  the  world 
has  ever  known;  while  Edward  III.,  the  Black  Prince,  and 
Wellington  have  not  been  surpassed  by  many,  and  there  have 
been  also  others  of  whom  we  have  good  reason  to  feel  proud. 
But  in  the  production  of  statesmen  we  have  been  singularly 
unprolific.  Henry  of  Anjou,  Edward  I.,  Cromwell,  and  the 
Elder  Pitt  form  a  class  quite  apart  by  themselves ;  not  even 
adjacent  to  the  outer  fringe  of  the  circle,  in  which  these  great 
men  take  their  stand,  can  any  other  names  be  so  much  as  men¬ 
tioned.  As  a  general  rule  our  so-called  “statesmen”  have  been 
no  more  than  mere  factional  politicians,  as  incapable  of  compre¬ 
hending  either  the  ends  or  the  means  of  a  great  strategical  policy, 
as  of  subordinating  their  own  selfish  objects  to  the  welfare  of 
the  State.  Of  honest  men  we  have  perhaps  had  as  many  as 
have  been  met  with  in  the  political  arenas  of  other  nations,  but 
such  have  usually  been  mediocrities — one  has  been  wittily 
described  as  an  “Arch-Mediocrity,”  and  the  combination  of 
honesty  and  greatness  demonstrated  by  the  Elder  Pitt  has  been 
approached  by  no  other  Minister  of  the  British  Crown. 

The  Strategical  Policy  of  Pitt  is  that  which,  subject  to  some 
altered  conditions  affecting  its  application,  should  now  and  hence¬ 
forth  constitute  our  ideal.  Pitt  realised  that  Great  Britain  is  an 
amphibious  Power,  whose  offensive  and  defensive  strength  rests 
upon  the  proper  co-ordination  of  Naval  and  Military  efforts.  His 
great  spirit  illuminated  those  Naval  and  Military  minds  which 
possessed  the  intelligence  essential  to  the  comprehension  of  gi’eat 
ideas,  and  thus  we  find  Saunders  and  Wolfe  working  in  absolute 
harmony,  using  between  them  the  Naval  and  Military  forces  at 
their  disposal  as  one  weapon,  a  two-edged  sword,  for  the  conquest 
of  Quebec.  That  others  failed,  owing  to  natural  incapacity  or 
to  dullness  of  understanding,  to  emulate  the  immortal  exploit  in 
the  achievement  of  which  Wolfe  died  in  the  arms  of  victory,  was 
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no  fault  of  Pitt ;  nor  is  it  any  argument  against  the  policy  of 
that  peerless  statesman  that  his  far  less  able  son  failed  altogether 
to  practise  it  successfully,  though  he  strove  with  all  his  might 
to  imitate  it.  The  younger  Pitt  was  animated  by  a  patriotism 
as  nobly  pure  as  that  of  his  father,  but  neither  he  himself,  nor 
the  mediocrities  and  worse  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  proved 
capable  of  realising  by  what  widely  different  methods  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  “Pitt’s  System”  would  have  been  applied  by  their  author 
in  the  entirely  opposite  conditions  that  had  arisen  since  they  had 
formerly  been  followed  with  such  brilliant  success. 

The  object  of  the  Elder  Pitt’s  Strategical  Policy  was  the 
conquest  of  Canada,  and  the  minor  part  undertaken  in  the 
European  theatre  of  the  “  Seven  Years’  War  ”  was  assumed 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  distracting  the  enemy.  The  British 
army  fought  at  Minden  and  elsewhere,  and  the  strategy  of  “pin¬ 
pricks  ”  was  used  on  the  French  coasts,  successfully  and  unsuc¬ 
cessfully,  merely  in  order  to  keep  the  French  at  home  and  to 
prevent  them  from  thwarting  Pitt’s  great  scheme  of  Empire¬ 
building.  But  from  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Eevolutionary 
war  until  the  final  overthrow  of  Xapoleon,  the  question  for  the 
United  Kingdom  was  not  one  of  winning  Territorial  expansion 
for  the  Empire,  but  of  safeguarding  her  own  national  existence, 
and  that  existence  the  Younger  Pitt  and  his  colleagues  did  their 
utmost  to  imperil  further  by  disseminating  our  far  too  slender 
military  forces  on  wild-cat  expeditions  to  the  three  corners  of 
the  world,  at  a  frightful  cost  of  valuable  lives  sacrificed  uselessly 
in  pestilential  climates.  jSIore  soldiers  were  lost  by  disease  and 
death  in  the  West  Indies  alone  than  would  have  sufficed  to 
dictate  terms  of  peace  in  Paris,  or  ever  Napoleon  had  arrived 
within  measurable  distance  of  attaining  to  the  Imperial  Purple. 
The  Elder  Pitt  initiated  various  minor  enterprises  in  Europe,  in 
order  the  better  to  secure  freedom  to  concentrate  forces  for  the 
attainment  of  his  paramount  object,  the  acquisition  of  Canada; 
but  his  successors  squandered  both  Army  and  Navy  on  distant 
operations,  while  sadly  neglecting,  because  they  failed  to  com¬ 
prehend  its  value,  the  proper  key  to  a  solution  of  the  entire 
strategical  problem  which  lay  at  their  very  doors.  To  such  dull 
intellects  “Pitt’s  System”  was  merely  misleading;  there  was  a 
total  failure  to  understand  that  every  principle  of  war  requires 
to  be  applied  according  to  the  conditions  of  each  separate  war 
for  the  purposes  of  which  it  is  employed.  Thus,  while  the  great 
and  entirely  proper  idea  of  amphibious  strategy  was  ever  upper¬ 
most  in  the  minds  of  British  Ministers  during  “1800  and  war 
time,”  it  was  nevertheless  prostituted,  hopelessly,  by  the  incom¬ 
petency  of  those  who  blindly  endeavoured  to  practise  it  without 
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knowing  how.  A  great  lesson  of  those  days  is  the  futility  of 
knowledge  if  it  be  not  fortified  by  understanding.  The  policy 
of  the  Government  was  indeed  obstructed  by  the  disgraceful 
proceedings  of  a  disloyal  Opposition,  yet  its  own  rottenness  was 
the  chief  impediment  to  its  success. 

The  strategical  situation  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  reference 
to  the  comparative  importance  of  its  Naval  and  Military  Forces 
differs  very  widely  from  that  of  any  Power  of  Continental 
Europe.  In  the  case  of  Germany,  for  example,  a  Navy,  however 
great,  unless  actually  strong  enough  to  dispute  with  England 
the  command  of  the  sea,  serves  for  no  more  than  a  useful  pro¬ 
tection  to  her  large  and  increasing  commercial  interests  abroad, 
and  to  her  comparatively  exiguous  colonial  possessions.  Beaten 
at  sea,  Germany  w'ould  remain  not  only  a  great  nation,  but  also 
a  First  Class  Military  Power.  But  if  the  British  Navy  were  to 
suffer  decisive  defeat,  the  vast  Empire  of  which  it  is  the  central 
pillar  would  instantly  fall  to  pieces  like  a  house  of  cards. 
Deprived  of  Naval  support,  the  British  Army  would  necessarily 
cease  forthwith  to  have  any  further  potentialities  offensive  or 
defensive.  The  command  of  the  sea  having  passed  into  the  hands 
of  an  enemy,  the  Army  might  indeed  render  invasion  impossible, 
but  it  could  not  preclude  starvation  at  home  nor  give  aid  to  any 
of  our  oversea  Dominions  that  might  meanwhile  be  attacked  by 
superior  forces.  In  a  word,  w^hile  the  heart  of  the  German 
Empire  is  Berlin,  which  only  a  victorious  army  can  reach,  the 
vitals  of  the  British  are  spread  wide  over  the  Seven  Seas.  Thus 
it  is  natural  to  find  a  purely  iMilitary  General  Staff  entrusted 
with  the  scientific  preparation  of  Germany  against  possible 
enemies  who  can  strike  at  her  vitals  only  on  land,  but  most 
surprising  that  in  England  the  Navy  upon  which  the  latter 
country  is  dependent,  to  the  same  extent  that  Germany  depends 
upon  her  army,  for  her  existence  as  an  autonomous  State  as  well 
as  for  the  maintenance  of  her  Empire,  should  in  relation  to 
strategy  be  relegated  to  an  inferior  position. 

The  Directing  General  Staff'  of  an  amphibious  Power,  whose 
principal  w'eapon  of  offence  and  defence  is  the  Navy,  should  be 
all  one,  and  so  constituted  that  in  it  the  Naval  element  shall 
predominate ;  but  instead  of  this  the  two  services  are  by  us  kept 
separate  from  each  other  in  “  water-tight  compartments  ”  !  Why 
should  the  General  Staff  of  the  Army  be  the  strategical  advisers 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  at  the  present  time,  and  why 
should  the  proposed  Imperial  General  Staff,  similarly  a  military 
body,  be  the  future  mentor  of  the  proposed  Council  of  the 
Empire?  Why,  moreover,  should  the  so-called  Secretary  of  State 
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for  War  be  the  Minister  responsible  for  the  Army  alone?  It  is 
at  least  clear  that  the  Army  can  never  operate  abroad  unless  safe 
convoy  to  the  scene  of  action  can  be  provided  by  the  Navy,  nor 
be  called  upon  to  fight  on  our  own  soil  unless  Naval  defence  has 
first  failed  temporarily  or  permanently.  If  the  Navy  and  Army 
of  an  amphibious  Pow'er  should  indeed  be  as  Pitt  made  them,  a 
two-edged  sword,  why  not  let  the  hilt  of  the  weapon  be  always 
grasped  by  a  single  hand? 

The  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence,  consisting  as  it  does 
principally  of  the  most  influential  members  of  the  Cabinet  for 
the  time  being,  reinforced  by  highly  distinguished  representatives 
of  the  Navy  and  Army,  together  with  a  few  selected  statesmen, 
is,  of  course,  the  official  mouthpiece  in  reference  to  all  questions 
of  strategical  Policy,  Naval,  Military,  or  Amphibious,  since  its 
decisions  must  obviously  embody  those  of  the  Cabinet  itself, 
arrived  at  in  accordance  with  or  in  defiance  of  the  advice  of  the 
Naval  and  Military  members  of  that  Committee;  and,  whatever 
organisation  of  an  executive  or  of  an  advisory  nature  might  be 
established,  the  Cabinet  must  be  the  confirming  authority.  But 
where  the  existing  system  appears  to  the  present  writer  to  be 
especially  faulty,  is  that  Parliament  and  the  people  are  kept, 
officially  at  all  events,  totally  in  the  dark  as  to  whether  the  Naval 
and  Military  members  of  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence  are 
in  agreement  with,  or  have  been  overruled  by,  the  Cabinet 
Ministers.  In  other  words,  we  cannot  tell  whether  a  decision 
announced  to  be  that  of  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence,  and 
adopted  as  such  by  the  Cabinet,  represents  the  opinion  of  those 
who  understand  war,  or  of  those  who  do  not.  Before  a  war,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  strategical  objective  selected  could  be  made 
generally  known  only  by  an  act  of  supreme  folly,  but  if  the 
responsible  Ministers  of  the  Crown  heard  the  advice  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  experts,  given  with  one  voice  on  behalf  of  both  the 
fighting  services,  and  knowing  full  well  that  they  would  here¬ 
after  be  judged  by  results,  according  to  whether  they  followed 
that  advice  or  not,  they  would  probably  be  less  prone  to  neglect 
it  than  they  have  hitherto  been.  We  all  know  now  what  a  heavy 
price  we  had  to  pay  in  South  Africa  owing  to  ^linisterial  neglect 
of  the  wise  precautions  recommended  by  Lord  Wolseley  and 
Sir  William  Butler,  and  it  is,  we  may  assume,  only  because  the 
Opposition,  which  so  vehemently  objected  to  any  preparations 
whatever  being  made  for  the  coming  struggle,  dared  not  stultify 
itself  by  blaming  such  neglect,  that  those  responsible  for  the 
consequent  waste  of  lives  and  money  were  not  impeached  as  they 
so  thoroughly  deserved. 

In  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  December,  1903,  the  present 
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writer  rather  crudely  presented  a  scheme  for  the  formation  of 
what  he  termed  a  “Board  of  War,”  in  which  he  proposed  that 
general  control,  including  the  financial  and  supply  services  of 
the  Navy  and  Army,  should  be  vested.  The  weak  point  of  that 
scheme  was  that  it  ignored  the  futility  of  entrusting  executive 
functions  in  reference  to  matters  of  Naval  or  Military  policy  to 
any  Council  of  State  which  did  not  include  the  Prime  Minister 
for  the  time  being;  and,  indeed,  it  is  clear  that  the  real  “War 
Minister  ”  is  and  must  be  he  who  is  the  actual  head  of  the 
Cabinet.  Be  it  so.  Let  us  accept  the  supremacy  of  the  Prime 
Minister  and  of  the  Cabinet  as  a  whole  over  any  organisation 
executive  or  advisory.  Subject  to  this  proviso,  however,  the 
principle  enunciated  in  1903  still  holds  good,  and  more  than  ever 
so  in  view  of  the  impending  creation  of  an  Imperial  General  Staff, 
followed,  perhaps,  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  by  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  an  Imperial  Council  of  Defence,  having  for  its  members 
chosen  representatives  of  the  various  States  of  Great  and  Greater 
Britain. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  functions  of  the  Imperial  General  Staff 
must  necessarily  be  limited  to  tendering  to  the  Council  of  Imperial 
Defence  expert  advice,  founded  upon  the  results  of  its  profes¬ 
sional  labours  in  preparation  for  war,  and  that  the  Council  itself 
can  only  refer  for  confirmation  by  the  Cabinets  of  the  various 
States  of  the  British  Empire  the  conclusions  to  which  its  delibera¬ 
tions  may  have  led  it.  Thus  the  Imperial  Council  and  the 
Imperial  General  Staff  will  both  of  them  be  advisory  organisa¬ 
tions,  having  no  executive  authority  of  their  own,  but  holding 
generally,  in  relation  to  the  Empire  as  a  whole,  positions  similar 
to  those  now’  held  in  the  United  Kingdom  by  the  Committee  of 
Imperial  Defence  and  the  General  Staff  of  the  British  Army. 
The  analogy  is  fairly  complete,  because  although  the  Committee 
of  Imperial  Defence  may  almost  be  said  to  possess  executive 
authority,  it  has  actually,  per  se,  none  whatever,  but  only  by 
virtue  of  the  presence  at  its  meetings  of  the  Prime  Minister  and 
Other  members  of  the  Cabinet,  so  that  a  decision  of  the  Committee 
given  to-day  will  be  that  of  the  Cabinet  to-morrow.  In  both 
cases  it  seems  essential  that  after  a  war,  or  in  any  special  circum¬ 
stances,  papers  showing  the  nature  of  the  recommendations  made 
to  the  Council  or  Committee  by  their  expert  advisers  should  be 
laid  on  the  table  in  the  Parliaments  concerned.  Only  thus  is  it 
possible  for  the  people  to  judge  between  the  civilian  Ministers 
and  the  General  Staff,  local  or  Imperial,  whose  principal  duty  it 
is  to  guide  the  Ministers  aright. 

Seeing  that  the  Council  of  the  Empire,  the  consultative  body 
by  which  plans  for  common  action  in  peace  and  war  will  be 
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submitted  for  the  approval  of  the  Cabinets  of  the  various  States, 
must  necessarily  concern  itself  in  relation  to  war  or  preparation 
for  war  with  Naval  as  well  as  Military  matters,  it  would  seem  to 
follow  that  the  Imperial  General  Staff,  the  expert  advisers  of 
the  Council,  should  be  composed  of  both  Naval  and  Military 
officers.  The  existing  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence  has  the 
benefit  of  hearing  the  views  of  experts  representing  the  Naval 
Intelligence  Department  and  the  General  Staff  of  the  Army,  and 
it  appears  obviously  desirable  that  the  Imperial  Council  should 
enjoy  at  least  equal  advantages.  In  a  word,  the  consultative 
Council  of  War  of  an  Amphibious  Power,  or  agglomeration  of 
allied  Powers  collectively  dependent  upon  an  Amphibious  Defence, 
ought  most  certainly  to  draw  from  both  elements  the  experts 
selected  to  advise  it.  It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  understand  how 
the  words  “General  Staff”  can,  in  the  case  of  the  United 
Kingdom  or  the  Allied  States  of  Greater  Britain,  be  properly 
applied  to  an  organisation  which  fails  to  include  in  it  officers 
selected  from  both  Navy  and  Army.  This  principle  is  already 
recognised  in  the  case  of  the  Secretariat  of  the  Committee  of 
Imperial  Defence,  and  ought  to  be  generally  applied;  because 
in  no  imaginable  war,  purely  British  or  Imperial,  is  it  possible 
that  perfect  co-ordination  of  Naval  and  Military  efforts  can  be 
otherwise  than  of  primary  importance  to  success. 

The  general  principle  enunciated  by  the  present  writer  in  the 
article  on  a  “  Board  of  War  ”  already  alluded  to  was  that  while 
the  internal  arrangements  of  both  Navy  and  Army  require  in 
many  directions  separate  administration  in  peace  and  direction 
in  war,  there  is  much  common  ground  which  might  far  better  be 
worked  by  a  single  authority  than  separately.  It  was  also  pointed 
out  how  really  intimate  relations  in  reference  to  certain  supply 
services  would  be  productive  of  very  considerable  economies.  For 
example,  it  does  not  appear  necessary  that  there  should  be 
separate  contracts  for  the  supply  of  bread  and  meat  to  the  soldiers 
and  to  the  seamen  and  marines  at  Plymouth,  Portsmouth,  and 
other  seaport  towns  ;  that  there  should  be  separate  establishments 
maintained  to  bottle  wine  for  Naval  and  Military  hospitals  re¬ 
spectively,  and  separate  Ordnance  Stores  for  Navy  and  Army  at 
stations  abroad.  Economy  as  well  as  efficiency  would  be  assisted 
by  drawing  closer  the  Naval  and  Military  authorities,  and 
localising  the  employment  of  the  two  services  under  one  ^linister 
of  War.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  suggest  that  a  Naval  Staff  officer 
should  have  anything  to  do  with  ^Military  training,  or  a  Military 
Staff  Officer  with  Naval,  but  only  that,  with  a  view  to  co¬ 
ordinating  the  Naval  and  Military  elements  of  National  and 
Imperial  strategy,  officers  selected  from  a  General  Staff  of  the 
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Navy  yet  to  be  created,  and  from  the  already  existing  General 
Staff  of  the  Army,  should  form,  as  it  were,  an  enlarged  Secretariat 
of  the  British  Defence  Committee,  and  as  such  be,  ex  officio,  the 
advisers  also  of  the  proposed  Council  of  Imperial  Defence.  In 
case  of  war  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  combined  General  Staff 
to  work  out  the  details  of  the  impending  Naval  and  Military 
operations  in  accordance  with  the  plan  of  campaign  decided  upon 
by  the  Government  or  Governments  concerned.  Thus  would 
Britannia  (and  we  will  hope  her  children  with  her)  carry  once 
more  a  two-edged  sword  in  her  hand,  and  in  course  of  time 
become  expert  in  using  it.  It  was  because  Pitt  himself  assumed 
personal  control  of  the  Navy  and  Army  that  “Pitt’s  System  ’’  was 
so  effectively  applied.  Pitt  was  a  great  statesman  because  he  was  a 
great  man ,  not  a  great  man  because  he  was  a  great  statesman  ;  he 
would  have  risen  to  similar  eminence  in  the  Navy,  the  Army, 
the  Church,  or  the  Law.  We  cannot  expect,  of  course,  to  have 
often  a  Pitt  for  our  Prime  Minister ;  but  if  another  such  should 
arise,  it  would  be  temporarily  untrue  that  “two  heads  are  better 
than  one,”  because  one  master  mind  will  know  how  to  divide 
unaided  the  wheat  of  other  men’s  facts  from  the  chaff  of  their 
opinions,  and  form  his  own  judgment  accordingly  as  to  the 
feasibility  or  otherwise  of  schemes  suggested  to  him  by  his  own 
gifted  imagination.  But  in  normal  conditions,  when  we  are 
governed  by  Cabinets  composed  chiefly  of  mediocrities,  and  the 
most  brilliant  of  whose  other  members  are  usually  the  least 
honest,  it  seems  very  desirable  that  united  Naval  and  Military 
opinion  should  be  brought  to  bear  with  adequate  force  as  often 
as  the  occasion  may  require,  and  also  in  conditions  that  will 
ensure  full  publicity,  aftencards ,  for  the  nature  of  the  advice 
tendered  and  the  degree  of  attention  vouchsafed  to  it.  In  a  word, 
the  Empire  needs  to  bo  secured  against  the  danger  of  amateur 
strategists  of  inferior  calibre  being  enabled  to  defy  expert  opinion 
for  party  or  other  reasons.  To  this  end  Naval  and  Military  views 
have  need  to  be  expressed  with  one  voice  in  the  Council  Chamber, 
by  officers  of  a  General  Staff  representative  of  both  the  Services, 
w’ho  should  themselves  state  their  opinions  upon  any  important 
matter  only  after  it  has  previously  been  subjected  to  full  discus¬ 
sion  by  a  consultative  committee  of  the  General  Staff  to  which 
they  belong. 


A.  W.  A.  Pollock, 


LETTERS  TO  SANCHIA. 

By  Maurice  Hewlett. 

Fourth  Letter. 

ON  CIVILISATION. 

[The  writer  stayed  out  the  winter  at  Land's  End,  engaged  in  the  absorb¬ 
ing  pursuit  of  naturalising  Alpine  plants  upon  the  faces  of  rock  there.  He 

has  much  to  tell  Sanchia  of  this  work  of  his — of  his  failure  in  past  years 

and  hopes  for  future.  lUe  read  of  Androsace  lanuginosa,  Draba  aizoides, 
of  Lithospermum  prostratum  (a  blue  sheet  of  that),  and  of  Ramondia 
pyrenaica,  “  that  exquisite  rosette  of  dark  green  and  mauve,  of  which  I 
can  never  have  enough.  Rejoice  with  me.  Queen  of  Flowers  and  Faery. 

1  have  three — three! — self-sown  plants  of  it,  which  will  flower  in  April.  I 
must  be  here  to  see;  and  it  would  be  well  that  you  were  here  also.”  His 
enthusiasm  over  this  growing  passion  for  transforming  England  by  means 
of  flowers  goes  well  in  hand  with  his  social  schemes.  He  had,  in  fact, 
discovered  his  life-work.  “  England  a  garden!  ”  he  cries  out  in  a  letter  to 
Sanchia,  “and  Englishmen  the  gardeners!  I'll  die  for  that  war-shout. 

Isn't  it  finer  than  your  All-red  map,  K - ,  Ch -  and  Co.?  Oh,  men, 

throw  down  your  big  drums  and  concertinas ;  forsake  your  beanfeasts  and 
city  dinners;  take  up  your  spades  and  follow  me!  What  is  your  bombast 
about,  if  not  to  make  this  panting  country  more  fat  and  less  able  to  move; 
its  u'orkmen  richer  and  so  more  idle.  Pah,  you  dullards,  what's  worth 
having  beside  work?”  He  turns  to  rend  the  opposite  camp.  “And  you, 
trades  unionists,  with  your  eight  hours'  day — do  you  know  what  you  are 
about?  You  are  slaying  manhood,  that's  what  you're  doing.  Every  hour 
you  get  taken  off  your  work-time  will  be  spent  gaping  at  a  football  match, 
or  goading  whippets  to  kill  wired-in  rabbits.  And  what's  the  worth  of  a 
man  glutted  with  dead  rabbits,  or  hoarse  with  ravings  at  the  Oval?  If  he 
played  his  football  I  might  have  less  to  say.  But  he  don't.  He  pays 
hirelings  to  do  it  for  him,  and  eggs  them  on  by  howling  and  cursing. 
Agitate  for  the  right  to  work  longer  hours,  you  blind  bats,  you;  agitate  for 
leave  to  work  the  flesh  off  your  fingers  if  you  choose.  Then  at  least  you'll 
have  got  freedom  though  you  die  for  it.  Better  die  first,  and  leave  free 
men  to  follow  you,  than  watch  slaves  play  your  game  for  you — hey?  ” 

He  gets  very  wild  over  all  this,  and  leads  his  young  Sanchia  across  a 
difficult  country — with  frequent  apologies,  however.  “  Queen  Mab,  forgive 
me,  do.  I  take  you  trapesing  through  the  market-place  and  soil  your  white 
robe  in  public  mire.  Shame  upon  me!  I  might  as  well  draw  you  into  a 
yin-palace  and  make  you  sit  scared  among  the  sodden  men  and  blue-nosed, 
trembling  women  there  as  lead  you  to  ponder  these  awful  things.  But  you 
hove  a  great  soul,  Sanchia,  and  can  go  where  Beatrice  went,  I  hope.” 

The  letter  which  I  print  now  is  the  outcome  of  his  social  considerations. 
She  must  have  asked  him  to  account  for  mankind  at  large.  How,  for 
instance,  did  he  square  up  his  individualist  convictions  with  the  needs  of 
a  complicated  society?  If  his  was  the  only  sane  life,  how  was  a  populace 
to  lead  it?  He  must  have  given  so?ne  time  to  the  answer,  which  breaks 
a  spell  of  silence.  It  is  more  carefully  written,  less  incoherent,  less  rhap¬ 
sodical  than  usual.] 


Land’s  End,  Early  March. ^ 
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That  was  a  wholesome  inquiry  of  yours,  0  Artemis  of  the  Haven 
[XifieviTi  “ApTe/Mi,  says  the  Anthology,  and  “to  whom,  0  blessed 
one,  all  meshes  have  been  given  ”].  To  thee,  my  Blessed  One,  I 
give  now  the  rudderings  of  my  thought,  put  through  as  fine  a 
mesh  as  I  could  compass. 

It’s  vastly  well,  upon  my  word,  that  I  should  live  at  my  ease, 
and  sleep  under  the  stars,  and  go  my  ways,  owing  no  man  any¬ 
thing.  But  I  have  asked  myself  pretty  often,  as  you  ask  me  now, 
What  of  the  other  thirty  million  poor  devils  who  moil  in  cities 
for  their  wives  and  offspring?  What  is  to  be  done  with  them? 
Can  they  not  be  helped  to  my  tub  and  crust  and  cup  of  cold  water? 
Pertinent  questions  of  yours,  most  wise  and  holy  lady — to  which 
here’s  a  sketchy  kind  of  an  answer.  They  demand  a  pamphlet, 
you  know ;  but  I  spare  you  that. 

When  you  come  to  talk  about  people  instead  of  persons  you 
are  brought  up  against  Society,  and  are  reminded  of  the  fact,  so 
conveniently  forgotten,  that  men  have  got  now  to  be  gregarious. 
I’m  afraid  that  condition  is  of  too  long  standing  to  be  quarrelled 
with,  even  by  me ;  but  I  don’t  doubt  that  the  unit  was  originally 
the  family,  and  not  the  tribe.  I  suppose  we  first  began  to  herd 
and  huddle  to  protect  our  naked  bodies  against  furry  beasts  like 
w’olves,  and  that  we  then  found  out  (having  scored  off  the  wolves), 
that  a  state  of  defence  was  a  pretty  jumping-off  ground  for  being 
offensive.  I  should  like  to  know  in  whose  bodies  reside  the  souls 
of  the  first  palisadoed  lot  who  raided  a  neighbour’s  stake-fence. 
In  this  our  rascally  island,  I  misdoubt.  However,  here  we  are  a 
society,  and  a  nation  :  a  Great  Power,  Queen,  Lords  and  Com¬ 
mons,  and  all  the  rest  of  it — a  vast  and  piebald  congregation,  every 
member  of  which,  they  assure  me,  has  a  soul  to  be  saved  and  a 
body  to  be  washed. 

I  accept  that,  and  go  on  to  observe  that  these  things  being  so 
—rebus  se  hahentihus  ut  nunc,  as  the  Schoolman  puts  it — we  must 
now  talk,  in  the  current  slang,  about  Civilisation.  Civilisation  is 
the  hope  of  the  hour,  so  fixed  a  quantity  that  a  chap  wrote  of 
it  the  other  day  as  if  it  was  a  disease.  Civilisation ,  its  Cause  and 
Cure,  was  the  name  of  his  treatise  ;  and  I  believe  he  was  perfectly 
serious.  It  used  to  mean,  in  Bentham’s  day,  “the  greatest  happi¬ 
ness  of  the  greatest  number,”  which  was  modest  of  Bentham. 
I  think  we  have  now  screwed  it  up  to  “  greatest  happiness  of  every¬ 
body,”  which  is  pleonastic,  because  happiness  is  good  enough  for 
anybody.  You  might  as  well  talk  of  the  “greatest  whiteness” 
as  of  the  “greatest  happiness.”  But  sloppy  phrases  are  charac¬ 
teristic  of  an  age  of  newspapers.  Anyhow,  what  the  newspapers 
-call  civilisation,  you  and  I  call  salvation. 

Are  we  civilised,  by  the  way?  Are  we  getting  civilised?  Are 
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we  more  civilised  than  the  Greeks  were  in  Socrates’  time?  Or 
the  Eomans  in  Cicero’s?  Or  the  Italians  in  Leonardo’s?  Or  the 
English  in  Sir  T.  More’s?  Are  we  more  humane?  you  might 
say.  We  are  told  so,  1  know ;  but,  between  you  and  me  and 
the  Atlantic,  I  doubt  it  profoundly.  Individually,  we  certainly 
are  not;  collectively,  not  one  atom.  If  we  act  individually  like 
maniacs,  as  I’ve  been  telling  you  we  do,  we  act  in  the  mass  like 
the  hosts  of  Midian.  Until  war — to  name  but  one  public  vice — 
is  spoken  of  in  the  terms  we  now  use  to  reprobate  drunkenness, 
I  decline  to  recognise  that  we  are  civilised  at  all.  But,  so  far 
from  that,  we  devastate  the  heathen ;  we  exhaust  ourselves  in 
armaments ;  we  cause  the  flower  of  our  youth  to  perish  for  all-red 
maps ;  we  still  teach  diplomats  to  lie  and  politicians  to  cadge  for 
votes  like  the  street-boys  for  coppers;  we  thieve  at  large,  brag 
the  great  year  through,  bluster,  howl  at  other  people  playing 
games  for  us ;  lift  pious  hands  (to  a  heaven  we  don’t  believe  in) 
at  our  rival’s  enormities  ;  we  cant  and  vapour — out  upon  us  !  and 
what  for?  For  two  things  only,  Sanchia ;  for  two  things  which 
are  fatal  to  real  civilisation — that  money  may  be  easy  and  that 
labour  may  be  saved.  If  you  will  mention  to  me  one  public 
act  of  the  last  fifty  years  which  has  not  been  directed  to  the 
acquisition  of  money,  or  one  mechanical  invention  which  has  not 
aimed  at  the  saving  of  labour,  I’ll  throw  up  the  sponge  and  com¬ 
mence  stockbroker. 

Now,  money,  I  say,  is  the  one  cause  of  slavery,  and  work  the 
one  hope  of  salvation.  Therefore  our  civilisation,  as  they  dis¬ 
astrously  term  it,  is  a  condition  of  acquiring  slavery  easily,  and  of 
obliterating  the  hope  of  salvation.  Pretty,  isn’t  it,  when  you 
take  the  clothes  off?  Happy  state  of  things.  Noble  ideals, 
shared  by  the  Great  Unionist  Party  and  the  Great  Liberal  Party, 
turn  and  turn  about.  There’ll  be  a  Great  Labour  Party  one  of 
these  days,  bickering  with  the  others  for  a  share  in  these  splendid 
endeavours.  It  really  might  seem  to  you  as  if  I  was  joking ;  but 
I  write  with  tears  in  my  eyes — that  these  things  should  be  ! 

I  don’t  want  to  labour  my  argument,  but  I  must  repeat  myself. 
Civilisation  is  a  condition  of  freedom  to  use  your  faculties  to  their 
fullest  extent ;  and  your  faculties  are  every  power  of  mind  and 
heart  and  muscle  and  sense.  Very  w'ell.  Now  I  say  that  every 
sovereign  you  put  into  a  man’s  pocket  seduces  him  away  from  the 
use  of  his  faculties,  and  every  machine  you  devise  directly  deprives 
him  of  one  of  them — and  then  where  are  we?  Why,  here ;  that 
what  is  true  of  a  man  is  true  of  a  million  of  men,  and  that,  so 
far  from  being  more  civilised  than  the  Periclean  Athenian,  we  are 
actually  less  so  than  the  neolithic  dweller  on  the  South  Downs, 
who  hacked  up  the  earth  with  a  red  deer’s  horn,  and  drove  his 
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cattle  to  the  dew-pond  at  sundown,  and  back  again  into  an  enclo¬ 
sure  banked  against  the  wolves.  And  that’s  very  odd,  because 
with  art  and  poetry  behind  us  and  before,  we  might  by  this  time 
be  like  the  Sons  of  God. 

I  won’t  say  any  more  about  money,  lest  1  be  a  bore.  I’ll  take 
Poverty  for  granted,  as  the  only  hope  of  freedom  and  dignity, 
and  have  a  shy  at  machinery,  which  I  am  telling  you  decimates 
our  faculties.  First  we’ll  have  a  simple  case.  Suppose  that  I, 
in  the  pursuit  of  my  art,  have  learned  how  exquisitely  to  point  a 
lead-pencil ;  and  next  conceive  of  some  ingenious  rascal  who  in¬ 
vents  a  machine  and  sells  it  for  a  penny,  which  sharpens  them  as 
well  as  I  can.  What  happens?  I  am  tempted  immediately  to  say, 

“  Prodigal  that  I  am  !  What  hours  of  a  short  lifetime  have  1  not  ^ 

wasted  over  pencils  !  What  grime  have  I  not  collected  in  my  finger-  , 

nails !  What  soap  not  consumed  !  ”  Thus  I  fall  into  the  })it 
digged  for  me  by  that  ungodly  one,  and  then  and  there  lose  the 
mystery,  art,  and  craft  of  pointing  pencils.  Thereby,  and  to  that 
extent,  I  have  crippled  my  faculties  of  eye  and  hand  and  judg¬ 
ment ;  thereby,  and  to  that  extent,  those  faculties  atrophy.  Do 
you  follow  me?  Am  I  not  right?  Oh!  of  course,  I  am.  Now 
let’s  take  a  higher  flight  :  pauld  niajora  canamus. 

Let’s  aim  a  shaft  at  the  printing  press — that  semi-divine  insti¬ 
tution.  Before  the  devil  inspired  Gutenberg  to  scheme  for  a 
statue  in  Maintz,  Literature  was  a  sacred  mystery,  a  kind  of 
priesthood  to  which  a  man  came  as  through  the  fire ,  by  the  clean 
grace  of  God.  The  poet  or  historian  was  a  hierophant.  If  poet, 
he  sang  his  own  song;  if  historian,  spoke  his  own  tale.  Litera¬ 
ture,  then,  was  twin-sister  of  Music,  addressed  the  soul  through 
the  ear.  Words  were  phrases,  letters  were  notes.  And  more 
than  that,  oh,  much  more  than  that !  The  hearers  of  such  litera¬ 
ture,  who  were  a  thousandfold  more  than  the  readers  of  it,  had 
to  get  it  by  rote.  “By  heart  ”  is  a  finer  phrase ;  ah,  they  got  it 
by  heart,  Sanchia,  as  I  have  got  you.  That’s  to  say,  they  were 
filled  with  it ;  they  lived  on  it ;  it  was  permanent  possession ,  not 
of  a  great  thing  (oh,  no,  no  !),  but  hy  a  great  thing.  The  fellows 
went  their  ways  carrying  a  divine  tenant,  inspired  by  him,  driven 
by  him  to  a  flight.  Imagine  the  man  who  absorbed  the  Odyssey 
by  these  means  I  Or  the  Purgatoriol  Or  got  “by  heart”  the 
great  choruses  from  the  Agamemnon  or  the  (E dipus  I  I  can  pic¬ 
ture  him  following  the  rhapsodist  from  deme  to  deme ,  or  working 
it  afoot  from  Athens  to  Corinth  to  get  more  of  ^Eschylus  into  his 
head.  Is  there  no  use  of  faculty  in  all  that?  Isn’t  that  the 
only  way  of  enlarging  faculty,  to  sharpen  every  sense,  exercise 
every  fibre?  It’s  so  obvious  that  it’s  barely  worth  while  to  ask 
the  question. 
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Now,  what  has  the  printing  press  done  to  advance  the  use  of 
faculty?  To  begin  with,  it  has  destroyed  memory  :  a  very  useful 
performance.  Next,  it  has  cheapened  poetry.  It  is  now  within 
a  man’s  power  to  buy  Wordsworth  for  twopence — and  to  value  him 
accordingly.  For,  when  money  is  your  standard  of  value,  a 
colourless  diamond  is  worth  more  than  a  sea-blue  sapphire,  and  a 
ten-guinea  Encyclopaedia  than  a  Wordsworth  out  of  a  twopenny 
box.  That  also  is  doing  Literature  a  friendly  turn,  I  suppose. 
It  has  destroyed  the  charming  art  of  caligraphy — very  kindly. 
It  has  given  us  rotten  paper  instead  of  fine  parchment.  It  has 
turned  Literature  into  a  kind  of  pictorial  art  instead  of  a  musical ; 
for  to  one  man  whose  poetry  is  addressed  to  the  ear  there  are  now 
a  thousand  (from  Keats  to  Browning,  and  on  and  on)  who  en¬ 
deavour  to  hit  you  in  the  eye.  That’s  how  we  get  “scarlet  pains  ’’ 
and  “purple  noons  ”  into  poetry  ;  and 

Perturb 

With  drip  acerb. 

You  don’t  get  such  freaks  in  Homer  or  Dante ;  and  Shakespeare, 
thank  God,  lived  too  near  the  great  free  days  to  consider  readers 
before  hearers.  Besides,  the  playhouse  can  never  be  infected 
with  Gutenberg’s  poison.  Well,  then,  lastly,  the  printing  press 
has  made  the  newspaper  possible ;  and  if  it  had  never  done  any¬ 
thing  else  it  should  have  earned  everlasting  infamy  for  Gutenberg. 
These  things  that  shameless  machine  has  done,  and  not  left  a 
number  of  others  undone,  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  mention. 
Enough  of  it,  and  its  brothers  in  iniquity,  the  railway  and  the 
steam-plough  and  the  automaton  chess-player. 

Now'  let  us  get  on  a  bit.  Imagine  England  as  a  nation  solving 
its  problems  as  I  solved  my  own,  dropping  everything,  walking  to 
freedom  vid  King’s  Lynn.  How  is  that  to  be? 

Well,  you  know,  I  feel  pretty  hopeful  that  something  of  the 
kind  will  come  to  pass.  It  won’t  be  in  your  time  or  mine.  You 
will  be  a  saint  and  I  a  comic  reminiscence  long,  long  before.  But 
it’s  amusing  to  work  it  out ;  and  there’s  this  about  it — that  within 
quite  a  short  space,  at  any  moment,  a  handful  of  the  Elect  may 
—walk  to  King’s  Ijynn.  The  rest  will  w^ait — and  they  must. 
There’s  Socialism  in  their  way  :  a  powerful  enemy  to  civilisation, 
because  it  accepts  the  money  standard  and  is  sworn  ally  of 
machinery. 

We  are  in  for  a  spell  of  Socialism.  I  see  that  clearly.  It  is 
coming  quite  fast.  Two  more  general  elections  and  the  Socialists 
will  be  a  great  party. 

It’s  so  confoundedly  plausible,  you  see.  It  accepts  such  a  lot 
of  scurvy  institutions  as  fixtures — which  really  aren’t  fixtures  at 
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all.  It’s  like  a  new  tenant  coming  into  a  house,  saying  to  the 
old  one,  “Oh,  don’t  trouble  to  move  that  gas-stove,  pray.  I  can 
use  it  as  a  dressing-table.”  It  has  collared  the  trades  unions 
easily  by  the  prospects  of  easy  money  and  light  work  (why  not 
say  at  once,  Easy  drugs  and  cheap  death-beds?).  It  will  come  by 
way  of  corporations,  which  will  absorb  private  enterprise  ;  and  the 
State,  which  will  absorb  the  corporations.  Water,  gas,  old  Char- 
nock’s  beer,  my  father’s  colliery,  milk,  trains,  telegraphs,  and  so 
on.  The  State  will  come  to  be  the  Whiteley  of  England,  the 
heads  of  departments  the  shopwalkers.  We  shall  be  forced  by  Act 
of  Parliament  to  deal  there.  From  that  to  dispensing  men’s 
incomes,  arranging  their  marriages,  allotting  the  number  of  their 
family — these  are  easy  steps.  One  sees  all  that. 

This  will  be  the  most  ghastly  tyranny  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
for  it  will  mean  government  by  experts  in  the  art  of  governing; 
government  by  theorists  who  have  left  human  nature  out  of  the 
reckoning.  It  will  be  awd'id — but  I  am  sure  it  must  be  faced,  and 
believe  that  it  will  be  tonic. 

Tonic  for  this  reason,  that  there  will  be  a  revolt,  since  man  is 
happily  a  choleric  animal,  and  a  “panthier  when  rowged.”  The 
old  Adam  will  come  out  of  his  new  model-dwelling  and  wallow 
in  the  gore  of  his  brother  man.  Dismembered  Fabians  will  make 
miry  the  London  streets ;  the  President  of  the  Local  Governmeut 
Board  and  Chairman  of  the  London  County  Council  will  ride, 
roped  together,  in  a  tumbril  to  the  Guillotine  in  Hyde  Park— 
and  all  will  be  well. 

Then  Anarchy,  I  hope;  then  Poverty,  Temperance,  and  Sin¬ 
cerity  ;  redeunt  Saturnia  regna.  There’s  my  Cuma3an  prophecy. 
Time  enough,  however,  to  work  out  that  little  programme.  We 
may  safely  leave  it  to  our  great-great-grandchildren.  But  to  that, 
I  do  trust  and  believe,  w^e  shall  one  day  return — to  the  Golden  Age 
once  more.  But  it  doesn’t  seem  to  me  possible  that  we  can  ever 
drink  Liberty  at  ease  until  we  have  gnawed  the  bitter  crusts  of 
Tyranny.  Socialism  will  give  us  those  and  to  spare  :  we  shall 
never  know  the  meaning  of  Freedom  until  we’ve  had  it. 

That’s  to  say — after  Congregationalism,  which  sees  the  world 
as  a  society  where  everybody  is  rich,  and  as  idle  as  possible,  we 
shall  be  ripe,  I  believe,  for  Segregationalism ,  which  desires  that 
everybody  shall  be  poor,  and  earn  his  right  to  poverty.  The  indis¬ 
pensable  things  to  be  learned,  the  absolute  conditions  of  any  such 
return  are  in  these  axiomata  : 

(a)  The  End  of  Life  is  the  full  use  of  our  powers. 

(b)  The  use  of  Government  is  the  securing  of  that  for 
everyone. 

(c)  Education  is  the  fitting  of  our  children  to  have  it. 
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Once  you  get  these  things  recognised  as  fundamental  defini¬ 
tions,  the  rest  follows  orderly. 

The  world  will  be  extraordinarily  simple  then.  Geography  will 
no  longer  be  divided  into  physical  and  political.  There  won’t  be 
any  politics,  because  there  won’t  be  any  7rdXc<{ — neither  domestic 
(so  called),  because  the  Family  will  be  the  unit  and  not  the 
Nation  ;  nor  foreign,  because  there  won’t  be  any  foreigners.  Wars 
will  cease,  because  there  will  be  none  with  whom  to  war ;  strikes 
between  Capital  and  Labour,  because  the  only  Capital  will  he 
Labour.  The  strife  will  be,  rather,  to  be  if  possible  poorer  than 
your  neighbour.  With  nothing  to  tax,  there  can  be  no  taxes; 
with  no  machinery,  nobody  can  be  out  of  work.  Such  terms  as 
Peace,  Progress,  and  Prosperity  will  resume  their  meanings  : 
Peace  will  again  mean  peace  of  mind  (since  bodily  peace  will  be 
a  condition  of  life  itself).  Progress  the  advance  of  human  faculty. 
Prosperity  the  security  of  the  two  first.  All  this  is  self-evident. 

Keligion,  morals,  may  be  left  to  themselves,  when  the  family  is 
the  unit.  Tribal  religion  becomes  an  absurdity  when  the  tribe 
disappears  ;  personal  religion  is  all  that  counts — and  we’ve  talked 
about  that.  So  with  morals.  Dante  and  the  Schoolmen,  who 
knew  their  long  Italy  broken  up  into  ten  score  of  fenced  nations, 
had  to  deal  with  morality  public  and  private ;  and  the  poor  poet 
must  needs  fence  off  compartments  in  hell  to  accommodate  public 
or  private  sinners.  Thus,  Thou  shalt  not  steal,  was  a  sin  if  you 
robbed  Vittorio ;  but  if  you  robbed  yourself  it  might  be  a  virtue. 
We  shan’t  say  that  in  Saturn’s  realm.  To  us  insincerity  will  be 
the  deadly  sin  ;  the  sins  of  to-day  will  be  ignorances  to-morrow. 

But  you  tell  me  that  there  must  always  be  society  where  there 
are  men,  women,  and  children,  since  the  children  will  grow  up 
and  fall  in  love,  and  the  men  and  women  w’ill  have  been  in  love 
already,  and  be  very  capable  of  being  so  again.  Family  will  stray 
into  family,  you  think — and,  of  course,  it  will.  There’ll  be  Love 
to  regulate ;  and  that  is  the  one  affair  of  our  lives  (so  far  as  I  can 
see)  which  won’t  fall  in  line  behind  the  fundamentals.  Love  is 
(with  great  respect  to  divines,  monks,  doctors,  and  other  bigwigs) 
the  one  real,  abiding,  sincere  business  of  our  lives;  the  root  of 
Art,  the  principle  of  Poetry  ;  the  single  human  passion  which  has 
the  least  chance  of  interfering  with  money-making  or  idleness. 
It  used  to  be  said  that  Religion  and  Ambition  were  passions  of 
equal  force,  but  that  no  longer  holds.  Religion  (as  it  was  then 
meant)  has  nearly  gone.  Ambition  has  already  gone,  the  way  of  all 
flesh.  But  Love  endures,  and  with  it  the  world  still  labours 
towards  happiness ;  and  Marriage  (which  is  what  it  means)  has 
got  to  be  faced. 

But  not  by  me,  my  dear,  writing  to  you.  I  don’t  think  I  can 
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tell  you  what  I  think  about  that  just  yet.  I  don’t  know  that  I 
can  tell  you  at  all — or  ever.  If  I  find  that  I  can,  of  course  I  will ; 
or  if  I  find  that  I  must.  It  seems  to  me  that  what  my  heart  is 
full  of  must  by  all  means  be  poured  into  your  lap,  to  receive  the 
benediction  of  your  hands.  I  have  to  talk  to  you,  Sanchia,  or  die. 

Oh,  how  are  you  going  to  read  all  this?  And  how  I  should 
love  to  see  you  at  it — your  pondering,  grey -blue  eyes,  your  wise, 
considering,  doubtful  smile !  Shall  I  ever  again  see  you  at  any¬ 
thing  with  my  bodily  eyes?  Perhaps  not — and  Amen,  anyhow, 
I  live  upon  what  I  can  remember  of  you,  and  grow  by  what  I 
hope  to  remember.  Good-bye,  Good-bye,  Sanchia.  The  day  is 
drawing  in.  I  must  light  a  fire. 

It  has  just  struck  me.  Perhaps  I’m  quite  wrong  in  all  this. 
Perhaps  I  ought  to  join  a  trades  union  and  agitate  for  a  two  hours’ 
day.  Or  perhaps  I  ought  to  be  a  Liberal  member  of  Parliament 
and  have  a  country-house.  Or  would  you  say,  an  Imperialist, 
working  for  an  all-red  map  of  Africa  and  a  Cape-to-Cairo  railway? 
Perhaps  the  end  of  all  Englishmen  should  be  the  preservation 
intact  of  this  great  Empire,  on  which  the  sun  never  sets — or 
never  rises.  Which  is  it?  If  so,  be  so  good  as  to  tell  me  by 
return  of  post,  and  I  withdraw  all  that  I  have  ever  written  to  you. 


Fifth  Letter. 

ON  THE  woman’s  ART. 

[After  the  turn  of  the  year,  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  Percival 
household.  Sanchia's  sister  Hawise  became  Lady  Pinwell  and  lived  in 
the  country;  her  sister  Melusine  became  engaged  to  a  Mr.  Gerald 
Scales,  who  was  brother  to  a  baronet,  and  her  sister  Victoria  showed  signs 
of  following  her  example.  It  was  considered  time  for  Sanchia  herself  to 
take  her  station  in  the  world.  In  March  she  was  presented,  as  she  told 
her  friend.  She  sent  him  her  photograph,  which  showed  her  stiff  in  her 
glories  of  feathers  and  lace ;  and  he  acknowledged  it  with  pleasant  irony. 
“  My  frozen  dear,”  he  called  her,  “  my  saint  in  a  feretory,”  and  Nuestra 
senora  del  Paso,  Our  Lady  of  the  Procession.  “  I  wonder  very  much  at 
this  moment,”  he  says,  “  about  the  Brauronian  of  Athens.  That  was  a 
great  day,  you  know,  for  Artemis  the  Bright.  There  were  processions  of 
unwedded  girls  in  crocus-coloured  tunics;  the  tallest  of  them  carried 
Artemis  herself,  all  the  others — what  do  you  think?  Little  bears.  Why 
little  bears?  Why,  in  the  name  of  Glory,  little  bears?  I  can  answer  that. 
Don't  you  know  about  Callisto,  who  is  now  the  Great  Bear  in  the  sky? 
Some  day  I'll  tell  you.  She  had  a  lot  to  do  with  it.  But  what  led  me  on 
to  this  was  the  consideration  whether  they  decked  the  goddess  for  thc 
procession  in  feathers  and  fal-lals,  and  made  her  look  as  stiff  and  startled 
at  once  as  you  look  here.  Your  eyes,  my  dear  one,  are  quite  round — like 
the  0  of  Giotto;  you  look  as  if  you  hadn't  winked  them  for  an  hour.  When 
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they  fixed  in  the  final  feather  and  turned  you  to  the  looking -ylaaa,  you 
said  '  Oh  1  '  and  at  that  moment  the  frost  came  down  and  atuck  you  at  Oh! 
for  ever.  It's  charming,  as  the  showman  said,  but  it’s  not  Emily.  .  .  .  All 
the  same,  I  wish  I  had  been  in  the  Mall  among  the  loafers  to  see  you  sedate 
beside  mamma,  your  plumed  head  nodding  at  the  window;  all  the  crowd 
jostling  to  behold  you,  nudging  each  other  and  saying,  “  There’s  a  little 
beauty.”  Shrewd  judges,  those  crowds  of  the  Mall,  1  fancy.  They  have 
had  a  great  deal  of  experience,  you  see,  being  descendants  of  the  fellows 
icho  saw  your  great-grandmother  go  up  to  kiss  the  hand  of  Queen  Charlotte 
or  Queen  Adelaide,  as  the  case  may  have  been.” 

He  receives  her  accounts  of  gaieties  with  relish,  and  asks  after  her 
“  swains,”  as  he  calls  them — her  “  young  Mr.  Dartrey,”  or  a  musical 
acquaintance,  a  M.  Sergius  Polschkin.  With  this  gentleman,  who  swims 
rigorously  for  a  while  in  the  correspondence,  he  makes  great  play.  He  dubs 
him  variously  Apollo,  Apolloschkin,  Apollo’s  kin,  Apollo’s  skin,  and  by  a 
sequence  of  ideas,  Marsyas.  He  sends  him  Russian  greetings,  affects  to 
believe  him  a  spy  of  the  autocracy  come  to  enveigle  him  back  to  Siberia. 
“Assure  him  that  he  shall  have  me,”  he  tells  her,  "upon  condition  that 
he  puts  me  south  of  Lake  Balkash.  That’s  were  I  want  to  look  for  irises. 

It  will  be  handy,  between  you  and  me,  for  Turkestan  also — and  Thibet, 
whither  I  shall  certainly  escape.  I  have  long  wanted  to  cross  Thibet.  But 
don’t  tell  Marsyas  this,  there’s  a  dear.” 

He  left  Cornwall  in  April,  having  gloried  in  the  blooming  of  his  Ramondias, 
and  pushed  his  leisurely  and  random  way  north-eastward.  In  May  he  spent 
a  few  day  in  Sanchia’s  company,  she  being,  as  before,  at  Oorston,  he  in  or 
near  Bill  Hill,  on  his  friend  Charnock’s  property.  What  passed  between 
them  can  only  be  gathered  from  what  I  have.  He  thought  to  have  discovered 
her,  I  know,  nearer  to  him  than  mere  sympathy  with  his  opinions  could 
ever  have  brought  her.  His  letters  alter  from  that  moment,  subtly  but 
unmistakably.  It  is  not,  now,  that  he  loves  her — that  must  have  been 
obvious  to  her  from  the  beginning.  Nor  is  it,  on  the  other  hand,  that  she 
loves  him.  He  never  assumes  that,  nor  seems  greatly  concerned  whether 
she  docs  or  not.  It  is  that  she  knows  of  his  love  for  her,  and  that  he  knows 
of  her  knoivledge  of  it.  He  exults  in  that,  dallies  with  the  wild  prospects 
if  opens  to  him,  and  (as  will  be  seen)  is  tempted,  and  (for  a  moment)  yields. 
He  recovers  himself  almost  at  once,  and  by  a  fine  effort  takes  over  the 
command  again.  But  I  anticipate,  in  saying  so  much,  what  I  have  now  to 
rite.  The  following  letter  is  dated  ”  Mosedale,  5th  June.”  Mosedale  is 
the  ”  green  valley  in  Wastdale  ”  tvhich  was  one  of  his  chosen  camping- 
grounds.  It  is  the  first  he  sends  her  after  leaving  her  at  Gorston ;  but  she 
is  now  in  London  again,  pursuing  the  season,  and  pursued.] 

Mosedale,  5th  June. 

The  land  laughs,  but  not  so  loud  as  I — nor  so  long.  All  about 
Black  Sail  the  white  mist-wreaths  stream  and  fly ;  but  not  so 
fast,  driven  by  the  west  wind,  as  my  thoughts,  which  my  heart¬ 
beats  urge.  Mosedale  Beck  is  in  foaming  fettle,  and  ?ome 
Primula  japonica,  which  I  sow’ed  there  last  year,  are  a  cloud  of 
crimson,  coral,  and  salmon-pink,  floating  (as  meseemeth)  over  a 
bed  of  lettuce-green.  There’s  a  palette  !  The  sun  strikes  all  this 
blaze  of  colour,  and  you  think  of  Van  Eyck’s  “Adoration  of  the 
I  jamb” — or  you  would  if  you  were  here.  And  you  are  here,  my 
Blessed  One,  as  you  are  everywhere  with  me.  A  pillar  of  fire  by 
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night,  of  white  cloud  by  day,  in  the  glow  of  the  fire,  in  the  gleam 
of  the  cloud  I  see  your  holy  face ;  and  as  the  brook  murmurs  its 
content  with  things  as  they  are  I  hear  your  low  clear  tones  call 
me  by  my  names  of  friend ,  brother — ah ,  no  more  of  that !  Let 
me  remember  how  good  it  is  to  be  alive  on  such  a  golden  morning. 

Now  bloom  white  violets,  now  daffodils, 

And  on  the  windy  uplands  lilies  blow; 

Now  breaks  to  flower  my  Flower,  and  fulfils 
Valley  and  hillside  with  her  rosy  glow. 

Meadows,  in  vain  you  laugh  your  idle  grace  I 
What  have  ye  that  she  hath  not  in  her  face? 

A  long  way  after  Meleager ;  but  he  never  sang  his  XevKoiov 
daWpf.  more  stoutly  than  I  my  jingle. 

Why  do  lovers  howl  and  rend  their  garments  when  they  are 
parted?  There’s  that  same  Meleager,  almost  in  the  same  breath, 
wailing  apiraa-Taii  “She’s  been  taken  from  me,’’  he  raves; 
“what  beast  could  be  so  cruel?  ’’  All  because  poor  dear  Heliodora 
went  back  to  town,  to  be  taken  out  to  parties  by  her  mamma,  to 
have  gilded  youths  about  her  in  Hyde  Park,  and  quite  a  swarm 
of  them  buzzing  over  her  dance-card,  and  scribbling  their  initials 
all  over  it,  with  little  white  pencils  held  most  uncomfortably  in 
white  kid  gloves.  You  see,  I  know'  all  about  it,  and  ain’t  jealous. 
No,  no;  I  leave  that  to  the  God  of  Moses  and  other  uneasy 
despots — parties  who  have  such  a  high  opinion  of  themselves  that 
they  are  forced  to  have  low  ones  of  their  ladies.  I  protest,  by  the 
light  I  have,  that  it  isn’t  at  all  necessary  for  me  to  see  you,  though 
extremely  so  that  I  should  love  you,  and  have  w'hat  I  have.  Why, 
w'hat  should  I  do  with  you  that  I  have  not  done  better  already ! 
Watch  you,  touch  your  hand  in  a  crowd,  edge  up  with  Apollo  and 
brisk  Mr.  Dartrey  to  take  you  out  a-dancing?  No,  by  Hercules, 
but  I  do  better  with  you  here.  T  see  you,  feel  your  nearness, 
know'  you  thrilling  in  the  dusk.  “Thou  and  I,  sphered  in  soli¬ 
tude  ’’ — thou  and  I !  And  that’s  better  than  to  spy  after  you  in 
the  Park;  and  as  for  dancing — why,  you  are  dancing  with  the 
daffodils  here  in  Mosedale,  and  I  play  the  tune  on  my  pipe,  like 
Daphnis  or  some  other  son  of  Pan.  Let  Apollo  caper  in  Gros- 
venor  Square ,  and  steer  you  in  and  out  of  the  throng ;  your  soul , 
my  soul,  is  here  with  me,  treading  the  Galaxy  in  a  dance  to  no 
mortal  music.  How  am  I  to  condescend  to  trivial  intercourse 
w'ith  you  who  have  given  me  of  your  heart’s  communion?  Never, 
never,  never.  You  and  I  have  done  imperishably.  I  surrender 
to  your  Dartreys  and  Polschkins  your  temporary  dwelling-place, 
much  too  good  for  them  though  it  be. 

That’s  the  kind  of  lover  you  have.  Queen  Mab,  for  so  you  have 
made  him.  He  is  very  well  content  that  you  should  let  your  light 
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shine  on  herded  London ;  though  the  light  shine  in  darkness  and 
the  darkness  comprehend  it  not.  Here  and  there  will  be  one  who 
will  be  able  to  walk  in  your  beam.  Dia  Artemis,  I  praise  the  gods 
of  the  country  for  what  I  have  of  you. 

I  am  very  well  content  to  plod  my  country  ways  and  know  you 
wielding  your  spells  in  town.  A  great  power  is  in  your  thin  sweet 
hands,  my  sweet ;  you  are  in  the  way  of  being  a  great  artist. 
If  1  take  a  professional  view  of  your  life  and  conversation  you 
mustn’t  blame  me;  for,  botcher  that  I  may  be,  I’m  an  artist 
myself,  or  no  lover.  And  perhaps  you  remember  how  we  talked 
about  Art  in  the  park,  under  the  golden  oaks,  and  how  you  repined 
at  having  to  give  up  your  hopes  of  a  studio ;  and  how  I  told  you 
that  painting  wasn’t  the  woman’s  art,  nor  sculpture  neither,  nor 
poetry  neither.  Do  you? 

Well,  I  stick  to  that.  Rosa  Bonheur  wore  trousers,  but  couldn’t 
paint  any  the  better.  Good  soul,  she  was  no  Rubens.  George 
Eliot  played  the  Tenth  Muse  in  St.  John’s  Wood  Road,  or  some¬ 
where  of  the  sort,  and  had  a  humour  of  her  own  for  which  she 
had  to  pay — as  none  knew  better  than  she.  Aurora  Leigh  wrote 
verses,  and  her  great  old  burning  poet  smothered  her  with  incense, 
but  didn’t  make  a  poet  of  her  for  all  that.  He  simply  proved 
what  an  artist  she  was  in  her  own  art — which  no  man  can  touch. 
There’s  man’s  art,  you  must  know,  and  woman’s  art ;  and  though 
I  love  every  stroke  of  your  brush,  and  know  how  sensitive  it  is, 
and  how  patient,  yet  I  see  you  an  immortal  artist  without  any 
brushes  at  all,  in  a  stuff  more  subtle  than  paint,  more  shining 
than  Pheidias’s  ivory  and  gold ;  and  I  see  the  crowd  before  your 
masterpiece  hushed  and  still.  Some  of  them  cover  their  eyes  and 
others  say  their  prayers,  and  others  laugh  for  mere  joy  of  great 
work.  What  do  you  say  to  that,  little  artist?  Isn’t  that  an  art 
worth  your  pains? 

It’s  an  art  so  difficult,  to  be  worked  at  under  conditions  so  con¬ 
fusing,  that  it’s  only  one  woman  in  a  thousand  can  succeed  in 
it.  Charm,  as  with  all  arts,  is  at  the  bottom  of  it ;  I  fear  it  must 
be  owned,  too,  that  persuasion  is  an  essential.  But,  like  every 
great  form  of  Art,  yours  is  didactic.  It  teaches  involuntarily 
virtue,  temperance,  and  holiness.  Men  and  women  come  and 
behold  it,  and  go  their  ways  the  better  for  having  seen  it,  and  the 
richer  for  the  experience,  and  the  cleaner  for  purged  emotions, 
or,  it  may  be,  fired  by  its  excellence  to  a  generous  rivalry,  them¬ 
selves  to  work  for  such  high  ends.  What  can  be  better?  If  you 
can  so  work  upon  your  delicate  surface  as  to  mould  it  close  to 
your  noble  soul ,  and  impress  it  with  your  own  quality ;  if  in  the 
gallery  of  the  world  you  can  unveil  yourself  for  the  thousand 
pair  of  eyes  to  see,  and  praise  God  for  the  grace  to  see — why,  what 
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an  artist  you  are,  and  what  an  audience  you  have !  No  painter 
since  this  world  began  to  spin  had  such  a  one,  no  musician,  no 
church-builder.  Christopher  Wren,  you  may  think,  had  a  greater, 
thronging  his  great  dome  on  the ‘hill;  but  I  tell  you,  no.  For 
you,  as  you  go  your  ways  about  the  city,  will  every  day  pass 
more  people  than  Paul’s  would  hold,  and  need  not  pass  one  but 
will  go  on  his  road,  unknowingly,  the  better  for  a  moment’s  near¬ 
ness  to  you.  Like  a  whiff  of  thyme  on  a  grassy  down,  like  a 
breath  of  violets  from  a  bank,  or  of  bean-flower  blown  across  a 
dusty  hedge,  some  gentle  exhalation  of  your  soul  sighed  through 
your  body  will  hint  to  the  passion-driven  wretch  things  innocent 
and  quiet.  The  blue  beam  of  your  steadfast  eyes  may  turn  his 
own  to  heaven ;  a  chance-caught,  low,  sweet  tone  of  your  voice 
may  check  clamour ;  an  answer  may  turn  his  wrath ;  the  mere 
hang  of  your  clothes,  so  nearly  will  they  express  your  nature,  may 
send  him  on  his  way  hopeful  and  renewed.  You  can’t  know — it’s 
none  of  your  affair — how  or  to  what  end  your  art  will  tell.  All 
your  business  as  artist  is  to  work  perfectly,  to  have  the  vision  and 
to  get  it  down. 

What  a  material  to  work  with — fine,  moving,  breathing,  quick- 
fluttering  flesh  !  Infinitely  more  elastic  than  painter’s  stuff ; 
warm,  tinged  with  life,  instinct  with  it ;  rhythmic,  eloquent.  Yon 
can  be  picture,  form,  poem,  symphony  in  one.  You  address  the 
mind  through  every  sense.  Every  gesture  is  charged,  every  throb 
can  express,  every  word  be  a  phrase,  every  look  a  tone  !  Think  of 
it,  Sanchia,  before  you  turn  away.  Think  well  whether  upon  that 
exquisite  medium  you  cannot  impress  your  best. 

As  I  write,  I  fire  from  within,  and  see  a  vision  of  a  Woman  to 
whom  a  whole  world  might  bow  down.  It’s  not  for  most  women, 
I  think  it’s  for  very  few  ;  but  there’s  no  doubt  about  its  possibility. 
It’s  no  harder  for  a  woman  to  make  herself  a  work  of  supreme  art 
than  for  a  man  to  paint  a  “Las  Menifias  ’’  or  write  a  Pere  Goriot. 
But  she  must  have  a  genius  for  self-expression — and  you  have  it. 

The  Ideal,  since  men  first  looked  up  to  the  heights,  has  always 
been  in  the  shape  of  a  woman.  Sex  has  much  to  do  with  that, 
I  don’t  doubt,  for  man  has  always  been  the  maker,  and  has  always 
dreamed  of  what  he  can  never  be.  Athene  of  the  men  of  Attica, 
Artemis  of  the  Arcadians,  Mary  of  the  Christians — it  has  always 
been  so.  The  holiest  thing  of  all,  the  most  mysterious,  inacces¬ 
sible,  has  worn  the  bounty  of  a  beautiful  woman,  and  God  has 
spoken  through  her  eyes.  Grey-blue  eyes,  ringed  with  dark,  for 
me.  A  slim  and  pliant  form.  A  face  of  pure  oval  faintly  tinged 
with  rose.  A  round  and  firm  chin,  where  character  strikes  sharply 
yet  gently.  Pale  lips  drooping  at  the  corners  ever  so  little — for 
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sympathy,  you  know.  That  proud  Greek  bow  is  too  remote  from 
our  labour  and  sorrow.  Broad  brows  speaking  candour  and  charity 
to  the  wise  and  the  wayward  alike.  An  ardent  mind,  eager  for 
light ;  a  habit  so  strong  to  purpose  and  action  that  chastity  is 
involved  ;  and  withal  a  glowing  heart  which  love  will  one  day  blow 
into  a  flame,  and  thus  fulfil  the  woman  from  the  maid.  Some 
day,  Sanchia,  some  day  the  woman  will  be  fulfilled  and  the  work 
done.  Then,  like  a  priest  who  has  conversed  with  mystery  and 
been  face  to  face  with  the  holiest,  I  shall  stand  up  before  the 
people  on  their  knees.  Ite,  missa  est,  I  shall  say — and  bid  the 
boy  blow  out  the  altar  candles. 

A  vision  of  life  indeed  rises  up,  and  lifts  me  after  it.  The 
shifts  I  am  at  to  make  my  own  little  world  a  simple,  cleanly, 
wholesome  place  drop  suddenly  off  me  like  superfluous  clothes. 
One  is  only  driven  to  wear  them,  mark  you  w’ell,  as  screens 
against  the  mire  and  bad  smells  of  modern  ways.  Where  the 
treasure  is  there  will  the  heart  be  also.  Nothing  need  vex  him 
who  has  the  treasure  in  his  heart.  Life  turns  inwards,  and 
keeps  out  the  cold — as  gipsies  turn  their  backs  to  the  weather 
and  spread  their  hands  to  the  crackling  logs. 

Mine  is  a  lonely  life,  you  know,  and  often  I  am  forced  to  bawl 
my  song,  “The  jolly  life  I  lead,”  for  fear  I  should  hear  the  under¬ 
current  of  misgiving,  and  listen  for  nothing  else.  So,  like  Figaro, 
I  make  haste  to  laugh,  and  thus  continue  to  delude  myself  till, 
by  and  by,  the  mood  passes,  and  I  can  look  up  at  the  stars  or  the 
open  sky,  and  know  that  I  am  in  tune  with  them.  That’s  a 
great  business  of  ours,  I  assure  you,  to  make  a  harmony.  Listen 
to  the  music  of  the  spheres,  and  screw  up  to  the  pitch  they  keep. 
There’s  our  art  for  the  conversion  of  the  world.  For  we  all  aim 
at  that — no  less  ;  and  I  with  the  rest.  You  know  my  gospel  and 
won’t  take  it  amiss  for  being  somew'hat  musty.  Poverty,  poverty, 
poverty!  That’s  the  cry,  if  you  would  be  rich,  0  son  of  man. 
Rut  now,  when  I  crave  the  treasure  of  your  golden  heart,  my 
saint,  and  sigh  sometimes  that  I  may  have  to  go  without  it,  ain’t 
T  the  very  inconsistent  poor  devil  I  complain  of  my  next-door 
neighbour  for  being?  Of  course,  T  am.  Yet — oh,  for  the  deep 
draught  of  your  eyes  T  lately  had  !  Oh,  to  read  the  great  trust  in 
your  long  gaze  I  Oh,  for  the  assurance  of  your  thrilled  voice,  and, 
oh .  for  a  touch  of  your  hand  ! 

I’m  a  recreant,  I  see.  Farewell,  Sanchia. 

[It  seems  that  he  was  fired  indeed.  He  wrote  again — very  shortly  after — 
on  liis  way  to  the  South  and  to  her.] 

I  am  coming  to  see  you.  I  must  see  you  once  more — and  then, 
if  you  please,  never  again. 
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Sixth  Letter. 

THE  tramp’s  testament. 

[The  writer,  my  friend,  scared  out  of  his  philosophy,  made  forced  marches 
from  Wastdale  to  London,  arriving  there  in  June,  the  season  at  its  height. 
What  sort  of  appearance  his  lean  figure,  clad  in  white  sweater  and  grey 
flannel  trousers,  with  his  swarthy,  darkly  smiling  face,  and  eyes  of  gipsy- 
black,  may  have  made  there — say,  in  Bond  Street  of  a  fine  afternoon — one 
can  but  guess.  It  may  have  been,  and  let  us  hope  it  was  so,  that  he  had 
already,  in  those  early,  vehement  years  of  his  life,  learned  to  accommodate 
himself  to  the  prejudices  of  society.  Later  on  he  had  certainly  done  so, 
for  I  met  him  frequently  in  London  in  1903—4-5,  and  found  nothing  garish 
in  his  appearance.  He  had  a  dress-coat  at  that  time,  and  might  have  sat 
among  his  peers  at  the  opera  without  remark,  though  I  believe  he  never  did. 
He  used,  I  think,  to  say  that  you  could  only  hear  music  properly  alone  or 
with  musicians.  Very  naturally,  then,  he  chose  the  gallery.  But  these  are 
trifles;  what  I  am  now  concerned  to  say  is  that  he  came  to  London  in  that 
summer  of  ’95,  and  saw,  not  once  but  frequently,  the  lady  of  his  adoration. 
He  was  with  her  in  picture-galleries,  museums,  and  other  resorts  of  lovers 
and  friends;  she  went  with  him  to  Kew,  to  Hampton  Court,  and  elsewhere. 
There  is  no  qxiestion  in  my  mind  but  that  the  pair  of  them  thoroughly 
understood  one  another. 

Then,  of  the  suddenest,  he  goes  away,  and  Sanchia,  we  learn,  is  taken 
abroad  by  that  strenuous  friend  of  the  family.  Lady  Mauleverer.  I  don't, 
frankly,  know  how  that  came  about — how,  I  mean,  her  incisive  ladyship 
intervened,  whether  before  or  after  the  letter -writer's  withdrawal;  whether 
she  was  cause  of  that  withdrawal  or  a  refuge  for  the  charged  heart  of  a 
forsaken  Sanchia.  The  last  letter  I  can  publish  here  explains  the  curious 
change  in  affairs  only  from  the  writer's  side.  Whether  or  no  it  justifies 
him  in  the  position  he  has  taken  up,  to  Sanchia  Percival,  to  you,  or  to  me, 
are  questions  which  I  don't  feel  able  to  answer.  I  hold  no  brief  for  the 
writer,  and  prefer  that  he  should  speak  for  himself.] 

Chanctonbury  Ring,  A  Wild  Night. 

All  the  hounds  of  heaven  and  hell  are  loose  about  me  to-night. 
The  South-west  has  opened  wide  his  gates,  and  the  wind-pack  is 
abroad.  But  their  howling  and  the  gnashing  of  their  teeth  cannot 
drown  the  shrill  music  of  my  heart.  This  is  the  song  it  sings — 
I  have  loved,  I  have  loved — I  have  kissed  her  once  and  let  her 
go.  Now  I  am  alone  in  the  dark,  with  no  companion  but  a  dream. 

She  is  not  for  me — she  is  too  high.  It  were  as  if  one  wooed  a 
goddess.  No,  no,  I  have  done  well  to  give  her  back  her  heart, 
to  put  away  her  thin  sweet  hands,  to  look  my  last  into  her  deep 
eyes,  to  wait  my  last  upon  her  sad  lips.  The  pain  she  has,  alone 
with  her  heart,  is  as  nothing  to  the  wrong  I  dared  to  dream 
against  her.  She,  Sanchia,  the  tramp’s  mate — hedgerow-comrade 
of  his  disordered  goings  !  Madman,  what  were  you  about? 
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Now  the  dream  is  over.  It  has  gone  as  this  great  storm  will  go. 
When  the  last  tatters  of  the  torn  clouds  have  flown  their  way 
before  the  gale,  I  shall  look  out  seaward  to  a  white-rimmed  sky, 
or  over  the  weald  of  Sussex  to  the  blue  Surrey  hills  ;  see  Hindhead 
like  a  broken  knife-blade,  and  the  long  ridge  of  Leith  Hill  shrouded 
in  trees.  The  truce  of  heaven  will  shine  on  all  alike;  the  sun, 
rising  over  Wolstonbury,  will  touch  the  spire  of  Cowfold,  and 
warm  the  grey  and  russet  of  old  Wiston  into  life.  On  me,  too, 
will  that  peace  descend,  and  I  shall  tell  myself  that  all  is  well. 
For  Sanchia  lives  her  holy  life,  thou  poor  fool;  and  thou  mayst 
love  her  all  thy  fill,  and  take  joy  in  her  fair  going,  thanking  God 
for  all  that  she  has  been  to  thee.  Thou  hast  had  thy  vision  of 
Artemis  the  Chaste.  Courage,  then ;  do  thy  work  in  the  world. 
She  is  thy  friend  for  ever — is  not  this  honour  enough? 

I  know  well  that  it  is. 

Ask  any  woman  you  please  which  was  the  happiest  time  of  her 
life,  she  will  tell  you — the  year  of  her  betrothal.  Ask  any  man, 
he  will  tell  you — his  bachelor  days.  What  do  these  things  mean? 
It  is  worth  while  finding  out.  That  which  should  be  the  perfect¬ 
ing  of  the  nature  of  either,  when  the  two  human  hemispheres,  as 
Plato  puts  it,  are  one  rounded  whole  again,  does  not  in  either  case 
result  in  happiness.  Contentment,  possibly,  but  not  happiness. 
Marriage,  then,  is  not  the  happy  state.  How  then? 

It  is  not,  and  it  cannot  be,  as  it  is  now  ordered ;  for  the  notion 
of  possession,  of  property,  once  more  has  entered  in  and  vitiated 
it.  It  has  poisoned  the  nature  of  man  and  degraded  the  conscience 
of  woman.  Women  are  not,  it  may  be,  angels  before  marriage; 
it  is  certain  that  they  should  not  be  property  afterwards.  But 
since,  by  virtue  of  a  legal  contract,  they  are  technically  so,  a  man 
is  so  made  by  tradition  and  proneness  to  possess  that  he  will  con¬ 
sider  her  so,  even  against  his  own  judgment,  even  despite  his  own 
honour  ;  and  the  moment  he  believes  himself  secure  of  her  he  will 
cease  to  serve  her.  Now,  to  love  a  woman,  in  my  belief,  is  not 
only  to  desire  her.  Much  more  it  is  to  be  allowed  to  serve  her. 
The  better  part  of  loving  is  the  need  to  give,  not  the  desire  to 
receive.  In  a  perfect  union  of  hearts  and  bodies  the  rivalry  is 
not  who  shall  get,  but  who  shall  spend  the  more.  There  should 
be  no  end  to  that  noble  strife — nor  will  there  be  on  the  woman’s 
part ;  nor  need  there  be  on  the  man’s,  if  he  is  always  to  he  blessed. 
Poisoned  man  is  the  bane  of  marriage,  not  woman.  It  is  natural 
to  a  woman  to  mate,  natural  to  a  man  to  master.  But  unless  we 
curb  that  brute  instinct  in  the  man  there  can  be  no  real  happiness 
for  the  woman. 

As  for  me,  I  will  never  marry  as  the  law  now  stands.  I  will 
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not  enslave  any  woman.  To  put  into  my  hands  legal  instruments 
whereby  I  am  secure  in  her  so  long  as  she  is  worth  my  while, 
and  free  of  her  the  moment  she  does  what  it  is  my  right,  as  a 
man,  to  do;  so  to  treat  the  woman  in  whose  eyes  I  have  seen 
heaven,  to  whose  heart  I  go  for  peace,  is  to  insult  me  by  the 
supposition  that  I  can  so  insult  her.  I  will  never  do  it,  Sanchia. 
I’ll  become  a  monk  first. 

What’s  to  be  done  then?  I  have  nothing  heroic  to  suggest. 
If  I  go  maimed  through  life,  an  unrounded  hemisphere.  I’ll  hobble 
along,  my  conscience  clear,  at  least.  And  perhaps  “Patience  and 
shuffle  the  cards  ’’  is  as  good  a  roadside  saw  as  any  other.  There 
are  signs  that  the  accursed  old  system  is  breaking  up — signs  on  all 
sides.  Reasonable  persons  have  long  lifted  their  eyebrows,  and 
now  are  beginning  to  lift  their  voices.  So  the  time  may  be  coming 
when  they  can  lift  up  their  hearts.  It  won’t  be  yet ;  you  and  I 
may  never  see  it.  It  was  expedient  once,  we  read,  that  one  man 
should  die  for  the  people.  It  is  doubtless  necessary  that  there 
should  be  frequent  crucifixions.  It  seems  to  be  the  way  of  the 
world.  A  man  to  whom  the  truth  is  blazed  as  clear  as  noon  goes 
out  into  the  streets  filled  to  the  lips  with  his  revelation.  Smug 
citizens  avoid  him,  put  up  their  shutters,  and  lock  their  doors; 
dogs  bark  at  his  heels ;  the  ribald  gather ;  one  throws  a  stone. 
Then  comes  the  storm  upon  him,  in  which  he  falls,  battered, 
bleeding,  with  glazed  eyes.  There’s  an  end  of  the  blasphemer 
who  dares  to  question  established  order,  who  says  that  use  and 
wont  are  not  sacred  at  all,  but  hoary  in  iniquity. 

Having  slain  him,  they  learn  that  he  was  a  god,  and  his  revela¬ 
tion  a  law  of  nature.  Up  goes  a  statue,  and  his  words  are  read 
as  gospel.  That’s  how  we  get  on  in  this  quaint  world,  climbing 
to  the  stars  on  the  heaped  bodies  of  our  heroes  and  sages.  It’s 
no  use  quarrelling  with  it.  Whether  I’m  to  trample  or  be 
trampled,  teach  me,  Sanchia,  not  to  complain. 

If  I  had  been  less  certain  of  what  honour  and  conscience  had 
to  tell  me,  I  had  made  you  mine  the  day  before  yesterday — not 
by  that  kiss  you  gave  me,  but  by  others  I  had  given  you.  My 
beautiful,  ardent,  noble,  thrilled  young  creature,  visible  incar¬ 
nation  of  all  that  is  clean  and  quick,  I  can  thank  God  that  you 
have  kissed  me  once,  and  that  I  have  done  no  more  than  receive 
that  benediction.  They  say  that  holy  Artemis  bent  over  Endy- 
mion  as  he  lay  on  Latmos.  ’Tis  her  only  stooping  :  she  never 
graced  Hippolytus  so  highly,  another  devotee.  And  Dante  lived 
to  walk  the  dusty  ways  of  hell,  and  see  the  live  silver  of  the 
spheres,  having  received  the  salutation  of  Beatrice.  She  bowed 
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to  him,  once,  in  the  street.  He  never  felt  chilly  after  that,  nor 
complained  of  short  rations.  God  knows  that  I  shall  not. 

The  life  I  lead  seems  to  me  reasonable,  because  it  shirks  no¬ 
thing,  concedes  nothing,  is  useful,  brings  me  back  and  keeps  me 
close  to  the  real  Good  Things.  Did  I  ever  tell  you  of  a  man  I 
knew  once,  a  man  called  Stansfield,  who  had  what  they  call  mis¬ 
fortunes?  Such,  indeed,  they  were.  His  children  grew  up  and 
went  into  the  world ;  his  wife  tired  of  him  and  went  her  ways 
also.  He  was  left  in  middle  life  with  nothing  but  some  thousands 
a  year  and  a  house  or  two.  Odd  as  one  might  think  it,  they 
didn’t  satisfy  him.  He  let  them  all  go ;  I  believe  that  he  endow'ed 
a  charity  with  them — an  almshouse  of  sorts.  I  found  him  some 
two  years  ago  in  a  hollow  of  the  Dorsetshire  Downs,  inhabiting  a 
shepherd’s  wooden  hut,  living  mostly  on  what  he  could  coax  out 
of  the  unthrifty  soil.  He  quoted  George  Borrow  to  me  :  “There’s 
night  and  day,  brother,  both  sweet  things;  there’s  likewise  the 
wind  on  the  heath  !  ”  He  called  these  the  Good  Things,  and  said 
that  they  were  good  enough  for  him.  The  sun,  the  wind,  the 
rain  :  I  too  find  them  excellent.  And  if  I  want  another  stand-by 
or  a  stronghold  to  fly  to,  I  can  lift  up  my  eyes  to  the  everlasting 
hills.  Black  Sail  will  always  shelter  Mosedale,  and  in  Chancton- 
bury  King  I  can  find  Pan  and  the  Nymphs. 

The  storm  dies  down,  the  wet  stars  behold  me.  Over  the  bones 
of  dead  Briton  and  dead  Eoman  the  leaf  mould  lies  quiet,  and 
out  of  them  spring  old  Goring’s  beeches.  Dim  through  the  dark 
I  can  guess  at  the  great-breasted  downs,  and  hear  afar  off  the 
tinkle  of  the  sheep-bells.  Courage  comes  back  after  a  night  with 
Pan  at  his  fiercest ;  the  nymphs  peer  up  from  the  borstal ,  or 
through  the  holt ;  and  here  gleams  a  white  shoulder,  and  there 
weave  white  arms.  The  God  of  Nature  is  a  kindly  soul.  He 
likes  us  to  have  courage,  and  keep  good  hearts. 

Farewell,  Sanchia,  too  dear  for  my  possessing.  I  leave  you  in 
the  keeping  of  that  benevolent  one.  “For  He  shall  give  His 
angels  charge  over  thee,  to  keep  thee  in  all  thy  ways.  They 
shall  bear  thee  up  in  their  hands,  lest  thou  dash  thy  foot  against 
a  stone.”  When  next  I  write  to  you,  or  see  your  face,  lover  or 
not,  you  shall  never  know  it.  And  I’ll  come  and  pipe  at  your 
wedding  when  you  bid  me.  I  have  what  I  have,  and  am  content. 
Lo,  the  dawn  is  here  !  Farewell. 

[Here  ends  a  phase  in  the  life  of  the  writer  of  these  letters.  The  corre¬ 
spondence,  vitally  changed,  since  it  contains  from  this  point  onwards  no 
word  or  hint  of  love,  continued  intermittently  for  another  five  years.  In 
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1900  Sanchia  Percival,  with  her  friend’s  full  sympathy,  accepted  the  pro¬ 
posals  of  a  Mr,  Nevill  Ingram,  a  wealthy  young  gentleman  with  an  estate  in 
the  North  of  England.  After  that  letters  became  rare,  and  to  all  appearance 
a  mere  interchange  of  civilities.  Four  years  later  yet — in  1904 — the  writer 
himself  wearied  of  single  life.  He  found  a  lady  to  his  liking,  and,  I  believe, 
went  abroad.] 


CORKESPONDENCE. 


POLITICAL  ASSASSINATION  IN  LONDON. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Fortnightly  Review. 

Sir, — Will  you  very  kindly  allow  me  space  in  which  to  point  out 
an  obvious  error  in  my  article  Political  Assassination  in  London, 
published  in  August’s  number?  Lord  Mayo’s  assassination  was  in 
1872,  and  that  of  Chief  Justice  Norman  in  the  previous  year.  I 
cannot  understand  how  the  mistake  occurred,  but  presume  it  must 
have  been  in  dictation  or  transcription,  and  that  it  escaped  my  notice 
in  correcting  the  proofs. — Yours  faithfully, 

J.  D.  REES. 


Travellers’  Club,  S.W., 
August,  1909. 


The  Editor-  of  this  Review  does  not  undertake  to  return  any 
manuscrifpts ;  nor  in  any  case  can  he  do  so  unless  either  stamps 
or  a  stamped  envelope  he  sent  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage. 

It  is  advisable  that  articles  sent  to  the  Editor  should  he  type¬ 
written. 

The  sending  of  a  proof  is  no  guarantee  of  the  acceptance  of  an 
article. 


